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HYMEN O HYMEN.ZE. 


HISTORY presents no exact parallel to the 
4 circumstances under which the “ Rose of Denmark” 
is brought in triumph and congratulation to our shores. 
There have been more than one of the heirs to the English 
Throne of whom all tongues have spoken well, and on whom 
all the national hopes have centered. “ Youth and royal birth, 
“ both of them strong allurements,” says the cynical historian, 
“ prepossess men mightily in favour of the ee age of 
“ princes; ” but the favourite Princes of Wales—the Brack 
Prince, Prince Artuur, and Prince Henry—preferred very 
different claims on the affections of all men. The Brack 
Price departed full of honours in the afternoon of life; 
while Arruur and Henry, who died before there could have 
been much reasonable ground for the excellent name which 
they have won, may reasonably be thought to have shone 
as much from contrast to their fathers’ unpopularity as b 
the lustre of their own personal virtues. It is not so wi 
Avbert Epwarp. It will be well for him, and for us, if he can 
but retain the respectful loyalty which the virtues of his 
parents have won from the British people. On his own 
account, however, there is everything to surround his mar- 
riage with the happiest omens and the brightest hopes. We 
hardly know whether it was with universal assent that the 
Brack Prince married the Fair Maid of Kent; but the Fair 
Maid of Kent was a widow, and it is all but impossible, 
when the heir to the Crown espouses a subject, but 
that jealousies should be stirred up in the proud baronial 
halls whose daughters have not attracted a Royal suitor. 
Anruvur was but a child when he was married. Henry died 
unmarried in early adolescence ; and of the marriages of the 
Hanoverian Princes of Wales, the less said the better. On 
the bridegroom's side, therefore, there is more of substantial 
ground for happy auguries for the present Price or WaLgs’s 
marriage than for any other on record. 

It is now for the fourth time that the Danish and English 
Houses, are closely united by a Royal marriage. Gentle 
King Jamie performed the only chivalrous act of his life 
when, in hot youth, he crossed the Northern Ocean to marry 
his bride Anne of Denmark, whom the envious storms 
detained from Scotland. Prince Greorce of Denmark, the 
phlegmatic Est-il-possible ? furnished a decent foreign consort 
to the heiress and Queen of EnaLanp; and we have had the 
doubtful honour of supplying a Queen to Denmark, whose 
misfortunes or sins remain one of the dark places of recent 
history. But apart from these personal ties of the past, 
of which the promise is not so very encouraging, there are 
more substantial bonds of union between the two countries. 
How much of the old Scandinavian blood remains in our 
very mixed national organization is a problem chiefly interest- 
ing to ethnologists. ‘The Raven left his mark on English 
character, as well as the dint of his beak on English corpses, 
in the old days of barbarism; but in recent history, not 
even the untoward event of Copenhagen has been able to 
efface the recollections of a common descent, or to impair the 
traditions and obligations of a common policy. A Northern 
league, in which the English alliance must be a main element, 
may yet have a decisive importance, as it has already had its 


- powerful influence in European politics. So that, on merely 


political grounds, both in England and in Denmark, even in 
spite of Foreign Secretaries who fancy themselves Complete 
Letter-writers, the marriage of the Heir of England with an 
eldest daughter of Denmark wins general approval. We have 
almost exhausted the bride-producing capabilities of the soil 
of the small German principalities, so rich in crops of matri- 
monial successes ; and as we have not yet, in England, attained 
to the serene heights of that unimpassioned philosophy which 
dispenses with the old-fashioned prejudice that kings 
and heirs of kings should mate with kingly Houses, we are 


not displeased to resort to the older and historical thrones 
of Europe, and to those who represent the Oxars or the 
saints and demigods of history or myth, to find a bride for 
the fairest, and, as we believe, the most stable realm of 
Christendom. 

The betrothed of the heir of England enters to-day on the | 
prospect of an inheritance and a position which is almost appal- 
ling, both from its vastness and its promise. The i | 
aspect of the Princess ALEXANDRA'S triumphal entry into London 
is nothing as compared with its moral significance. That 
English throne which, according to all human calculations, {\ 
she is destined to share, and which she is called upon r 
to adorn, although a trying station, is yet a station of which 
the trials and difficulties are only such as simplicity of cha- 
racter and a firm sense of duty will easily overcome. It is 
not mediocrity, either in powers or in acquirements, which 
can rightly appreciate the place of a Sovereign in our State- 
system; and when it is said that we only want a very 
common- place ruler, this superficial observation betrays utter 
ignorance of our political and national life. The late Prince 
Consort was the very reverse of a mediocre man; but his 
superiority consisted in this—that he willingly seemed to be 
common-place to the vulgar eye, while gifted with the rarest 
moral and intellectual qualities. What is true of an English 
Sovereign is equally true of one who, as husband or wife, 
must exercise a most potent influence on a Sovereign. Should 
it be found that there is not much to say about the Prixcess 
or Waters —that she simply gives no occasion to discussion, a 
but that, as wife, and we trust as mother, she fulfils her duties 
in that lofty station into which, as the oid-fashioned book if 
says, it has pleased Gop to call her—she will have earned that 
love and respect which, with a rich exuberance of feeling, and | 
from a happy experience of the present reign, the whole nation . | 
tenders to-day by anticipation. Just as that country is at 
happiest whose history has least to tell beyond the simple 2 || 
chronicle of duty done and station worthily maintained, so, ai 
at least in a constitutional State, we ask from Kings and 
Queens, not heroic virtues, or transcendent abilities, or 
uncommon intellectual activity, but loyalty, good faith, and a 
good example— simple virtues, perhaps, but virtues of which 
the very simplicity, in high station, constitutes something of 
the difficulty. Hitherto, at least in modern times, the heirs 
to the English throne have found a miserable and factitious 
importance, such as it was, in permitting themselves to become 
the tools of a faction, which betrayed them only in its turn to 
be betrayed by them. From such dangers the Prince and 
Princess of Wares will be secured, not only by the abeyance ' 
of political faction, but by their own good sense and careful i 
training. Unless we misread the recent and inner history of 1] 
the Danish Court, Prince Curistian has learned, from a try- 
ing experience, the necessity of, in plain English, attending to 
himself and his own duties; and the lesson that he has learned 
his example will have impressed on every member of his 
family. Everything conspires to surround with the fairest | 
auspices the future of the bride and bridegroom. We do | 
not say that their position will be free from difficulties, but 
each of them has had the best of training. The daughter of 
a Royal House, who has been happily removed from the baleful | 
influences of Court intrigue, is much in the position of an 
English maiden of those upper classes of middle English life 
who are the very flower and grace of our social state. 

Such is the bride whom the capital of England, and ev 
town and village of Great Britain, this day welcomes wi 
that royal pomp which exceeds all show. It is very possible— if 
nay, it is most truae—that all of us could have wished muny of | 
the details of the Princess ALEXANDRa’s reception to be other | 
than they are. Official blundering and perversity, and 
our ingrained habit of a supercilious contempt for externals, 
have, never been carried further; but there is, 
after all, in bridal greeting, that which passes show. The 
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English heart, at least, is in the right place. No doubt a ten 
hundredth part of the expense and trouble which have been 
lavished upon this day’s ceremonial — if it may be dignified 
with the name of ceremonial — would have produced a far 
better display in any other country. But London is scarcely 
a geographical, not at all a municipal or a social, expression. 
All that to-day’s Royal progress expresses is our wish to do 
our best, regardless of cost; and if it is all disjointed, unor- 
ganized, and inconsistent, at least it is ungrudging and most 
hearty. We should all have done better if there had 
been anybody to teach us and to drill us. But we 
endure neither teaching, nor dictation, nor prompting. And 
since matters are as they are, the will must be taken for the 
deed. The Princess will, we doubt not, read these things aright. 
In the millions of congratulating hands, and in the uplifted 
voices of every order of society — nay, in the very jealousy of 
ranks, and municipalities, and of official authorities—she will 
recognise only the abundant desire of doing too much rather 
than too little in the way of national welcome. All London— 
and, indeed, all the three kingdoms — turning out only to 
pronounce a marriage blessing, is more than enough upon which 
to build the hope of happiness, and of that upon which 
happiness alone depends—of usefulness. Hymen never 
lighted his torch from an altar of rosier fires. Let us add, that 
while we have no reason to regret the abundance of our national 
tears, the dead themselves are not best honoured by the undue 
continuance of mourning. If, as a nation, we have learned that 
one lesson — “‘ Weep bitterly, and make great mourn, and use 
“lamentation as he is worthy, and that a day a two, lest thou 
“be evil spoken of,” yet all of us ought to bear in mind 
the correlative counsel—* Now comfort thyself for thy heavi- 
“ness, and take no heaviness to heart, but drive it away.” 
If, as we believe, apart even from Christian sanctions, the 
departed sympathize with our common human affections, we 
may invoke the pious memory of the Father of his adopted 
country, not only to share in to-day’s welcome, but, in behalf 
of the future of his son and daughter, to require that hence- 
forth we think and speak of him not so much in accents of dis- 
honouring lamentation as in the earnest and cheerful hope of 
imitation :—“ Placide quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, ab 
‘“‘ infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus lamentis, ad contempla- 
“ tionem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque 


 plangi fas est.” 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


4 ep accounts from Poland, though confused and uncertain, 
seem on the whole favourable to the insurgents. Lanotr- 
witscu has succeeded in several skirmishes, and he has for 
the present baffled the Russian columns which have attempted 
to intercept his movements. General Mirrostawsk1, who is 
said to possess considerable ability, has made his way into 
Poland, and if the insurrection assumes the form of a regular 
war, many experienced officers will be found to command the 
national levies. In Europe, as well as in America, it seems 
that railroads and electric telegraphs involve dangers and 
inconveniences of their own, as well as obvious facilities for 
warfare. The Poles have closed several of the roads to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and even beyond the frontier of the 
kingdom it is said that the communications are interrupted. 
Any handful of men, by taking up half-a-dozen rails, or 
cutting a wire, can derange the movements of armies, and the 
transmission of intelligence and of orders. It is only when 
the line of communication is in the undisputed possession of 
a belligerent that he can derive unmixed advantage from 
modern improvements in the art of trangit. During the 
Crimean war, the Russian armies were decimated by the vast 
distances which they were required to traverse over almost 
impracticable roads; and it is possible that, in the conflict 
with the Poles, their operations may be embarrassed by their 
dependence on railways. Although the number of Russian 
troops in Poland is not at present known, it has undoubtedly 
been thought necessary to send large reinforcements from the 
interior of the Empire. The whole army must have been 
largely reduced in numbers by the intermission of the con- 
scription for several years, and the nominal million of men 
who were formerly maintained by Nicno.as have been pro- 
bably diminished by more than half; yet the Emperor of 
Russta has an overwhelming force in comparison with the 
insurgents, and, unless a diversion is effected at home or 
abroad, the prospects of the Poles still appear almost or 
altogether hopeless. In the war of 1831 the nucleus of resist- 
ance was formed by Polish regiments which have long since 
been disbanded, and in the earlier part of the campaign the 


favour of the stronger combatant, and month after month 
additional forces were poured into the country, until the 
resources of the insurgents were exhausted. There is reason 
to fear that the same result may follow a still more unequal 
struggle. 

The Polish patriots have hoped for relief from expected 
disturbances in Russia on the emancipation of the serfs. It is 
not necessary to rely on official reports that perfect tranquil- 
lity prevails, but there seems to be no motive for any 
rebellion of the peasantry against the authority of the 
Evreror. In some districts, the gentry may be exposed 
to hardship or danger; but the army will not be kept 
at home, in a time of civil war, to protect private rights 
or interests. In the Western provinces, where a Polish 
nobility still cherishes national sympathies, it is not impro- 
bable that the peasantry will be encouraged to attack or 
intimidate the landlords. It is evident that the Russian 
Government has fallen back on its most unscrupulous tradi- 
tions ; and if a servile massacre suits its purpose, no impediment 
will be offered to the gratification of popular passions. Long 
before the outbreak of the war, the Imperial authorities were 
in the habit of allying themselves with the lowest class against 
the landed proprietors and the inhabitants of the towns; and the 
reports which they have lately issued represent their wishes, if 
not their experience, in the frequent statement that the country 
people are hostile to the insurgents. Nevertheless, it is impossi- 
ble to form a confident judgment of the tendencies of a population 
so remote and so imperfectly known. The leaders of the 
revolt may perhaps have established relations with the disaf- 
fected parts of the community in Russia, and they have 
frequently hinted that they have numerous confederates in the 
ranks of the army. Several bodies of insurgents are drawing 
together in the direction of the Lithuanian frontier, and it is 
naturally assumed that they expect active assistance from the 
malcontents of the province. The Lithuanians form a separate 
race, speaking an ancient language of their own; but they 
were formerly subject to the Polish Crown, and they are 
believed still to cherish the old connexion. Local risings in 
the Russian provinces would perhaps relieve the Poles from 
the pressure of superior numbers, and allow them time to 
establish a government and to organize an army; but unless 
they can acquire a certain political consistency, there is reason 
to apprehend that they may be crushed before foreign Powers 
are ready to interfere. 

The iniquity of the Prussian proceedings becomes more 
flagrant as it is more perfectly understood, and the statement 
that the new Convention is but the application of existing 
treaties diminishes the chance of any return to sounder coun- 
sels. The King of Prussta avowedly espouses the cause of 
rulers against their subjects, on the well-known principles of 
the Holy Alliance. His troops have, on more than one occa- 
sion, assisted the Russians, and Polish travellers have been 
shamefully surrendered to the enemy whom they were has- 
tening to combat. Unless the Prussians are prepared for 
forcible resistance to domestic despotism, the universal 
indignation which has been excited by the Royal policy 
will exercise no practical influence. Austria is thus 
far more prudent, but the police regulations on the 
Galician frontier are becoming stricter, and the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at Paris is reported to hold frequent 
conferences with his Russian and Prussian colleagues. 
It is not altogether impossible that the partners in the original 
spoliation of Poland may unite in suppressing the struggle of 
the nation for independence; but, for the present, Austria is 
entitled to credit for the maintenance of neutrality, and her 
traditional policy is opposed to the aggrandizement of Russia. 

The unanimity of both Houses of Parliament, and of all 
classes and parties both in England and France, will naturally 
encourage the hopes of the insurgents. The habitual 
advocates of freedom, of justice, and of national rights, 
are not even repelled from the support of the 
Polish cause by finding themselves in the unwelcome 
company of their bitterest opponents. If the members of 
the Peace Society were to petition unanimously for 4 
declaration of war against some foreign Power, they would 
resemble in some di the partisans of the Pore and 
the Neapolitan Boursoxs, who denounce with justifiable 
vehemence the oppression exercised Russia in Poland. 
More consistent politicians hold that tyranny is 
whether it is practised by a schismatic Emperor or by 4 
Roman Catholic King. Mr. Hennessy and his associates con- 
fine their indignation to the acts of Russia; but, on the whole, 
it is well that, for any reason whatever, they should for once 
object to anything evil. Count MonTaLemberT, not content 


Russians incurred repeated disasters. Time, however, told in 


with his immediate topic of the wrongs of Poland, devotes a 
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Italian unity. At the risk of alienating from his immediate 
clients the sympathy of all moderate men, he affects, in lan- 
guage unworthy of his genius and character, to compare the 
brigands of Naples with the Polish patriots. Both, he says, 
are called robbers and murderers by their enemies, and both 
are @ in a loyal resistance to foreign usurpers. It 
would be difficult to find a more conclusive proof that political 
judgment is incompatible with sectarian habits of thought. 
The fanatic who habitually subordinates justice to orthodoxy 
is incapable of bearing valid testimony even in favour of 
freedom and of right. 

In 1831 it was asked whether a French army could go to 
Poland in a balloon, M. pe Montarempert replies that 
Russia is vulnerable by sea, and that the diplomatic inter- 
ference of France would probably render the employment of 
force superfluous. Russia might, perhaps, listen to menace, 
though scarcely to peaceful remonstrance ; but neither Eng- 
land nor France can threaten hostile measures until they have 
positively determined on adopting them. There is at present 
no sufficient ground for the only demand which would satisfy 
the insurgents, They would know the uselessness of an 
amnesty, and they can scarcely hope for independence. It is 
due to M. pe Montatempert to notice his protest against a 
selfish attack on Germany when Poland requires assistance 
against Russia; but it is almost certain that, in the event of a 
war, an attempt would be made to conquer the Rhine. As 
the struggle proceeds, the duties and opportunities of foreign 
States may possibly become clearer. For the present, it 
seems difficult to advance beyond a barren expression of 


sympathy, 


THE SPIRITUAL ROUND ROBIN. 


ARIOUS methods have been in use in various ages for 
the purpose of getting rid of heretics. At first, anathemas 
were resorted to; later on, they were reinforced by burning; 
and in our own day, a thumping fine, in the shape of a depri- 
vation or suspension combined with costs, has been employed, 
not without success. But since this species of nuisance first 
began to trouble the Church, the idea of expelling it by 
addressing a polite entreaty to it to make itself scarce has 
never before suggested itself to any generation of bishops. 
Undoubtedly it has advantages over the more antiquated 
methods. Suing a bishop before an ecclesiastical Court is not 
a cheap enterprise, even if there is any legal machinery by 
which it might be done. Its success would, in any case, be 
doubtful; for the bishop must be tried according to a 
standard of formularies which were composed centuries before 
his patent arithmetical doctrine-gauge was suggested to him by 
the intelligent Zulu. Refutation, on the other hand, would 
be more troublesome still, and would be a process to which 
an assembly of Bishops could hardly be expected to commit 
themselves. The more learned members of the Bench, 
knowing that several of their younger colleagues had been 
appointed especially on account of their ignorance of 
Greek, would feel that there was an insulting mockery in 
proposing an undertaking which implied a knowledge of 
Hebrew. But a round-robin was hampered with none 
of these difficulties. It was very cheap, costing nothing but 
penny stamps. It committed nobody to anything, and spared 
the Bishops the embarrassing and offensive necessity of 
declaring exactly what it was that they themselves believed 
upon the points at issue. Besides, it expressed, with admira- 
ble precision, the actual state of their own feclings on the 
subject. They had no keen desire to refute the erroneous 
doctrines of their audacious brother; for similar doctrines 
have been circulated in the publications of laymen for years, 
while the Bishops have been looking on with calm and gen- 
tlemanly indifference. Nor did they look forward with 
anything like enthusiasm to the prospect of an ecclesiastical 
process against an episcopal defendant. It would be a most 
dangerous precedent. One of the great privileges of a 
bishop’s position has been that proud elevation above the 
sea of controversy from which he could look down with 
Lucretian complacency upon the legal storms by which the 
inferior clergy were being buffeted. They shrank from putting 
into practice the evil doctrine that a bishop was as liable to 
trial as any miserable curate was to be stretched or shortened 
by the Procrustes of the Court of Arches. They only want 
to get rid of their heretical prelate quietly, as of a noisy 
guest ; and they feel that it would save so much trouble if he 
would but get rid of himself. 
The only objection that can be urged against the course they 
have taken is that it will be wholly ineffectual. It involves 
an entirely new conception of the character of a heretic. He 


has always been looked upon as a species of vermin, who is 
not entitled to benefit by the laws of sport; but it has never 
been suggested before that, like the “’coon” in the American 
story, he was ready to “come down” spontaneously, Most 
of us have heard of the invitation addressed to a domestic 
bird — 

Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be killed, 

The gentry’s in the parlour, and their stomachs must be filled ; 
but it is-nowhere recorded that the duck responded in any 
way to the appeal. Church innovators have always been 
remarkably reluctant to come and be killed. Generally, they 
are ready to sustain their opinions to the utmost. In some 
cases they have been willing, under the pressure of fear or 
argument, penitently to confess their heresy, and to undergo 
the punishment awarded to it. But no heretic has ever yet 
consented of his own accord to inflict upon himself the 
penalties of error, while still stoutly maintaining that what he 
preaches is the truth. To do justice to the orthodox of past 
times, none of them have ever yet had the impudence to 
suggest such a course to their opponents. It required the 
extreme agony of an inextricable dilemma to blind men to 
the undignified absurdity of the proposal they were making. 
Bishop CoLenso is of opinion that his criticisms upon the 
Pentateuch are true. He attempts to persuade the English 
public to take the same view by laying before them the proofs 
which have satisfied his own mind; and he calls upon the 
laity, acting through Parliament, to alter the formularies of 
the Established Church, so as to bring them into har- 
mony with what he asserts to be the truth. Whereupon the 
Bishops lovingly exhort him to consider the scandal he is 
causing, and to resign his position asa bishop. They might 
as well call upon a Reformer to resign his seat in the House 
of Commons, or suggest to a hostile and invading general that 
it would greatly conduce to the peace of the world if he would 
give up all his guns and colours, and run away, without the 
needless preliminary of a battle. Right or wrong, Bishop 
Cotenso, as he has taken the earliest opportunity of stating, 
is here to fight. He has thrown down his gauntlet, and 
waits for some champion of orthodoxy to take it up; and he is 
willing to tilt either in the field of controversy or of law. The 
spectators will feel something like contempt for the thirty 
Bishops, if no one among them can pluck up heart enough to 
take up the gage, and break a controversial lance in defence of 
orthodoxy. But that contempt must turn to absolute ridicule, 
if the recreant thirty go up in a body to the challenger, and, 
disclaiming with unctuous phrases all intention of using their 
lances, beg him to be good enough to unhorse himself— 
adding that, if he does so, he may depend upon their diligently 
praying that he may ultimately be restored to the saddle. 

It is probable that Bishop CoLenso’s attempt to convert the 
English Church will be futile. At all events, there seems no 
present likelihood that he will succeed in procuring the 
adaptation of the Prayer-Book to his views. But until a fair 
time has been allowed him for the purpose of bringing the 
Church over to his own views, there is no room for the impu- 
tation of dishonesty. It will dawn upon him at last that the 
mass of the English Church will never fall into his views. On 
the other hand, his own views may be expected to develope. 
He appears at eyo to entertain no apprehension that the 
process which he has employed against the Pentateuch can be 
applied with almost equal force to the New Testament; but 
no one who is even superficially acquainted with German 
theology can share his confidence in that res The time 
must come, therefore, when he will see that his own mind and 
that of the Church he represents are too far asunder for the 
possibility of co-operation. He will then be compelled to 
decide for himself whether he can usefully continue to teach 
in the name of a body towards which he stands in an attitude 
of hopeless antagonism, But the time for suggesting such 
considerations to him is far distant as yet. Before he can be 
morally bound to sever himself from his Church on account 
of alleged disagreement, he has a right to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether that disagreement can be overcome. The 
case must be argued out at the bar of the Church at large, 
before the verdict can be held to have been definitively given 
on either side. He is certainly not bound, in the present 
stage of the controversy, to allow rg my to be entered 
as if the argument had gone against him, in order to please 
opponents who avowedly decline argument altogether. The 
reasoning which the Bishops base upon his consecration vows 
shows a forgetfulness of the ecclesiastical distinction between 
orders and mission which is not creditable to such eminent 
divines. The Bishop's vows were taken when he received his 
orders as abishop; and of those orders, as his opponents per- 
fectly well know, he cannot, in the eyes of theologians, divest him- 
self by any process whatsoever. When he received his mission 
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to Natal, he took no vows at all. He might resign that mission 
if he pleased; but he would not by such a step repair his broken 
vows—if they have been broken; nor would he lessen the 
scandal, if such there be, attaching to a sceptical bishop. One 
of his remonstrants is a bishop who has retired from all his 
episcopal functions. But he is not the less, on that account, 
a bishop of the Church of England. That sensation which is 
undoubtedly excited in the religious world by the eccentricities 
of a man nS bears the title of bishop, and whith the re- 
monstrants deplore as a scandal, will remain the same whether 
the erratic prelate does or does not discharge episcopal functions 
in Port Natal. 


The only strong impression which this proceeding of the 
collective wisdom of the Bishops will leave upon the public 
mind is, that whenever they are able to combine in such rare 
unanimity, it is to do something ungenerous and ungracious. 
Some twelve years ago a similar spectacle was seen. A few 
clergymen, perhaps not much more discreet in their way than 
Dr. Cotenso, had drawn down upon themselves a storm of 
public indignation by the introduction of an unusual ritual 
in their churches. For the moment, the Ultra-Protestants 
carried all before them, and Exeter Hall reigned supreme. 
The Bishops, who had watched controversy succeed con- 
troversy in helpless inaction, and had never been able to 
agree on any one doctrinal question, saw their opportunity, 
and promptly spoke. They who had never combined before 
found that they could act together in adding their missile 
to the shower that was flying at the victims of the 
popular fury. After a considerable lapse of time, the 
opportunity has returned to them, and an over-zealous theorist 
is pilloried again. They have watched the course of opinion 
with care; and having come to the conclusion that Bishop 
Cotenso has no friends, they proceed as in such cases the 
proverb recommends. In the brute creation one sees the 
same principle frequently acted upon. If a sheep turns 
sickly, all the other sheep will combine to butt him out of the 
flock. If a seabird is shot at sea, all the other seabirds will 
drop behind and leave off following the ship, in order that 
they may regale themselves upon the body of their luckless 
comrade. Among human beings the practice appears to be 
confined to bishops. If Dr. Cotenso should be the first victim 
of this spirit, assuredly he will not be the last. Are they all 
so well agreed upon the exact nature of the inspiration of 
Scripture? Can they venture to draw up a new definition of 
faith upon that question, and promote a persecution for the 
purpose of enforcing it? No such definition has hitherto been 
attempted by them. The memorial carefully avoids the barest 
suggestion of a positive statement. Yet it seems but common 
justice that they should state what it is that they themselves 
believe, before they combine to assail a brother bishop for not 
believing the same. 


THE DEBATE IN THE PRUSSIAN CHAMBER, 


| Abels nation that tries to win the right of governing 
itself has to pass through its own special difficulties, 
and learns, in its own particular way, how to gain and use its 
strength. Prussia is just rising into the rank of a constitu- 
tional country by the singular process of having to endure and 
repel the insults of one of the oddest Prime Ministers that were 
ever imposed on a nation by its Sovereign. The rage of 
Count Bismark is not the rage of a hero, or the violent defence 
of the champion of principles; it is simply what, in homely 
English, may be termed the fury of a swell against snobs. He 
is like the gentlemanly candidate at the hustings, who reck- 
lessly invites a shower of eggs and turnips, and is still happy 
because he knows that he has the borough in‘his pocket. He 
treats the deputies as if they were a set of vulgar ruffians who 
have their idle fling at a great nobleman, and are welcome 
to it, because they can do him no real hurt. He does not 
affect to be polite, or to believe in the necessity of reticence 
or courtesy. In the recent debate on the Polish question, he 
even said he was glad to find that they resented the imputa- 
tion of a readiness to invite the enemies of Prussia to attack 
her while defenceless, because this showed a spark of patriotism, 
and even that feeble spark was more than he could have ex- 
pected. He told them that their resolutions, condemning the 
policy of the Government in negotiating the Russian Conven- 
tion, were utterly useless, for they did not produce the slightest 
practical effect, and did not hurt the Government in any wa: 
except one. He must allow that there was one way in which 
they did hurt the Government, for they compelled the 
Ministers to abandon the really important business of 
administration, and attend to the idle speeches by which 
the Chambers were induced to adopt what idle busy- 


bodies proposed. Otherwise, it could make no difference 
to the Kine and his advisers whether the Chamber came to 
one decision or another. The insults of the Prive Minister 
were so fiery and so personal, he rambled off into so many 
irrelevant topics, and raked up so many old grievances, that 
the President called him to order. But Count Bismark was 
not to be beaten. He started the theory that a Minister could 
not be called to order, and that, being sent to the Chamber 

the Kiva, he might say exactly what he pleased. The Presi- 
dent and the whole Chamber instantly rose in arms. <A scene 
of the most furious uproar ensued, and the President rang his 
big bell for a long time without effect. These are the sort of 
trials to which the cause of free government is exposed on the 
Continent ; although we may observe that the troubles of the 
Prussian Parliamentary President are ecli by those of his 
counterpart in Greece, for we are told that during a recent 
debate at Athens the Vice-President of the Assembly 
“violently agitated both his big and his little bell” without 
any one paying him the slightest attention. However, at 
Berlin, the ringing of the bell at last produced its effect, and 
Count Bismark closed the contest by remarking that, having 
twice uttered the observation which the Chamber considered 
especially offensive, he considered it superfluous to repeat it 


again. 


This is all very good fun as long as it lasts, and we may be 
sure that there were plenty of people in Prussian society who 
applauded Count Bismark heartily, and thought he had put 
down the canaille with great spirit and the proper arrogance 
of a nobleman. Whenever the leader of a caste gives public 
expression to the most rampant pretensions of his order, he is 
certain to be thought a fine fellow. And everything that 
Count Bismark said and did testified to the sincerity of his 
opinion that it was his duty and privilege to make the Parlia- 
mentary wretches feel as contemptible as possible. In nothing, 
probably, was he more sincere than in the wish he expressed, 
that he had an English House of Commons to deal with. 
He did not care to remember that he is the sort of man whom 
the English House of Commons barely tolerates as a joke, 
but he was possessed by the thought that the English 
House of Commons consists, in a large measure, of people 
who are socially at least the equals of a Prussian 
Count. He expressed what is undoubtedly true — that 
a speaker cannot manage or persuade a popular assembly the 
members of which he despises. It is hard work to have to 
preside over the deliberations of an English vestry, for the 
president, if he is a gentleman, thinks and speaks in a 
different way from that in which his hearers think and speak ; 
and it is almost equally hard for an aristocratic Minister to 
have patience with what he considers a vulgar Chamber. It 
is not until a social change is effected, and until the vulgar 
have, from some source, a power which all are forced to 
acknowledge, that the differences of rank and birth cease to 
interpose a barrier. The hopeful feature in the present 
phase of Prussian politics is, that we can discern the be- 
ginnings of such a change, and see something coming into 
existence which will soon introduce a new source of con- 
sideration, prestige, and influence in Prussian life. The 
Lower House is beginning to gain a position in Europe. 
It is backed up by the reputation it is achieving among 
the greater nations. Its leaders are earning a name 
and inaugurating a policy which interest foreigners, and 
attract the respect and notice of the outer world. The West 
is learning to distinguish between the foolish Kixe and his 
Ministers on the one hand, and the people and their repre- 
sentatives on the other. This, if it goes on long enough, 
must raise up a counterpoise to the tyranny of the aristocracy. 
It is impossible that a man whom all Europe pronounces a 
fool should go on for ever laughing at and insulting men 
whom all Europe pronounces sensible and courageous, merely 
because he goes to Court and is smiled on, whereas they either 
may not go there at all, or, if they do go there, have to endure 
the awful frowns of Witu1am I. And it is curious to see how 
sure the Prussians are that in the end victory will be with the 
people, and how determined they are not to throw away 
the chance they have got. While the my of Count 
BisMaRK was at its greatest height, and while the Deputies 
were burning with indignation at the insults offered them, 
there were cries from the public in the gallery entreat- 
ing the House not to give way to anger, and to avoid 
every pretext for saying that the aim of the Liberals is to 
upset the authority ef the Kixc. When such is the sense 
and prudence of the outside public, the Deputies are not likely 
to go wrong, and if they can but gain time they gain every- 
thing. In all probability, Prussia will not openly recede from 


the position she has assumed, and Count Bismark will not 
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admit that either Western Europe or the Chamber of Deputies 
has made him change his mind ; but Western Europe and the 
Chamber know the truth, and the Lower House cannot fail 
to be treated, both in and out of Prussia, as representing a 
policy which must be triumphant, unless the Krye and his 
Ministers are so imprudent as to defy all opposition, to 
challenge the censure of Europe, and to provoke an indignant 
people to do its worst. 

When Count Bismark explained that he and his master 
could not view the Polish struggle with indifference, and 
could not pretend to regard it as the same thing to them 
whether the Emperor ALEXANDER or Mrerotawski ruled on 
the other side of the Prussian border, he drew aside the very 
thin veil which conceals the real causes of the excessive 
bitterness with which the Court has recently viewed the 
proceedings of the Lower House. He stated, with the frank- 
ness of a man who says what he pleases to his inferiors, that 
he regarded the opposition of the Parliamentary leaders to the 
Kine and the Polish insurrection as parts of the same move- 
ment. It is a general uprising of democracy against good 
government, a return to the anarchy of 1848, and an attack 
of the mob on decent society and the sacred cause of order. 
The Krxe evidently believes this, and his belief is strengthened 
by the sympathetic opinion of every one who lives with him. 
He remembers 1848, and is proud of the success with which 
the troops under his orders suppressed the turbulence of an 
unarmed, distracted German mob. He has once in his life 
won a cheap victory on behalf of kingship and the sacred 
order of nobility ; and he is not the man to see that times 
are changed, or to understand that a mob without leaders 
and without purpose is one thing, and that a body of depu- 
ties representing the settled wishes of the nation, keeping 
strictly within the letter of the Constitution, and earning the 
applause of the West by prudence and patient good sense, is 
quite another thing. He can understand being a good kind 
father of the Fatherland, if every one will obey him; and he 
can understand the bustle of military movements and the 
clanging of cavalry officers, if there is a chance of giving the 
mob a good lesson, But, except as a well-beloved Parent 
of his Country, or as a fussy old military martinet, he is not 
prepared to act. His views of kingly conduct are confined to 
being good-humoured with his subjects if they love and 
honour him very much, or hacking at them and 
riding them down if they do not. Just now he is in 
the cavalry-oflicer frame of mind, and, as one of the Parlia- 
mentary speakers justly observed, the consequence is, that the 
army is supreme in everything. It is a government of aide- 
de-camps, not of Ministers, for the Ministers only do as they are 
told, and have no voice or will of their own. Things are thus 
reduced to an intelligible issue, and the question presented to 
Prussia assumes its simplest form. If the country can stand 
this long, it can stand anything. To us in England, the 
government of Prussian cavalry officers appears about the last 
of all forms of authority which a nation that respects itself 
could be expected to endure. 


MR. COBDEN UPON OBSOLETE SHIPS. 


it is probable that, if Mr. Conpen had not been weighted 
with the alliance of Mr. Bricut, he would have been a far 
more powerful man than he is now. From a literary point of 
view, indeed, he is not comparable with his friend. He has 
no command of the sonorous and vigorous diction of which 
Mr. Bricut has produced so many splendid specimens. His 
speeches have no style in them. They are still as 
“unadorned ” as they were eighteen years ago. But they 
possess qualities which make them far more effective, both in 
the House of Commons and in their operation upon th? 
public mind. His logic is close, and bears on it the appear- 
ance of more sincerity of conviction and a less elaborate 
preparation. His facts have a rough exterior, but they are 
much more artfully disposed than Mr. Bricut’s. Both the 
friends, like the generality of speakers, probably collect their 
facts in order to suit their preconceived reasoning; but Mr. 
Bricut’s facts always bear upon the face of them that they 
have been got together for a purpose, while Mr. Cospen’s 
leave the impression that they have forced him, rather against 
his will, into the line of argument he is taking. There 
is a further difference between them, which materi- 
ally affects their comparative popularity in the House of 


Commons. Mr. Bricur is fond of flinging about him the 


vilest insinuations against whole classes — Mr. Conpen confines 
his acrimony to a few official personages. As a general propo- 
sition, the rule holds good that classes have much thinner 
skins than individuals; and it is eminently true where the 
individuals are official. 


Mr. Copnpen’s speech on Thursday night was a powerful 
specimen of his oratory, though, except in irritating the two 
officials whom he attacked, it does not seem to have produced 
any immediate effect upon the House. If it had been 
delivered by any one whose antecedents were less question- 
able, it would probably have met with more support. He did 
his best to ignore those antecedents, and to argue from a point 
of view foreign to his habits. But the disguise of an enthu- 
siast for English honour fits him ill, and the demure drab of 
the Peace party was perpetually peeping out from under it. 
He professed to be solicitous for the efficiency of the Navy, 
and the honour of naval officers. But he could not suppress 
an occasional slap at the “panics,” or keep his foot off the 
slippery French statistics upon which Lord Paterson has 
tripped him up before. The belief with which the House 
was evidently possessed, that, under cover of attacking 
Admiralty mismanagement, he was only caring to reduce 
the “number of seamen voted for the Navy, destroyed 
the effect of his most vigorous thrusts. The two impugned 
officials were left to make out the best case they could 
in their own defence upon points of detail, and Lord 
Patmerston did not even deign to reply to his old assailant. 
Whatever misdeeds the Admiralty may perpetrate, the House 
has fully made up its mind that it will not again place an 
English Admiral in the position of having to put to sea with a 
fleet manned by cabmen and tailors. The reference made by 
Mr. Coppen to America was unfortunate in a speech designed 
to induce the House to diminish the trained force which it sup- 
ports. The name could not but bring to the minds of those who 
heard it a recollection of the vast expense which the United 
States have been forced to incur, and the fearful loss they 
have hazarded, from being compelled, in a critical moment, to 
rely wholly upon levies of raw recruits. 


If Mr. Conpen had been able to separate his ostensible from 
his real object, the former might very probably have been thought 
worthy of more attentive consideration. His case against the 
Board of Admiralty was very strong. Three reforms in naval 
architecture have, he contended, been made imperative by the 
advances of science. One is the use of steam—another is the 
use of iron armour—and the third is the construction of ships 
of smaller size. All these have been adopted now for some 
years by France; and all three were advocated by the present 
Secretary of the ApmiraLty when he was out of office. The 
two first were adopted by our own authorities but tardily, 
and the possession of a complete fleet of useless ships is 
the memento bequeathed to us by the delay. For the 
third, though it was that upon which Lord Ciarence 
PaGeT was wont to insist most strongly, Mr. Cospen thinks 
it doubtful whether the Admiralty have yet appreciated 
its necessity. Of these complaints it would appear that the 
oldest is the best founded. ‘The reluctance displayed by the 
Admiralty to admit the uselessness of sailing men-ot-war 
was both more damaging and less pardonable than their 
deafness to the claims of iron. The superiority of steam was 
an accepted fact for many years before the old sailors of 
Whitehall could make up their minds to abandon the recol- 
lections of their youth. Iron armour has been suggested 
fur more recently, and even now its adoption is not 
free from difficulty. Protecting a wooden ship with 
iron has turned out to -be like mending an old garment 
with new cloth. The stronger material soon wears and 
rends the weaker to which it is fastened. The supply of a 
fleet which shall be all iron, on the other hand, involves the 
gigantic expense of reconstructing two or three of our dock- 
yards. And the impossibility of preventing a foul bottom 
still defies all the efforts of science to find a remedy. The 
iron-casing of the Hatteras, though useless for the purpose of 
turning the shot of the Alabama, succeeded in collecting a 
colony of zoophytes in numbers quite sufficient to destroy her 
speed. Naval architects have a choice of styles before them, 
which seems only to be a choice of evils. If they build of 
mere wood, their ships are “ simple slaughter-houses” when 
exposed to a fire of shells. If they plate wood with iron, the 
plates loosen in heavy weather, so that it becomes absolutely 
necessary, a8 a measure of economy, that the armour-plated 
ships should never go to sea. If they construct entirely of 
iron, the ships will not shake to pieces in a storm, and are 
possibly invulnerable under fire; but their bottoms become 
foul so rapidly that any light-heeled wooden vessel can run 
away from them. The only fact that appears to stand out 
pretty plainly is, that if ships are not virtually invulnerable 
they must be small. Even a wooden ship, with modern artillery, 
good heels, and too small a hull to be hit by a long shot, can 
give a great deal of trouble to a fleet of ironsides and large 
frigates, as Captain Semmes has conclusively demonstrated. 
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It must also be remembered that the invention of steam has 
given great facilities for resorting to the protection of shoal 
water, which vessels with light draught will be able to use with 
effect in manceuvring against three-deckers. 

In the midst of the mental confusion which the interchange 
of technical rejoinders and surrejoinders is certain to produce, 
Mr. Coxpen’s speech leaves upon the mind the distinct impres- 
sion that, while lavish sums have been laid out upon our fleet 
during the last twenty years, it has never yet succeeded in 
emerging from a condition of incipient reconstruction. The 
panegyric which, as patriots, we all desire to pronounce upon 
it has, unhappily, been stereotyped in the future tense. It 
may be safely anticipated that the nation will not always be 
content to pay so large an annual price for the contingent 
remainder of an efficient fleet. But Mr. Cospen makes a 
mistake in attributing all the shortcomings of our naval 
administration to two particular statesmen, who have shown 
rather more than the average activity of their class. * The 
strange denial which Lord Ciarence Pacet’s official life has 
given to his unofficial professions shows that something more 
is required to reform the vices of the Board of Admiralty 
than the mere goodwill of the statesmen who govern it. 
The rusty mechanism that is preserved with so much 
disastrous solicitude in Whitehall presents an obstacle 
to improvement which neither nautical knowledge nor ad- 
ministrative skill can conquer. It is not even clear that the 
political chiefs of the department exercise an absolute control. 
Some vague indefinite power of modifying their decisions 
appears to be exercised by permanent officers, who cannot be 
forced to defend their own prejudices or explain their negli- 
gence before Parliament. There is that undefined distribution 
of responsibility and power that forms the shelter under 
which routine flourishes undisturbed and jobbery grows 
luxuriantly. Before the fruits of a pure and intelligent ad- 
ministration can be looked for in our Navy, this worn-out 
department must be recast. It is vain to quarrel with poli- 
tical chiefs because they have failed to infuse a new life into 
a body of public servants among whom mismanagement has 
become a sacred tradition. Until they are strengthened by a 
strong expression of opinion to deal with it effectually, that 
which has been will be again. The Admiralty will continue 
to follow the progress of science at a respectful distance, 
always arriving at an appreciation of each successive inven- 
tion just soon enough to find that it is obsolete, and never 
yielding their adhesion to anything new until the time has 
come to defend it against the claims of something newer. 


AMERICA, 


byes House of Representatives which resigned its functions 
two or three days ago endeavoured to illustrate its 
expiring moments by two vigorous measures. The Prestpent 
was authorized to call the militia, including the whole able- 
bodied population, into active service; and he was also 
empowered to issue letters of marque. Foreigners have no 
right to complain of any military arrangements which the 
Government of the United States may think advisable. It 
is not surprising that}the supply of volunteers should fall off, 
when nearly a million of men have been recruited in two 
years; and if the militia laws afford the most convenient 
machinery of conscription, it may be prudent to try once more 
the experiment of compulsory enlistment. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether the gallant Pennsylvanians who, the other 
day, lay down during a combat with the enemy, would have 
displayed more patriotic ardour if they had been called a 
part of the State militia. If, however, the summons of all 
the inhabitants of the Republic to arms produces little effect 
on the armies, it may have served a politi¢al purpose by 
proving that Congress was in earnest. The incoming House 
of Representatives, and the Governments of the different 
States, must concur in the measure before it is actually 
enforced. Benevolent minds observe with satisfaction the 
humorous resolution of the Senate, by which the warlike 
preachers of New England are ‘subjected to the obligation of 
military service. Since the days of Asop’s Trumpeter, no 
juster liability has been imposed on the sonorous non-com- 
batants who exhort their countrymen to slaughter. 

The unprovoked resort of Congress to the employment of 
privateers is deserving of the gravest censure. For all the 
purposes of the present war, letters of marque are absolutely 
superfluous, as the enemy has no commercial marine to 
reward the cupidity of piratical adventurers. The United 
States navy commands the sea, and blockades the Confederate 
coasts for two or three thousand miles. If more ships are 
required, the Government can easily provide them, and it can 
furnish them with legitimate commissions. It is notorious that 


privateers are fitted out exclusively for purposes of plunder, 
and that they never willingly fight. No capitalist will invest 
his money in speculation on the capture of the Alabama, and, in 
default of objects of prey, not a single letter of marque will 
be demanded or issued. There is, indeed, scarcely an attempt 
to disguise the purpose of preparing for a foreign war, and the 
ordinary course of American politics would indicate an inten- 
tion of picking a quarrel with England. No other Power 
possesses so large a mercantile navy as the United States, and 
consequently, the Federal Government, in a contest with 
France or with Russia, would risk more than it could possibly 
gain by the employment of irregular methods of warfare. As 
all the European States have agreed amongst themselves to 
discontinue the use of letters of marque, American commerce 
would be exempt from the annoyance inflicted by privateers, 
unless the enemy were forced to employ them for purposes of 
retaliation. On this ground it might reasonably have been 
supposed that England was threatened, especially as the chronic 
hatred of the Mother-country has lately been inflamed into 
unusual excess; and it is possible that the intentions of the 
Government may be misconstrued by New York journalists, 
who announce the probability of an immediate rupture with 
France. It is said that the Presment and his advisers, as if 
for the purpose of hampering their own future policy, have 
formally declared that a recognition of the South will be 
regarded as a cause of war; and rumour adds that France has 
already determined on taking the obnoxious step, and that 
hostilities are consequently expected to commence within two 
or three months. The report would deserve little attention 
if the law authorizing letters of marque had not suggested the 
probability of some foreign complication. It is still difficult 
to believe that the deferential submission which has hitherto 
been exhibited towards France will be suddenly exchanged 
for an unnecessary defiance. Recognition might perhaps afford 
a justifiable cause of war, especially as it would almost neces- 
sarily imply an intention of more active interference; yet it 
is unwise in the Federal Government to challenge beforehand 
enemies who might, perhaps, still be conciliated by prudent 
measures. As France has no apparent interest in quarrelling 
with the United States, the recognition of the South may be 
still subject to indefinite delay. After all, the suspicion 
recurs, that the privateers are to seize a richer booty than the 
cargoes of the scanty commercial navy of France. 


If the Federal Government really meditates a foreign war, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the object is not to serve or to 
save the country, but to divert public attention from the 
hopeless conquest of the Confederate States. Mr. Sewarp has 
to the last persevered in the stale and idle affectation of 
treating the accomplished secession of the South as a mere 
squabble of factions. While the army of the Potomac still 
halts and dwindles away in the North of Virginia, Mr. Sewarp 
is not ashamed to inform foreign Governments that the 
partial revolt is principally confined to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. In any other country, the braggart 
Minister would have been driven from office by public con- 
tempt and indignation; and even Americans, notwithstanding 
their passionate love of bluster, are beginning to contrast the 
language of the public despatches with the achievements of 
the armies, and with the prospects of the war. The Secretary 
of Strate would provide himself with an ostensible excuse for 
the failure of his prophecies if he could account for the ac- 
complished independence of the South by the outbreak of a 
European war. As England has steadily refused to be pro- 
voked by innumerable insults into illegality, or even into 
discourtesy, the Government may, as a last resource, have 
determined on a war with France. The rupture would afford 
Mr. Sewarp an opportunity of enlisting the patriotic feelings 
of his countrymen on his own side, in the personal controversy 
between himself and the French Minister at Washington ; but, 
unfortunately, all the objects which would be attained by a war 
would be far more certainly ensured by a wanton quarrel with 
England. It is strange that even American vanity should 
believe in the possibility of a successful contest with either of 
the two great European Powers. The Southern ports would 
be opened, the Northern ports would be closed, and the 
balanced fortune of the civil war would at once incline to the 
Confederates. 


The general conscription, even if it is maintained by the 
new Congress, will probably add little to the strength of the 
army. ‘The volunteers who complete their term of service 
in June will assuredly claim exemption from the draft, even 
if their immunity is not already secured by law. It is incredible 
that half a million of raw civilians should on the war in 
the South, while an equal number of partially trained soldiers 


return to peaceful occupations at home. The fifteen hundred 
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New England clergymen, though they supply a fair subject for 
a legislative joke, will be found unprofitable food for powder 
in the field. The peace party, which is increasing its 
strength in all parts of the North, will be reinforced by 
all who are unwilling to serve, as well as by the friends 
and families of the conscripts. The militia force is commanded 
by officers of its own, who are, for the most part, ignorant of 
war, and it is constitutionally commanded by the Governors 
of the States. It is, on the whole, tolerably certain that if 
Vicksburg is not taken within two months, the navigation of 
the Mississippi will be opened during the present year by 
compact either with the Federal Government or with the 
North-Western States; and, for the same reasons, if the expe- 
dition against Charleston fails, the North will unwillingly, but 
finally, submit to the abandonment of its most cherished pur- 
pose of revenge. In the heart of New England itself, the 
Democrats are beginning to protest against the perverse 
obstinacy of the Government, and it is remarkable that the 
Presipent’s Proclamation appears to be tacitly consigned to 
oblivion. Even the English Emancipation Society is perhaps 
beginning to be ashamed of its officious and premature 
applause. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCTATION. 
GENERAL MEETING, whether of a railway company 


or any other public association, is always rather a 
critical affair. A little want of judgment may at any moment 
convert a slight divergence of opinion into a serious difference, 
and mar the common object by needless dissension. From 
the excessive keenness of the interest taken by amateur rifle- 
men in everything which relates to their great annual contest, 
the National Ritle Association is peculiarly open to the 
dangers we have hinted at, and this year there had been many 
premonitory symptoms of opposition to the course which the 
Council have hitherto followed. Under these circumstances, 
the result of Wednesday's meeting is a subject for hearty 
congratulation to all who desire to see the Association which 
has done so much for the Rifle retain the confidence of the 
Volunteers at large. Of necessity, the discussion was confined, 
for the most part, to points of detail which to any but 
riflemen would appear of little importance, though to 
Volunteers they presented themselves as involving prin- 
ciples vital to the success of future competitions. 
On almost all these matters there were, perhaps, as 
many opinions as there were members of the Association 
gathered together. One topic which had been very vigorously 
agitated was the propriety of modifying the regulations of the 
contest for the QurEn’s Prize. A large section of the Volun- 
teer force was, moreover, resolute to press for greater favour 
to the long Enfield as compared with the fancy rifles which 
have thrown it into the shade. Alterations in the distributions 
of prizes were desired in the interest of every class into which 
the great body of competitors could by any ingenuity be 
divided. London Riflemen and members of country'corps had 
each their own crotchets, both as to the conditions of competi- 
tion and the time of the meeting. A system of handicapping 
was recommended, by some in the interest of bad rifles, and by 
others in the interest of bad shots. The minutest detail of 
the rules hitherto in force did not escape criticism. One 
gentleman had weighed the cartridges, and found them a 
fraction of a grain wrong; others complained, not wholly 
without reason, of the untoward consequences of the rigid 
testing of the rifles used for the QueEN’s Prize, while an 
equally energetic protest was entered against the omission of 
the same severity in the contest for extra prizes allotted to the 
lovers of the Government arm. Besides all these, and many 
more subjects of discussion on the part of the Volunteers, the 
guniakers who lately competed at Woolwich had to present 
the very substantial grievance that all but one of them had 


’ been beaten, and that Mr. WuirwortH was once more the 


fortunate exception. 


We are not at all sorry to see that details of this description 
command so eager an interest on the part of the members of 
the Association ; and whatever may be the difficulty of pleasing 
all, the Council may rejoice in having the aid of infinite sug- 
gestions in carrying out the task which they have managed 
with so much success. The day when their constituents 
cease to be importunate will be the beginning of a season of 
apathy in the cause of rifle-shooting which the Council of 
the Association would be the first to regret; and, to do them 
justice, it must be allowed by the most captious of their 
critics that they have always been ready to make the best use 
of the advice which is so freely volunteered for their 
guidance. 


The real significance of the recent meeting is to be found in 
the evidence which it supplied of the good sense which has 
preserved substantial harmony and co-operation among a body 
of enthusiasts, almost every one of whom has some special 
hobby of his own. ‘The little discrepancies which had been 
magnified beforehand, in the eyes of many of the disputants, 
into serious causes of difference, melted away one by one, and 
before the meeting separated there was perhaps not a single 
Volunteer present who was not satisfied that his own views 
-had made unexpected progress, and that the Council 
| of the Association deserved the confidence of every 
| member as the impartial representative of the entire body. 
_ Very much of this agreeable harmony was due to the admi- 
_ rable tact with which the Duke of Camsringe presided, to the 
genuine interest which he displayed in the objects of the 
| Association, and, above all, to the sound judgment with which 
‘he moderated between conflicting opinions. It was fortunate 
| that the proposal to vary the conditions of the QureEn’s Prize, 
| by confining it strictly to the regulation weapon, was removed 
| from discussion. Under all the circumstances, it would be 
| difficult to hit upon a better compromise than that which the 
Council have adhered to from the first, and a fruitless debate 
was happily prevented by the announcement that the QuEEN 


| desired that the regulations deliberately established by the 


late Prince Consort for the competition for Her Mavesty’s 
munificent gift should not be departed from. The advocates 
of the Enfield and the small-bore rifles had nevertheless abun- 
dant opportunities to urge the claims of their favourite 
weapons for special consideration, and the debate led to the 
very unusual result of something closely approaching to 
unanimity. 


The truth is, that the question between the long Enfield 
and the small-bore rifles involves considerations much 
broader than those generally brought to bear on the dispute. 
While the Volunteers remain what they are, and what 
indeed they must be as long as they exist at all—an integral 
part of the military establishment of the country—it is obvious 
that they must carry the national arm for the time being, 
whatever it may be. It scarcely needed the assurance of the 
Duke of CamsripGE to convince every one who had thought 
upon the subject that two entirely different weapons, carrying 
different ammunition, could not be tolerated in any army, 
and that every discussion as to the rifle to be encouraged in 
the Volunteer force must start with the assumption that due 
precedence be given to the regulation arm. The time may 
come when the long Enfield may be superseded by a more 
perfect rifle, just as Brown Bess was superseded by tle 
Enfield; but the cost of re-arming the whole military force of 
the country would be prodigious, and it is by no means 
certain that any new weapon which might be substituted 
would not become obsolete almost before the change 
could be completed. Until the comparative advantages of 
breech-loaders and muzzle-loaders have been more fully 
examined, it would be premature to discard the present 
pattern; and it is some satisfaction to know that it is an 
extremely serviceable weapon, and that it can be produced at 
a wonderfully low price. As His Roya, Higuyess reminded 
the meeting, no soldiers in the world are armed as well as our 
own; and though that may not be a reason for rejecting all 
further improvement, it is a suflicient argument against pre- 
cipitate change. We must accept, as the first settled condi- 
tion of the armament of the Volunteers, that for some time to 
come the long Enfield will be their weapon in the ranks, and 
it follows inevitably that every possible encouragement should 
be given to develope its very respectable powers to the 
utmost. It seems to be conceded by the Council that this has 
scarcely yet been done, for, with the exception of the picked 
men sent up for the QuEEN’s and other prizes, Volunteers have 
scarcely any opportunity of competing at Wimbledon with their 
own weapon, unless they venture on the almost hopeless task of 
shooting against very superior rifles. The reason for this appa- 
rent neglect was stated frankly enough by Lord Excuo. The 
Council would be delighted to offer more prizes for the long 
Enfield if they had more funds ; and the difficulty, we believe, 
will be removed, partly by the larger support which this 
declaration will win for them, and still more from the dis- 
covery—which has been confirmed by the experience of many 
competitions—that almost any amount of prizes may be safely 
ofiered, if the conditions are popular, with the certainty that 
the entrance-money will furnish all the requisite funds. We 
have no doubt, therefore, that when the bye-laws for 1863 are 
issued, they will be found to meet the just expectations of the 
great mass of the Volunteers, who know nothing of the mys- 
teries of any rifle except that with which the Government has 


supplied them. 
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At the same time that this point was settled in prin- 
ciple by the general concurrence of the entire meeting 
in the suggestions of their President, another equally 
important maxim was adopted. The Enfield is to 
be encouraged, but this is not to be done by dis- 
couraging the use of the more accurate weapons which 
modern science has produced. The suggestion that the rival 
arms should be brought to a level (that is, to the level of the 
lowest) by a system of handicapping, met with little support ; 
and though there was not a single division taken throughout 
the meeting, there was no difficulty in appreciating the general 
feeling against weighting crack shots and fancy rifles by giving 
odds to less skilful or worse equipped competitors. Such a 
step would be the most serious blow that could be struck at 
the two main objects of the Association—the improvement of 
rifle shooting, and the improvement of rifles. Fortunately, 
there is not the least difficulty in reconciling, in other ways, 
the two indispensable conditions we have stated ; and perhaps 
the happiest way of doing so is to imitate the plan which Sir R. 
M‘Doxnet described as having been adopted with gencral 
approval and great success in the rifle contests of the Volunteers 
of the colony of which he was Governor. This is simply 
to give a prize, or series of prizes, for the best shooting in 
each competition, and a supplementary set of prizes of some- 
what less amount for the best performances with the Enfield 
rifle in the same contest. Besides giving a fair opportunity 
to all, this arrangement has the advantage of supplying a 
comparative test of the different rifles, more perfect, perhaps, 
for practical purposes, than any other, especially if the best 
shots are tempted to use the Enfield by being allowed to enter 
with both classes of rifles. 

Almost the only subject for regret in what occurred at the 
meeting is the announcement that the change of the time of the 
Wimbledon contest to a more propitious month has been pre- 
vented by the engagements of the Hythe staff. It may reasonably 
be hoped that, with abundant notice of what is desired, it will 
be found in future years as easy to make a holiday at Hythe in 
August as in July, but for the present year a postponement of 
a few days is, it seems, all that can be conceded. In this, as 
in all other matters, the Volunteers have every reason to feel 
assured that the Council will, as heretofore, be indefatigable in 
their endeavours to meet the wishes of the majority of their 
constituents, and to insure the permanent and increasing suc- 
cess of the Wimbledon meetings. We hope the Volunteers, 
on their side, will display the same alacrity in strengthening 
the hands of their energetic Council. 


CAMPBELL v. SPOTTISWOODE. 


T would be neither useful nor dignified to complain of the 
expense and annoyance which have been imposed on the 
defendants in the case of Campsety v. Spottiswoope. Even if 
the Court above sustains the opinion intimated by the Curer 
Justice on the point specially found by the jury, the pro- 
prietors of the Saturday Review have reason to be satisfied 
with a verdict which affirms the good faith of the impugned 
publication. Since no evidence was given, or could have been 
given, as to the motives of the writer, the jurors, in substance, 
affirmed that there was reasonable ground for believing in the 
justice of the comments which they nevertheless regarded as 
injurious to the extent of 5o0/. Internal evidence of a sincere 
conviction could, in such a case, only have been furnished by 
the force or plausibility of the reasons which supported the 
libellous conclusion. It is obvious that many statements 
which are credible, or even true, may yet be objectionable 
when they are made in public. Private life and personal 
relations are, in ordinary cases, exempt frony criticism, and 
it is admitted that respectable journalists rarely transgress the 
recognised boundary. But the claim of a similar immunity 
for political and religious publications would, if it were ac- 
knowledged, destroy, for almost all useful purposes, the boasted 
freedom of the English press. The disagreeable duty of resisting 
encroachments on the liberty of open discussion too often devolves 
on the defendants in actions for alleged libels. It was stated, 
in the course of the proceedings, that the action might have 
been compromised by a sweeping retractation of the statements 
which, according to the jury, expressed a sincere and not 
improbable opinion. Although, however, instant submission 
to the menace of legal proceedings would have saved much 
trouble, a tame abdication of the right of criticism would 
have been as incompatible with the public interest as with 
legitimate self-respect. 
Serjeant Parry’s challenge to imitate the creditable example 
of the Zimes in its vindication of a celebrated charge of fraud, 
may be dismissed as a rhetorical flourish. It was possible to 


prove that certain swindlers were guilty of conspiracy ; but 
no witness could swear that the plaintiff in the recent action 
cared for the interests of his paper more earnestly than for 
the souls of the Chinese. The jury has now conclusively 
established the single-minded piety of the motives which had 
been perhaps too irreverently questioned; but the expensive 
process of a verdict is the only possible method of ascer- 
taining the secret thoughts and impulses of human nature. If 
it is urged that, according to the ruling of the Curer Justice, 
writers have no right to impute motives, the prohibition, lite- 
rally construed, would effectually suppress almost all political 
criticism. Supposed charges against a statesman of corruption 
or treason are by no means analogous to the scepticism which 
hesitates to accept from every man his complacent interpreta- 
tion of his own feelings and actions. When pecuniary interest 
and religious enthusiasm happen to coincide in their ten- 
dencies, coldblooded critics are, perhaps, too much inclined to 
attribute the effects of zeal to the humbler cause which might, 
in ordinary cases, have produced the same results. The 
beershops, which have been established to supply the public 
with a certain kind of ale, may be wrongfully suspected 
of an incidental regard for the sixpences which are paid 
over the counter. In any case, the suggestion of an unavowed 
purpose is professedly conjectural, and those to whom it is 
addressed have every opportunity of forming a judgment from 
the same materials which were employed by the writer. It 
is at least certain that the error of dealing with motives as 
well as with acts is committed by every political writer as 
often as he engages in any practical controversy. 


If Mr. DisraeLi proposes an amendment on the ensuing 
Budget, he will not fail to support his proposal by arguments 
relating exclusively to public interests. He may recommend 
the reduction of expenditure, the diminution of Customs duties, 
or the relief of the income-tax payer, and he will certainly 
abstain from any expression of a desire to gratify his own 
ambition. Yet it is, unfortunately, too certain that captious 
opponents, while they investigate his calculations and his 
reasons, will hint a belief that an attack on the Government 
is designed to bring its proposer into office. Mr. Disraki is 
not likely to meet his censors by an action for libel, yet it is 
almost as culpable to aim at a seat in the Cabinet under pre- 
tence of cheapening tea, as to talk about Christianity in China 
and to think about the sale of a little sectarian paper. It is 
not intrinsically wrong to wish for circulation or for office, 
and it might have been thought that the insinuation of 
motives below the highest was as legal as it is assuredly 
habitual. When exceptional virtue adopts means which have 
no intelligible relation to the ends proposed, misunderstanding 
seems to be especially venial. In the recent case, the paper 
might be sold, but it was apparently improbable that the 
Chinese would be converted. One commentator on the verdict 
oddly maintains that it was unnecessary to impute motives, 
when it would have been sufficient to record a flagrantly im- 
proper proceeding. In other words, the libel ought to have 
been suggested to the mind of the reader, while the critic 
or narrator carefully avoided all responsibility and risk. Such 
a course might possibly have been safer, but it would cer- 
tainly not have been more agreeable to the plaintiff in the 
action. In some cases, it is impossible to separate acts from 
their real or apparent motives. 


In general, it is improper to appeal from law to common 
opinion, but the law of libel is distinguished from all other 
branches of English jurisprudence by the circumstance that 
it is not so much a law as a custom regulated by 
juries. For all other purposes except an action or pro- 
secution for libel, the construction of documents belongs 
exclusively to the Court. The verdict only ascertains that 
a contract was, in fact, signed by the defendant, or that a 
testator was competent to make a will; and the meaning and 
purport of the instrument is interpreted according to esta-. 
blished rules, without further reference to the jury. According 
to analogy, the judge would merely leave in issue the author- 
ship of an alleged libel, and the correctness of the innuendos 
or applications assigned by the plaintiff. It was only in the latter 
part of the last century that a fundamental innovation was intro- 
duced on grounds of political or social expediency, and in dero- 
gation of the general rules of jurisprudence. For eighty or 
ninety years, juries have been made judges of the law as well 
as of the fact, and, in deciding whether a document is a libel, 
they are not bound to follow the direction of the Court. 
Although judges attempt to guide their deliberations by 
propounding various rules and principles, it is impossible 
that verdicts should furnish the materials of any con- 
sistent code; and, in general, it may be said that any 


disagreeable statement in writing may be the foundation of a 
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verdict for damages. On the whole, popular feeling and judg- 
ment, as expressed by juries, form perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory test of libellous language; but it is highly important 
that sound opinions should prevail as to the proper limits of 
litical and religious discussion. If ignorance and vulgarity 
established the claims to impunity which they are always 
eager to advance, indignant satirists would not be the chief 
losers by their own compulsory silence. Juries and other 
exponents of popular opinion would, perhaps, do well to con- 
sider the inconvenience of one-sided controversy. Censorious 
presumption may calumniate entire classes of the community, 
without incurring any heavier penalty than the contempt 
which is powerless against pachydermatous stupidity. Nothing 
is safer than an appeal to vulgar fanaticism against education, 
whether it is sought in ancient universities or cultivated by 
foreign travel. No legal proceedings await the pious pam- 
phleteer who denounces the infidelity of Oxford, or the fatal 
consequences which the carelessness of incompetent guardians 
might have occasioned when the heir to the Crown was 
exposed to the temptations of Roman Catholic countries. It 
is only when secular critics question the justice of sectarian 
vituperation that the law is invoked to enforce silence on the 
organs of profane opinion. If the intelligent classes wish to 
avoid the restraints of an illiterate censorship, they ought to 
watch the administration by juries of the elastic law of libel. 


THE CLERICAL MIND. 


Ms instinctively form a general conception of the character 

of nations, classes, and professions, which they consider to 
be a fair representation of the leading qualities discernible in the 
bulk of those whom they include in their survey, but which the 
would never think of setting up as a standard by which individuals 
are to be measured. The general character of the Englishman, 
for example, is thought to be summed up in John Bull, although 
any one who reflects may see that there are we Ol the more 
striking, and some of the best features in the English character, 
which are not at all included in the conception of John Bull, and 
although there are manifestly millions of Englishmen who have 
no likeness to John Bull at all. In the same way, there is a 

pular view of most of the professions, which is not untrue, so 
i as it goes, but is very untrue if applied to particular persons. 
Lawyers are regarded as a set of pettifogging scoundrels who 
would tell anylie for sixpence, and canalways pickahole in the words 
and writings of plain, honest, simple people. This is only partially 
true. The public has also formed its notion of what the clergy are 
like, apart from the character of particular clergymen. We have most 
of usa confused conceptionof the clerical mind as something different 
from the lay mind. The clergyman is not looked at with any 
great favour, and he is popularly expected to be, among other 
things, unpractical, unbusinesslike, a bore, a busybody, a tea-table 
hero, grasping at small advantages, and apt to use small tricks in 
obtaining his ends. Ludicrous as this description is when applied 
to the best clergymen, whom we know to be educated men of 
sense and honour, or to simple, zealous, humble preachers of the 
Word, it has a sort of truth. The clerical mind is not, when at its 
worst, very unlike what unfavourable critics suppose it always to 
be. ‘The clergy have a calling which, to a large degree, separates 
them from the rest of society, and the effect of this separation is 
not always to make them appear in a good light when they have 
to deal with ordinary affairs and ordinary men. Experience teaches 
us that the clergy are often difficult to get on with, both in busi- 
ness and in pleasure. Therefore the friends of the clergy cannot 
honestly assert that the notion of the clerical mind is altogether 
a wrong one; but they may point out that the clergy are, for 
the most part, exactly what from their circumstances it is 
unavoidable they should be, and that the weaknesses or faults 
of clergymen ‘are, in the main, the results of their position, and 
not of any bad tendency, or of designs which we can fairly 
blame. It seems to us oe that this should be pointed 
out, and that laymen should consider clergymen as people of 
an ordinary kind, —_— to special influences—and these the very 
influences which all agree are those to which clergymen ought 
most to be exposed, or which it is incontestable are forced upon 
the clergy by the unavoidable circumstances of their life. 

In the first place, it is only fair to remember who the clergy are, 
and how they come to enter on their profession. For the most 
part, they are determined in their choice either by poverty or by a 
quict amiability of character, which indisposes them to try the 
lottery of more open and active callings. The Church is the surest 
and best refuge of poor gentlefolk in England, and it is also the 
haven into which gentle and inoffensive youths are taught to steer 
their unpretending barks. The Church need not be ashamed of 
this. it Christianity does not feel a tenderness for honourable 
poverty and for the meek of the earth, it has changed its nature much 
for the worse. And although, happil¥, a large section of the 
English clergy still comes within the elevating influences of the 
Universities, yet it cannot be expected that any large propor- 
tion of the intellect of the country should find its way into 
the ranks of the clergy. And this becomes more unlikely year by 
year; for the current of intellectual opinion in England at 
present, though strongly in favour of the Church, yet runs in the 


direction of a general acquiescence, and not of a detailed and 
special adherence. Practically it is found, as might have been 
expected, that men of high views and large thoughts, and who 
have minds capable of lating, as it were, above the region 
of doubts and differences, and whose consciences are free from 
morbid sensibility, are often quite willing to take orders, and do 
their part in the ministry of the Church. It is also found that 
there is a considerable body of well-informed, placid, and upright 
young men, but who have no impulse to think for themselves, and 
that they too are quite ready to be clergymen. But between 
these two classes come the mass of those whose presence or absence 
makes a profession intellectual or the reverse—men who have not 
attained to the serene heights of philosophical speculation, and 
who yet understand the general drift of such questions as theolo, 
raises, and who turn them over in their minds—men of no great mark, 
perhaps, butstill able in some measure to judge for themselves. These 
men, as a rule, do not at present much fancy taking orders. It 
may be said that the Church can do very will wethewt them, and 
that things can go on perfectly well if there is a body of honest, 
gentlemanly, and conscientious, if not clever, clergy under the rule 
of a few very superior leaders. We will not stop to discuss 
whether this is true or not; but, assuming it to be true, we may 
call on those who think it true not to Ft hot and cold on 
the clergy at the same time. It is ludicrously unfair to expect the 
clergy to be businesslike, pre-eminent, and capable of guiding men 
in worldly matters, if they are thought especially adapted to their 
calling because they are quiet, unpretending people, content to go 
on humbly in the right way. Nor should it be forgotten that a 
youth — in genteel poverty is itself a great hindrance to such 
of the clergy as have passed ——— it, when they come to deal in 
later life with the formidable difficulties of _ work. A boy 
who has been very pleased if the squire of his i has occa- 
sionally asked, wit gece cy indifference, about his progress 
at school, is not unlikely, as a man, to shrink from opposition to an 
imperious landowner, and to quail even at the invective of an 
opulent tallow-chandler, 

Then, again, it must be considered what the nature of a clergy- 
man’s calling really is. The very purpose for which he exists is 
to bring into the affairs of this world the thought of another 
world. He is there to remind all men that they are bad, and 
might be better, to teach them how they may be ‘better, and to 
insist on a particular line of improvement being taken. It is true 
that all management of human affairs rests on a sort of compro- 
| mise, and that, having to live on earth, we cannot affect to live as 
if the future were all, and the present nothing. Secular things 
must occupy the greater part of our attention; and although the 
religious spirit may be carried into the administration of secular 
things, yet we must make up our minds to do the best things very 
imperfectly, to meet people, as it is said, on their own ground, 
to sacrifice many good objects that we think important. It is 
agreed that we are to be religious, but to keep religion in the 
background. Now it is the business of the cle to see that 
religion is not kept too much in the background, and therefore he 
is naturally led to force things on us that are more or less 
unwelcome. It is true that a man of tact can do this, and yet give 
substantial satisfaction. But it is absurd to expect every clergyman 
should be a man of tact. And whatever men think of habitually, 
so as to concentrate their feelings and interests in it, assumes to 
them such a d of importance that they cannot look at it as 
those look at it who only regard it as one among many subjects of 
meditation. A clergyman, for example, looks at heresy in a 
different way from that in which most laymen regard it. It is 
something that cuts across the grain of his most cherished ideas. 
It is like what a very bad judgmentis to a lawyer, or what a retreat 
“for strategic considerations ” is to a soldier. The general public 
acknowledges that incompetent judges are great nuisances, and 
that ill-managed expeditions waste life and money. But it does 
not suffer the kind of professional and personal pain which the 
lawyer feels whose case is upset by the decision of a pompous 
incapable Vice-Chancellor, or which the soldier feels when he 
sees brave and disciplined troops sacrificed by the hesitation 
and timidity or rash interference of an Aulic Council. The 
pain which heresy gives many cle en is, however, a pain 
of this kind, and because they feel it they are apt to be careless 
of the considerations of seein. and often of common sense 
and common justice. It is the business of laymen to see 
that this feeling does not produce practical effects of too serious 
or too ludicrous a kind. But the feeling itself is one in the highest 
degree natural, and we may even term it, within certain limita- 
tions, in a high degree useful. Yet it necessarily places those who 
entertain it in a sort of antagonism with those who restrain and 
moderate it, and the latter rather unfairly think that all the 
trouble comes from the former. The truth is that both have their 
pat. We want the fountain of rational piety to play, and the 
clergy are looked to for the water of zeal which lay art forces into 
the compass of a moderate jet. 

Lastly, we ought, if we want to estimate the clergy fairly, to 
look at the lives they are obliged to lead. Five-sixths of their 
time, and very often a much larger proportion, is spent in the com- 

any of women. Clergymen are, whether they like it or not, 
obliged to be always “ — company” with modified inten- 
sity, but on a very large scale. The men, if there are any in 
the parish, either go away to their business or their pleasure ; 
or, if they stay at home, are not ordinarily inclined to occupy 
themselves much with the details of parochial work. But 


the women are always at hand, and are always ready to help the 
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clergyman. He can give them occupation; he can give them 
matter for Conversation; he can give them the interest of mutual 
confidence. There is no harm in all this, or as little as it is 
possible in the nature of things that there should be. The inter- 
course between an English clergyman and his female parishioners 
is of the most innocent and honourable kind. During the short 
space in which the ladies have not determined his ultimate destiny, 
he of course flirts as any other nice young man thrown constantly 
among nice young women is sure to do. But that is all; and most 
clergymen are protected by their honour, as well as principle, from 
seeking to cultivate dangerous intimacies. Therefore it is not in 
the very slightest degree said in disparagement, either of clergymen 
or of ladies, that they are thrown much together. But all 
people grow like those with whom they Sees and it is 
only what we might expect when we find in clergymen those 
habits which make it so difficult to conduct business with 
ladies. There is the same disposition to discuss irrelevant 
points, the same love of repeating every story straight from 
the beginning, the same tendency to consider that to restate 
opinions ys to to be arguments is io prove their truth, 
the same liability to be 57. wrong in an account, all the items 
of which they know to be correct. Thus the clergy appear, to those 
who judge them hastily and harshly, to be always getting into little 
scrapes; and as they throw themselves into the schemes which 
they start with a religious zeal, and sometimes with a feminine 
impetuosity and feebleness of purpose, they occasionally give the 
impression of wishing to compass ends of their own, and to force 
their will on their parishioners. Then, when they meet resistance, 
their native turn of thought, and the influence of the gentle 
society they frequent, not seldom incline them to shrink from 
open hostility, while their principles forbid them altogether to 
abandon their aim. Thus, an impression of a want of straight- 
forwardness is sometimes given, of which they themselves are not 
the least conscious, for the simple reason that they are not con- 
scious of having used any artifice. This gives offence to severe and 
unreflecting critics, but it is very easily to be accounted for when 
we think of all the circumstances under which a clergyman 
practically acts. We may even wonder that men of a retiring 
and inactive turn of mind — often bowed down in youth by the 
of struggling gentility, accustomed to let their thoughts 
dwell on another world, and living almost entirely among women 
—are still so sensible and intelligent a body as the clergy of 
the Church of England, on the whole, may be said to be. ‘They 
surpass rather than fall below reasonable expectations, and we 


which they belong, and to the happy multiplicity of ties by 
which, under the English system, the clergy are throughout 
life connected with the laity. 


JEALOUSY. 


QO" all the bad passions which have a local habitation and a 

name — the entrée, let us call it— in polite society, jealousy 
is perhaps the one which obtains the cheapest notoriety, and 
enjoys the widest privileges, combined with the meanest and most 
mischievous cheracter. No imputation is more frequently or more 
carelessly made — made in every variety of key, from the grave to 
the gay, upon every variety of subject, with every variety of appli- 
cation —no imputation short o een crime is thought by 
others to be more comparatively harmless to the person upon 
whom it falls, and none, perhaps, is more effectually offensive and 
annoying to people of any magnanimity of mind or any delicacy of 
feeling—than that of being jealous. It is a remarkable peculiarity, 
too, that jealousy is generally deemed injurious to a person’s 
character in proportion to the insignificance of its subject-matter. 
Mr. Disraeli would probably be much more annoyed at being told 
that he is jealous of Mr. Gladstone’s Latin quotations, or his 
superior knowledge of Greek, than that Mr. Gladstone’s budgets 
are the cause of his jealousy. Another peculiarity is, that of all 
the clouds that can be artificially thrown upon the sunny side of 
any man’s nature, the insinuation of jealousy seems to be that 


scorn the imputation. He may feel that it is absolutely untrue. But 
the grounds of the accusation are commonly too impalpable to admit 
of proof or disproof, and, like all impalpaWle data, only act 
as a temptation for others to use them to illustrate and adorn 
their own penetration and sagacity, or to shield the indulgence 
of their malice. Hence the frequency and impunity of 


word, look, or action; and hence, too, the impotent irritation to 
which it gives rise, for our irritation is always in the direct ratio of 
our impotence to escape from what we dislike. Thus, where a 
dozen other vices will be inexorably tabooed, and their very names 
ostentatiously ignored, jealousy will be permitted to meander in, and 
flaunt her draggled skirt through the magic circle, dirtying one 
man’s boots, brushing another man’s nose, catching this woman’s 
sleeve, and tearing that woman’s pétticoat. Yet no one seems to 
stir; every one is victimized, and every one seems to do his best to 
2 P his anger and take it all for granted. It should also be 
said, that there is no vice to which the coarser — that is to say, 


more versatile dexterity, whenever they wish to asperse and 
io disturb their enemies, or to flatter and fawn upon their friends. 
Indeed, amid the disgust which these little manoeuvres have 2 
necessary tendency to excite in more refined minds, itis impossible 


may safely attribute this to the character of the institution to’ 


which leaves him most helpless to defend himself. He may, indeed, | 


a charge which can be fastened upon almost every conceivable | 


larger — section of womankind appeal more naturally, or with | 


| not to be lost in admiration at the ingenuity and sagacity with which 
| some women will contrive to make the jealousy of other people 
universally subservient to their own advancement, and to their pet 
design of ruling by division. A couple of coarse, disappointed, 
| garrison flirts, hating all the world, have been known to set half a 
| county by the ears by industriously whispering on their visits 
| from one house to another, that the house they left behind is 
| jealous of the house at which they arrived—“so very sad, you 
| know”? — jealous of the crockery, jealous of the furniture, 
| jealous of the horscs, jealous of the carriages, jealous of the 
| children, jealous of everything. These female slanderers thus 
| hoped to raise themselves in the estimation of those-whom they 
| successively flattered, at the trifling and innocent expense of 
| dirtying them all a little in succession; and, for a time, their 
malignant ae was crowned with success, in spite of the 
all but universal contempt in which they themselves were held 
by their unconscious victims. 
Jealousy is apparently so often confounded with envy, that it 
may be interesting to examine the difference between them. 
Envy may be said to be a centrifugal, jealousy a centripetal, 
feeling. Envy works outwards, and would, if it could, seek 
| external satisfaction in the possession of an object. Jealousy turns 
inwards and feeds upon itself, even in the absence of any definite 
object of desire. Envy may covet an object, yet not grudge the 
possessor. Jealousy may grudge the possessor without coveting 
| the object. Thus men are often known to be jealous on account 
of a woman for whom they never did or no longer care. Envy does 
not necessarily imply any comparison of self with another, nor is it 
necessarily accompanied with mortification. Jealousy is essentially 
| founded upon such a comparison, and generally involves a latent 
sense of shame, which is sometimes felt to be just and sometimes 
not. Envy ranges between simple desire—at which point, indeed, 
it is not envy at all—through covetousness, up to jealousy. And 
thus jealousy and the mere desire of possession may be termed the 
extreme limits between which envy oscillates. Jealousy, on the 
other hand, ranges between emulation and malignity. In its 
more elementary forms, approaching to simple desire, envy may 
belong to an ardent and sanguine character. In its more elemen- 
tary forms, approaching to simple emulation, jealousy may belong 
to a high and ambitious character, and is rather a virtue, so 
long as he who emulates another emulates the deed and grudges 
not the man, looking upon the doer more as an instrument 
whereby to test the limits of his own or other men’s proficiency, 
than as a rival to be set aside, or an obstacle shutting out the sun. 
Emulation of this kind loves the man out of admiration for the 
| deed, and is attracted by love and sympathy for the thing done, 
independently of the person who does it. Jealousy hates and 
grudges the man from the same cause. But there is in jealousy 
a positive and a negative element, which differ very widely, and 
enter in very different degrees in different persons. There is the 
sp! which grudges the man, and there is the jealousy which 
ooks with dread upon his advantages as sources of disadvantage 
and danger to itself, and only on that account dislikes the man. 
This difference varies greatly at different times of life, and according 
to the different ideals which shape men’s thoughts. A lover may 
| be jealous of his rival from the ardour of his feeling, or from the 
dread of losing the coveted object of his aspirations. But he 
may also be jealous from pique, from the fear of ridicule, from 
a variety of artificial motives, and not from any great hatred of his 
rival. A politician may be jealous of another politician's fame for 
| its own fair sake. But his jealousy may be totally independent of 
| the ideal fame, and grow simply out of the worldly wisdom which 
dreads the evils incident to inferiority—loss of place, loss of money, 
loss of consideration, loss of comfort. And this is more especially 
| the case in later life. Moreover, the passage from emulation 
| to jealousy is promoted and rendered easy in proportion to 
| the activity of the community and to the ambition of its members. 
| Great activity involves great emulation, great emulation and great 
, ambition go hand in hand, ambition begets the spirit of 
| comparison, and the spirit of invidious comparison is the true 
| parent of jealousy. 
| If this principle is true, it will be found to explain a fact which, 
we fancy, must be familiar to Englishmen who have had the op- 
| portunity of studying foreign life with any minuteness, and that 1s, 
the much larger proportion in which jealousy enters into English 
life, as compared with what it does abroad. The comparison of our 
countrymen in this respect with other Europeans gives rise to many 
' curious considerations. The first thing which aids an Englishman 
on his return to England is the vast and all-pervading activity of this 
country in comparison with foreign countries. The men, the women, 
the horses, the cabs and omnibuses, the railways, seem to be 
possessed with an absorbing activity. Another thing, but one 
which strikes a foreigner more particularly, is the comparative 
independence in which each Englishman seems to live from 
every other Englishman — the absence of those close and depen- 
dent intimacies between man and man which seem an almost 
necessary element of foreign life. This forcibly struck the keen 
penetration of Niebuhr on his first visit to England. No doubt 
the fact is so, and no doubt it grows partly out of the freedom 
of our institutions, but in a greater measure, probably, out 
of the infinitely greater activity of the great bulk of our com- 
munity. In a life of action, of strong purposes, of arduous 
undertakings, in a country whose national amusements are 
hunting, shooting, cricketing —not to mention the ring — ab- 
sorbing intimacies have, as a rule, no time to take root. This 
common life of strained action and emulation is necessarily one 
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bear the palin in their indulgence of the vice. Indeed, it seems 
never to occur to any one that jealousy is the English social vice 
par excellence. But, if we are not mistaken, Spanish jealousy 
establishes the principle we have laid down. For in Spain jealousy 
springs out of thet pursuit which chiefly engrosses the life of the 
nation—the pursuit of love and gallantry; and the Spaniards 
would scarcely understand being jealous of furniture, or equipages, 
or houses, or accomplishments. Jealousy of this kind they would 
think degrading, and beneath the soul of a gentleman. We are, 
of course, far from affirming that jealousy, in other matters 
than love, plays no part in foreign life. We desire to point to the 
fact that the part it plays in such matters is very much less, and 
also that where we find it more than usually prevalent, it arises 
out of the same principle—general attention concentrated on a 
common pursuit, or upon common advantages resulting from dif- 
ferent but ardent pursuits, begetting a reilex spirit of invidious 
comparison, alien and hostile to the enjoyment of life for its own 
sake. Thus the jealousy of mothers and daughters in the English 
marriage market is out of all proportion to any jealousy arising 
out of the passion of love, because love, as a pursuit, in England 
bears no proportion to the pursuit of matrimony. Again, the exces- 
sive activity of English life, while it tends to define the limits and 
enforce the rules, also tends to diminish the intensity, of English 
friendship, and friendship plays an important part in balancing the 
effects of jealousy. Englishmen pride themselves, and with reason, 
on the sincerity of iheir friendships, But, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that sentiment and friendship play a far larger part 
abroad —in French life, for instance —and jealousy a part so 
much the less. The causes which promote the exercise and 
cultivation of friendzhip diminish those of jealousy; and, as a 
tule, sincere love and aliection take pride in a friend’s advantages, 
and seek to vindicate themselves by establishing our friend’s 
claims to be loved and admired. In such cases, jealousy seems to 
take the form of zeal for the reputation of a friend, and to grow 
into a sort of reilex self-love, and an almost personal vanity in 
“eae the merits of the person who enjoys our friendship. 
ealousy acts very differently upon ditierent characters. In 
coarser and more vulgar natures it acts as a stimulus to push and 
elbow other people out of the way. Such persons are like jealous 
pointers, who run in and scare the game, rather than point behind 
another dog. It is observable, too, that they are apt to try to 
make themselves azrecable in proportion to their jealousy, When 
their jealousy is satisfied, they relapse into carelessness, and are 
content to fall into the shade. People of this sort have few scruples 
as to the means they adopt to supplant a rival or to remove an 
obstacle. Their jealousy acts like the unconsciously distilling virus 
of the snake, that instinctively seeks an outlet, and, as it secretes, 
raises and stimulates all the faculties of the animal. They use the 
blacking brush freely, deny good qualities, attribute bad ones, 
misconstrue actions, reconstruct people’s lives to suit their own 
purpose, and having done all this, as soon as their poison is spent 
and their constitution relieved of its jealousy, they forget what 
they have done and said, and hold out the hand of cordiality to the 
object of their previous attacks, as if he or she were a totally 
ditferent person. There are, we believe, a large number of people 
who in their jealous fits do and say things of which in the sequel 
they barely retain a very faint consciousness. In more refined 
natures jealousy acts otherwise. It seems to produce a certain 
reserve, an invincible obstacle to rushing into the foreground, a 
tendency to hang back, a delicacy in speaking of a rival, or a great 
fear of pronouncing an adverse criticism, lest criticism should 
imply a personal iveling other than a pure exercise of judg- 
ment. To minds so constituted the feeling of jealousy is painful 
and degrading. They seck by all means in their ey to escape 
from it as one which abridges their inward liberty of liking 
and disliking things and persons on their own merits, and their 
outward liberty of expressing their opinions with loyalty, and 
crippling their enjoyment of life by, as it were, shutting out 
a certain portion of sun and air. Such minds, however, seem 
to be even more liable to a form of jealousy which, with 
all the outward symptoms of jealousy, is only a sham form of it, 
and consists only in the fear of being thought jealous; for they 
are so sensitive on this score, where they see an evident inclina- 
tion to consider them to be jealous on the part of malicious ob- 
servers, that they are mesmerized into the very behaviour they wish 
to avoid—the moodiness, the reticence, the apparent ill-nature. This 
is a weakness to which persons of great knowledge of the world, 
combined with proud and over-sensitive dispositions, are especially 
exposed, for their experience only sharpens their perspicacity to 
discern what other men’s possible thoughts may be; and even when 
they know these thoughts to be only plausible, their sensitive- 
ness prevents them from breaking through imaginary but not 
the less substantial trammels. It might indeed, at first sight, be 
imagined that jealousy must be equally disagreeable to all who suffer 
from it. But this is really not so. We know persons belonging to 
the former class which we have described — namely, the coarser, 
more vulgar natures — who in candid moments honestly avow that 
the sentiment of jealousy is, on the whole, an agreeable one. A lady 
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But it may be —— that degradation is a word too strong and 
too cynical to be just 


unquestionable, and it is worth while to inquire into the latent 
causes of their sensitiveness. And first, it is plain that jealousy 
implies injustice or incapacity. For, if he who is jealous can 
surpass him of whom he is jealous, and neglects to do so, 
his jealousy is unjust. But if, in spite of all his efforts, he 
fail to surpass him, then he 1s relatively so far incapable. A 
successful rival may be imagined to say to his antagonist, If you 
can please Miss Smith better than I can, or if you can make a more 
popular speech, or if you can write a better book, or paint a better 
picture, or build a better bridge, or start a better company, then 
nsray do so, and spare me your jealousy. This standing and 
insuperable dilemma between injustice and incapacity is not 
very agreeable to a delicate mind. Again, jealousy implies 
churlishness, a niggardly, ungenerous spirit of detraction, a dog- 
in-the-manger disposition to grudge other people’s advantages, an 
inability to enjoy good qualities, and great achievements, and good 
things generally, for their own sake. It implies want of sociability, 
the very essence of which consists in making not the least, but the 
most of others—which finds its satisfaction precisely.in proportion 
to the excellence and distinction of those with whom we associate, 
This, again, implies a malformation of mind —an internal curva- 
ture of the mental spine upon itself, causing an inward squint, 
whereby everything is referred with a malignant distortion to self. 
Hence, a spirit of moral selfishness which conceives the whole 
universe to exist for itself, and vents itself in malignant rebellion 
wherever things or men run counter to this preconception. But 
the most peculiar aspect of the vice involved in jealousy is the 
ideal sacrifice of all the ends to the means of human existence, 
He who is jealous virtually wishes, if his wish could be realized, 
to rob the world of part of its wealth. For that of which he 
is jealous must, in his apprehension, be something good, and 
so much added to the general moral or physical wealth and 
well-being of the world—so much added to the potential enjoy- 
ment, or capacity for enjoyment, of all its members. We are 
talking here, not of jealousy in matters of love merely, but in 
matters of general competition. Jealousy would blot any addition 
out that did not leave itself supreme—thus acting, in a fashion, as a 
kind of protective moral tariff in favour of self against the free trade 
of all the world, as if, for instance, the moon should petition to get 
rid of the sun because its light is greater than that of the moon. 
The selfishness of jealousy is, therefore, also imbecile. Thus he 
who is accused of being jealous is reaily charged with injustice, in- 
capacity, churlishness, unsociability, and malignant selfishness and 
imbecility—all of which he feels, more or less dimly, to be implied 
in the imputation, just in proportion to the delicacy of his per- 
ception. No wonder, then, that the accusation, though apparently 
harmless, should often prove a keen source of annoyance. 
Nevertheless, as jealousy is of all the passions the only one which 
is in its foundation illogical, so it is capable of being cured by xre- 
flection and reason, which are its true antidotes. A man may so 
discuss and analyse the absurdity of his jealousy as to dispel it, as he 
would dispel a nightmare, simply by opening his eyes. For if he 
is in love, and the person whom he loves loves him, there is 
no room for jealousy. If she does not love him, the very foundation 
is cut from beneath his feeling, inasmuch as the free reciprocity 
of her feeling is the one and sole thing which, if he is really in 
love, he desires. If he is not really in ave, his jealousy is simply 
ridiculous. So again, in the different departments of achievement, 
as in literature, science, and the arts, jealousy becomes ridiculous 
when we consider that, strictly speaking, if the ideal of fame be 
the real motive of jealousy, jealousy of the dead should be even 
greater than jealousy of the living, and that, to gratify the feeling, 
every great name in history must be adjusted to a scale of com- 
parison with our own, and all the greater ones struck off the roll. 
if, however, the ideal of fame be not the source of the jealousy, 
but the consequences of fame, riches, comfort, and reputation, 
then he who is jealous is potentially no better than a thief 
or a robber, for he would, if he could, and if he carried out 
his feeling, deprive other men of their most legitimate and 
most honourable property. When a man of ordinary feeling 
realizes clearly that his jealousy is either ridiculous or assi- 
milates him to the thied he is very near getting rid of it. 
There are, indeed, forms of jealousy which rather adorn than 
detract from the character. The jealousy of Jean Valjean for 
Cosette is one of the ex-convict’s most touching features. The 
very selfishness of his love for the child was as the purification 
of his old age. He was unjust to Marius; but his injustice was 
almost redeemed by his unspotted devotion to the orphan under 
his fatherly care. It wall aoe as if the jealousy of a great- 
hearted parent over a beloved and solitary child were the purest 
elevation which the vice can attain. But a vice it remains under 
every disguise, for it is founded on the desire to have that os 
which it seeks to carry captive by violence, and it is thus, of 
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the passions, that which in its essence rests upon a_ logical 
contradiction. Hence, perhaps, the tortures to which it gives 
rise. 


OXFORD LEGISLATION. 


T is just at this moment in its judicial character that the 

University of Oxford is drawing to itself the largest share of 
public attention ; but the ceaseless activity of its rulers in the work 
of legislation is enough to strike those who look at it with greater 
amazement still. Since the great change which was made nine 
years back in the constitution of the University, the process of 
statute-making and statute-tinkering seems never to have ceased 
for a moment. Every week, at the least, the University Intel- 
ligence announces some change or other made or to be made, 
One has hardly time to make up one’s mind whether the changes 
are sm or small, good or bad, simply because they are too many 
tofollow. In the shape in which they are announced to the world 
at large, including the vast mass of those who have the final 
power of deciding upon them, they appear absolutely without 
explanation, often absolutely without meaning. When there was 
something to vote upon once in a year or two, men interested in 
their University get up the questions, formed an opinion, and 
often went up and gave their votes. Now that there is something 
to vote about every week, no man but thoze on the spot can 
profess to keep pace with the work of legislation, and consequently, 
it is seldom that any but those on the spot vote at all. 

The effect of the University Reform Bill, as regards University 
legislation, has been very singular. In the old state of things, the 
power of statute-making was vested solely in the Convocation— 
the General Assembly of Doctors and Masters, resident and 
non-resident. But custom rather than law had cut down 
the functions of Convocation to saying yea or nay to the 
proposals of the Heads of Houses, assembled in that famous Heb- 
domiadal Board which became a proverb for every quality which 
should not distinguish any legislative or administrative body. 
Convocation itself, too, was a very unfit body for the purpose. 
That its mere numbers would have hindered regular delibera- 
tion is not quite certain. The Popular Assembly at Athens 
was more numerous, and yet it deliberated. But then, the Athenian 
Assembly was, by its frequent meetings, accustomed to deliberate ; it 
heard both sides, and the great y of its members were at or 
near home. The Oxford Convocation assembled but rarely, and 
its members were generally anxious to get home again; where 
there was no power of amendment, and all speaking was in Latin, 
there was, practically, no debate; and fastidious gentlemen, who 
had never met the real Démos face to face, were apt to speak of 
the venerable Assembly as a mob. Certain it is that, out of three 
thousand graduates scattered all over the world, a vast proportion 
were utterly unfit for the work of legislation. But, perhaps, strictly 
legislative work was less affected by their unfitness than was some- 
times assumed in the controversies of the time. At elections, and on 
all questions where theological or political passions came in, the 
effect of the vast numbers and of the incapacity of so large a portion, 
was clearly seen. That is to say, an Oxford Convocation was much 
like a public meeting anywhere else, with the difference that, 
elsewhere, one side only either speaks or votes, while at Oxford 
both sides voted, and very often neither side spoke. But real 
legislation was commonly left by the zealots to residents and to 
those non-residents who took a real interest in the matter. The 
danger, however, still remained, that, in the utter uncertainty of 
attendance, an active whip could, if he thought good, bring up 
enough country voters to turn any question any way. 

Possibly the best reform would have been to have wholly recast 
the constitution of Convocation—to have at once lessened its 
numbers and raised its character, by fixing some qualification 
higher than that of merely passing the easy examination for a 
common degree. Such a change, strictly conservative in principle, 
would have been violent in detail, and would have involved some 

ractical difliculties; it therefore met with little favour at the 
ds of any party. Convocation was left as it was, with its 
constitution and its powers unaltered; but the Initiative Board 
was improved—we may safely say improved, as any change must 
have been for the better—and a new body was interposed between 
it and Convocation. Every measure, before it;reaches Conyoca- 
tion, must go through Congregation; and Congregation, as the 
Act finally passed, means the whole body of residents and next 
to nobody else. Non-resident Professors and Examiners, indeed, 
have votes, but so small a class is hardly worth counting. Now it 
is to this body, whether such was the intention of Parliament or 
not, that the Act has gegen J transferred the legislation of the 
University. It would be very difficult, especially while legis- 
lation is so constant, to call up Convocation to reverse a decision 
of Congregation by throwing out a measure which Congregation had 
accepted, Doubtless much trouble and excitement is saved by 
this; the University is spared those inroads of country clergy- 
men of which we used to hear such pathetic accounts. The pre- 
sent process of legislation is better than the old one in another 
way. Under the old system, nothing was really debated, while 
now everything is, in Congregation, fairly discussed in English. 
It would be better still if Congregation could really amend, instead 
of its members simply sting amendments to the Hebdomadal 
Council. Still we may doubt whether Congregation is, after all, 
a body to whom it is well that sd gags of the University 
should be in practice wholly en It consists of all resi- 


dents, qualified and unqualified. “Chaplains, bedels, and idlers,” 


—to quote an expression much canvassed some years back—to say 
nothing of the Heads of Houses and the clergy of the city, vote as 
the equals of the most active Professors and the most earnest 
students. The opinion of resident Oxford is always worth having 
on any Oxford question, but it may well be doubted whether it 
ought to be absolutely decisive of every question. A Congregation 
of residents includes many unqualified persons, and excludes 
many well qualified persons, To live within a mile and a half of 
Carfax is no guaranty for judgment in University affairs, and 
even a more select Congregation, such as was originally proposed 
by the Act, would Rees, in some degree, at once narrow and 
fluctuating. An assembly of residents is apt to consist, in too 
large a degree, of heavy Dons at the one end, and of men without 
experience at the other. It must, in the nature of things, become 
too local; it must represent too exclusively the opinion of a par- 
ticular place at a particular time. By excluding all non-residents 
without exception, it cuts off from all influence in the University 
the most valuable class which the University contains. It can 
hardly be doubted that the opinions best worth having on University 
matters are those of men who, having taken University honours, 
having filled University or College offices, have left the University 
for or walks of life, and who have thus a twofold experience, 
which is not shared either by those who have never resided or by 
those who have always resided. It is this class which, by its 
writings and by its distinctions in various ways, really keeps up 
the credit of the University with the world. But in Congregation 
this class has no representatives, except when a man who has left 
the University returns to it as a Head or Professor. A Professor 
is doubtless a different matter; but when a man, whatever he is 
or has been, once becomes a Head of a House, experience shows 
that there isno more hope for him. Putting aside, then, a few 
returned Professors, Congregation is a purely local body. Possibly 
it is, as such, all the more liable to some kinds of external influ- 
ences, but it has very little opportunity of judging how its measures 
really act on the external world. The scholars, statesmen, lawyers, 
practical men of various kinds, who are the real glory of the Uni- 
versity, are cut off from all share in University attairs, except what 
is equally open to every man who has contrived, after what number 
of plucks it does not matter, to work his way to a Bachelor's 
degree. 

We do not know how far the wonderful legislative activity of 
the University is to be directly attributed to the change in its con- 
stitution, or whether it is merely a reaction from the state of 
things in the old Hebdomadal days. The state of things in those 
days was a normal state of torpor, diversified by an occasional 
theological battle, or now and then by some fundamental change, 
like the complete recasting of the whole system of examinations. 
Now-a-days, there is some small change almost weekly—some 
detail of the examinations to be altered, the regulations of some 
scholarship to be recast, something or other to be made better 
or worse, as it may happen. We cannot think that thisisa healthy 
state of things. Undoubtedly, the Parliamentary change in theconsti- 
tution of the University involved, and indeed suggested, a good deal 
of further change by the authority of the University itself. but thatis 
now nearly nine years ago; and there has been ample time for making 
every improvement which the passing of the Act rendered neces- 
sary. After such an interval, the new system should be no longer 
on its trial—it should be actually at work. The year 1854 was a 
year of academical revolution, but by 1863 the revolutionary 
period ought to have passed away, and the reformed Universit 
ought to have settled down into its regular course. Yet we still 
see the University busily engaged in a series of changes so con- 
stant and so minute as to bafile all who have not themselves a 
hand in making them. Now we cannot think it right that a 
University should be always trying experimenis upon its course 
of study. The great change in the examinations made in 1849-50 
was surely enough for one generation. That system was the sub- 
ject of much discussion at the time, and objections were raised 
against some of its parts, which experience seems to have con- 
firmed. By this time, the system ought to be in full operation, 
and in a state to give an opportunity for passing a deliberate judg- 
ment on its working. But it is not too much to say that the sys- 
tem has never had fair play. A system of examinations, when 
once established, should be left for a good while to come to the 
practical good sense of well-chosen Examiners. Such a 
system is the last thing in the world on which speculative 
reformers should be allowed to be always trying their 
itching fingers. Such a system is much too serious a 
thing to the University and to the nation for every busy spirit 
who gets a seat in the Hebdomadal Council to think he must 
signalize his term of office by making some change or other. But 
this is just what has been going on ever since the new system has 
been set at work. Changes have been constantly proposed; some 
have been rejected, and others have been carried. Now, when we 
remember that the examinations for the degree are, as far as the 
mass of the members are concerned, the very essence of the whole 
University system, it cannot be desirable that they should be 
perpetually under discussion, and should never be left to enjoy 
afew years’ quiet working. It is certain that the new system 
itself, with its excessive multiplication of examinations and honours, 
tended a good deal to diminish both the value and the significance 
of University distinctions. Everybody knew what the old “ first 
class” meant, and what it was worth ; but under the present system, 
a “ first class” may mean any one of several different things, of 
widely different values. And every change, every }roposal of 
change, tends to throw additional uncertainty over the system, 
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and thereby to detract something more from its credit. The 
student cannot be certain whether what he is reading, or the tutor 
whether what he is teaching, will be the right thing a year 
hence. Even the Examiner cannot tell whether what he is pre- 
pared to examine in will be of any use, or whether he may not be 
suddenly set to examine in something quite alien to the recognized 
objects of his school. We must remind amateur reformers that 
University studies and examinations are far too serious matters to 
be made playthings of, and that neither students, tutors, nor 
examiners are such corpora vilia that it will do to try every experi- 
ment of the moment upon them without notice or reason. 

We purposely refrain at present from entering on the merits of 
any particular changes or proposed changes. What we object to 
is this reckless habit of constant tinkering by amateur hands. If 
the University deliberately decides that the system of 1849-50, 
with its additional schools and multiplied examinations, has prov 
a failure, that is another thing. For our own part, we see many 
weak points in that system; Dut we doubt whether it has had 
thorough fair play ; and we doubt still more whether a recasting of 
it while the present legislative mania lasts would be likely to make 
it better. It is worth noticing that those who opposed its intro- 
duction fourteen years back, though experience ies rather con- 
firmed than refuted their objections, are not those who are always 
hewing and hacking at it now. Fairly beaten in a fair struggle, 
they have accepted the new state of things, and have tried to 
make the best of it. Successive Examiners have done something 
in the way of improvement ; had they been let alone, they might 
have done maine more. The cry for further changes comes 
from those who were favourable to the great change. When the 
present reforming itch has passed away, a sober ae 
of the whole matter Roser? 9 be very desirable; but a parti 
change, or the discussion of a partial change, once a term or 
oftener, only tends to hold up the University as a body which 
does not know its own mind for a year together, to make the 
nature of University studies utterly uncertain, and so to make 
both degrees and higher honours less intelligible, and therefore 
less valuable, in the eyes both of old Oxford men and of the world 
in general, 


CHOICE. 


[a is surely a benignant fallacy in the notion that possesses 

men, of their unlimited powers of choice. The language of 
courtesy assumes, of all persons with whom one has polite rela- 
tions, that they have a constant choice of eligible alternatives. 
Men are supposed to choose their wives—even young women 
their husbands—to choose, that is, from among many. <A 
gentleman of pure African descent, educated, but coal-black, 
was one of a company where the position of the Prince of Wales 
became the topic ef conversation. Others descanted on the 
more brilliant features of his lot. Pity, evidently genuine, 
was the sole feeling inspired in the negro listener. The Prince 
had only six ladies to choose from; he spoke as if, in his 
own more fortunate case, the world lay all before him where to 
choose. And Charles Lamb, in his splenetic paper on the in- 
solence of young married women, claims for the bachelor such 
width and continual exercise of conscious choice, that he holds 
him as rejecting every single woman to whom he does not make 
an offer of his hand. It contributes to people’s happiness and 
self-respect to have a sense of wide active choice. The slightest 
conscious restriction hampers and irritates; but except in moral 
choice—the election between good and evil perpetually carried 
on within us—with which we are not here engaged, it is an 
effort of mind which ordinary life, sensibly conducted, offers 
fewer opportunities for than are assumed. Men are not often 
brought face to face with an important choice, and in fact live 
very contentedly under obligations that leave no room for one. 
The more people exercise reason and judgment, the less choice 
they perceive themselves to have in matters of every day ex- 
perience. Thus, if a man has to furnish his house, it indefinitely 
limits his choice to know what he wants; and good taste still 
further restricts his field; for choice implies some degree of ac- 
ceptance, or, at least, toleration, of two or more objects. The 
reason Why some people hang suspended in helpless uncertainty 
before a hundred possibilities, thinking that they are choosing, is 
constantly that they cannot collect their thoughts or master the 
position sufficiently for the preliminaries of a reasonable judgment. 
The moment this is formed, it is not that they choose, but that 
they awake to the fact that there is only one rational decision open 
to them, and that all the rest are mere gross and palpable 
temptations. 

In the ordinary conduct of life, it is constantly found what mean- 
ingless phrases are choice of society, choice of a profession, choice 
of time, place and habits; though it softens the bitterness of necessity 
to have a lip familiarity with the words, whether unconsciously, 
as adopting the prevailing idiom, or consciously, like Beau 
Tibbs, who chose to live in a garret for the sake of the view. 
In choosing a wife or a husband, the affections, in a right 
state of things, constitute this compulsion, rendering the idea 
of choice irrelevant. The heart does not ring with a full clear 
sound whenever there can be dispassionate choice in this 
matter. “Chance” and not choice, Dr. Johnson says, “gives a 
man a partner whom he prefers to all other women, without any 
proof ob superior desert.”” So it was meant to be. The Coelebs 
engaged in choosing a wife is a prig, or the victim of a hard neces- 
sity; and the woman who, in our state of society, has two lovers 


to choose from at the same moment, in spite of the glory attri- 
buted to the position by novelists and young ladies, is probably a 
flirt, or has behaved like one, and has more cause for shame than 
triumph. The eminence is won at some expense of simple honesty 
and honour. And even where there is ample excuse, as in the case 
of beauties and heiresses, the goes of choice among many is so 
contrary to what is right and natural that choosing here pro- 
verbially means choosing the worst. 


In cases which seem to depend solely on our own will, it is 
often curious to see how choice flies us—how some unexpected 
hindrance or defect in ourselves baulks expectation. A man, 
for example, of a literary turn, with leisure, independence, and all 
the necessary qualifications, wishes to put his thoughts and “a 
rience in some durable shape. His information 1s a is 
observation has been wide—he has only to choose a subject for his 
book. But to his own surprise he finds that he has no choice. 
One subject, and that he is aware not a popular subject, one he 
cannot hope to ea many to care for, is already master of the 
field and will keep foremost. His thoughts have a bent apart 
from the inclination of the whole man. He feels asif he could not 
help himself, and the idea of choice is postponed to the next attempt. 
Criticism always goes on the assumption of free choice on the part 
of the criticized. Thus, the plot of a tale or drama is exposed for its 
errors, shortcomings, absurdities. The work has merit, but the author 
ought to have chosen his incidents, his characters, his situations 
with more judgment; more pains, more thought, more weighing 
and deliberation would have mended everything, and set all right. 
The author possibly agrees with every word, but he feels as if he 
had had no choice. The story and the personages arranged 
themselves somehow. He does not see how he could have 
managed differently. No writer is quite, and in every sense, 
master of his pen. And even in conversation it is often curious 
to observe how hard a matter choice is. There are generally 
one or two topics that circumstances bring uppermost, which 
a man, a circle, naturally hits upon first. If anything 
renders these natural self-suggesting topics unsuitable or unsafe, 
how hard is the choice of a subject, how distractedly and 
blindly the mind feels about for some substitute, and how im- 

rtunately will the obvious but discarded theme obtrude 
itself again and again, till there seems nothing in the world 
to say but just what ought not to be said; while it is observable 
that, once in this predicament, it is chance and not choice that gets 
us out of it! Even in such matters as the scene of an excursion 
or the naming of a child, where our field of selection seems liter- 
ally without bounds, we presently find a thousand limitations 
to our assumed liberty, till we feel hemmed in, and are amazed 
at the smallness of our choice after all. 


Those are not the most comfortable people to live with who 
will not recognise these restrictions—who regard private life as a 
theatre for the constaut exercise of choice in domestic funda- 
mentals, and will not consent to consider any decision permanent 
or lifted from the balance of recensideration—who admit no 
precedents, who reflect each morning at what hours they shall 
eat and drink, who bring upon the tapis as an ever new subject 
for consideration and choice how the day is to be spent, what 
church they shall go to, what newspaper they shall take in. 


He lives by rule who lives himself to please. 


And to be able to regard some things as certain and removed 
from the thought of change and choice is as necessary for the 
comfort of social communities as for the individual. For the ex- 
ercise of choice ought to be, and is to most people, a fatigue, an 
effort of the mind; and to be always frittering it away in settling 
matters which best settle themselves is to become tedious, ex- 
centric, frivolous, thus vitiating the discernment for those real 
occasions of choice which some time or other present themselves 
to every man. The state of indecision in which some people 
live may be called a morbid exercise of choice. There are per- 
sons who never seem to have quite made up their minds which 
leg to stand upon—who deliberate in an agony of choice when 
not a grain’s weight depends on the decision, on the question 
what road to walk on, what chair to sit down upon, what 
bundle of hay to munch first. The way to cure this disease is by 
external applications—that is, by feigning a choice, though there 
be none—by pronouncing authoritatively for port or claret, the leg 
or the wing, while the soul and intellect are still all in tumult 
and confusion about the matter. 


To all appearance, men are allowed a wider field of choice 
than formerly, and it opens to them earlier. At one time, 
parents chose everything for their children from a profession 
to a wife, perhaps laying their life out for them before they were 
born. Now, choice is recognised as an educator; and, in fact, 
it isa great part of training to teach how to choose and what 
are fit subjects for choice. One does not know which is most 
mischievous—never to allow a choice at all, or to force respon- 
sibility prematurely before the mind can command the data for a 
true decision, when the crude judgment must come to a conclusion 
either on no reason at all, or a wrong one. It often happens to a 
young man, because he is promising, to have to choose his line too 
early ; and, for ultimate success, he can scarcely be visited by a 
greater misfortune. Precocious talent, combining with circum- 
stances, sometimes produces a youth of brilliant maturity remark- 
able for seeming vigour of choice, and the end is almost certainly 
a manhood of indecision and failure. Ability to choose is power 
and genius, There is, indeed, something god-like in the constant, 
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wise exercise of free will and selection—so much so that the 
supremest instances in sacred or profane story of wise choice 
cannot keep up the strain. That mythical personage, the true 
hero, is ever choosing his course. Great captains and statesmen, 
however really victims of accident, are popularly supposed—as 
holding our destinies in their hands—to be doing the same ; and it 
may be granted that the degree in which men exercise choice, and 
the objects on which they exercise it, make the difference between 
great and little lives. But the hindrances to this exercise, in most 
minds, are innumerable. Habit, prejudice, foregone conclusions, 
are, of course, among the first of these. Peopleare so slow to per- 
ceive their responsibilities, to catch the critical moment when choice 
was open to them, that the course they are in carries them past it 
unobserved through its own impetus. Itis a curious and not always 
pleasant speculation to look back and note when those occasions 
presented themselves where we might have exercised a choice to 
which we were blind at the time. No doubt this very prepared- 
ness is a sign of genius, and distinguishes one soul from another. 
Tn fact, whatever afterthought may tell us, no man can be said to 
have had a choice if he did not know that he had one; and 
persons in bondage to prejudice and circumstances never do. There 
1s even a fine, dogged, half-stupid sense of duty which sometimes 
holds people in this unconsciousness. They go on in a course not 
really obligatory, because it never occurs to them that they 
have a choice. Mr. Trollope argues that, whatever the issue 
of the contest, the Americans had no choice but to go to 
war; that there are losing games which must be played at what- 
ever cost; and that all the blood and suffering were conse- 
quently inevitable, because a nation cannot stop in its course and 
face a critical decision. The poor rustic, with his nine shillings 
a week, never recognises that he has any other choice than the 
proverbial Hobson’s — his present wages or nothing — or, at any 
rate, his ill-paid labours or enlisting; therefore, he has no choice. 
He never sees the moment, which does present itself to such as can 
discern it, of escape from drudgery to a new life of change and 
adventure. He knows nothing of the choice that education and 
intercourse would bring before him, revealing to his quickened 
capacity an alternative which, until he is fit for it, he had, perhaps, 
best not attempt to realize. 


We have spoken of indecision—of persons helpless when called 
upon in the most insignificant matters to make an instantaneous 
choice ; but we cannot, therefore, sympathize with some who value 
themselves on their readiness in this particular— who boast of 
always being able to make up their minds on the spot. It is very 
pleasant to be able to settle everything on the instant, if we settle 
right, but judgment and deliberation have their parts to play in 
our atfairs. When we have to choose at all, it is seldom that all 
our grounds for choice lie on the surface or immediately within 
reach. We do not observe that it is the fullest minds that find 
their way to a choice quickest; nor does it always prove that it 
was the best choice because the chooser remains satisfied with it. 
Indeed, it is one property of learning and knowledge to hold 
men’s judgment in suspense until every contingency has been 

assed in review. Such habitual promptness as reason sanctions is, 
however, indispensable to those crowning efforts of rapid decision— 
that is, choice of alternatives—which we call presence of mind, 
and without which courage is often useless. In a great fire, a lady, 
conscious of having much valuable property in her room, rushed 
back to save what she could. There was money, there were jewels, 
and other fine things. By desperate exertions she reached the spot; 
and at length emerged from the smoke and flame panting and breath- 
less, convulsively clasping in her hands—a small-tooth comb. The 
power to choose in the last moment had deserted her, leaving us 
to speculate on what habits of mind might have helped her 
to turn an impulse of courage and daring to better account. 
To know how to choose, then, is a triumph of natural powers, 
of thought, reason, and self-discipline. ‘To know when to choose 
marks discretion and good sense. The very effort of choice gives 
strength and nerve to the mind; yet a prudent man will scarcely 
desire unlimited opportunities for it—will readily admit that to see 
where there is no choice and frankly to accept the inevitable is 
often a mark of the highest wisdom—and will gladly recognise the 
interference of chance and accident, even in those actions which 
are considered as particularly subjects of choice. For, after all, 
choice is a thing to fear. There is something irrevocable in it ; it 
is not only in marriage or the wedding-gown that choice is once 
for all. An important decision, once come to and acted upon, 
cannot be wholly reversed. The looker-on does not know why, 
but nothing can be absolutely undone in this life. Persons jealous 
to shape their own course, who turn their backs upon obvious or 
pa influences, and choose for themselves, assume a responsi- 
bility which, while it does not remove them from the operations 
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everything else that falls from such a man, on such a subject, is 


Plackheath, Feb. 21. 

Dear Srr,— Although I am prevented by pressing occupations from 
accepting your invitation to join you in celebrating the glorious memory of 
Washington, and the great work of liberation in which he took so important 
a part, I am thankful for the opportunity afforded me of associating myself, 
if only by letter, with the principles and purposes which are identified with 
that illustrious name. 

The prospects of the human race are so deeply interested in the success of 
the great experiment which is working itself out in the United States, that 
the lovers ot freedom and progress in other countries feel whatever injures, 
and still more whatever dishonours, America as a personal calamity. Fore- 
most among all things which injure and dishonour a country stands the 
personal slavery of human beings. Rather than consent to the further 
extension of this scourge, the American people have voluntarily incurred all 
their present sacrifices; and because what was originally a war against 
slavery has grown into a war for its extinction, my hopes for the future 
welfare and greatness of the American Republic were never so high as in 
this, to superticial appearance, the darkest hour in its history. 

I have the honour to be, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

J. S. 
It would be hard to find a more characteristic letter. Mr. Mill’s 
generous sympathy for the nation which he has always admired 
was sure to show itself most conspicuously at the moment when it 
would be most unpopular; and the ardour with which he putsforward, 
as the ground of his hopes for the ‘‘ fature welfare and greatness of 
the American Republic,” the very circumstance which leads most 
observers to look for something very different, is what might have 
been expected from a man who has always been accustomed to 
feel and to display a manly confidence in extraordinary powers of 
mind, however remote from common appreciation might be the con- 
clusions to which they led him. For these reasons, it is worth 
while to study with care the opinion which he has expressed, and 
all the more because it is an expression of sentiment rather 
than of critical judgment. The feelings of a great man are 
seldom, if ever, deeply moved by an altogether unworthy ebject. 

The structure of the letter 1s characteristically logical. “The 
lovers of freedom and progress in other countries feel what- 
ever injures, and still more whatever dishonours, America 
as a personal calamity.” Slavery dishonours America. There- 
fore, the lovers of freedom and progress fecl the existence 
of slavery to be a personal calamity, and look upon the fact that 
the majority of the nation go to war with the minorily ior its 
abolition, as a justification of their high opinion of the nation 
at large. Several observations arise upon this argument. 
In the first place, it is important to admit, and to admit 
cordially and emphatically, that the lovers of “freedom and 
progress ”—a body from which no Englishman would wish to be 
excluded — are deeply interested, not only in the prosperity, but 
in the honour of America. A man must, indeed, be dead to all 
but the narrowest and most technical kind of patriotism who 
could view with indifference the misery or disgrace of nearly thirty 
millions of people who, as far as regards race, language, law, and 
literature, may almost be described as his fellow countrymen. 
Circumstances have, no doubt, produced an equality of conditions 
in the greater part of North America which there is no hope or fear 
of seeing in this country in any assignable limits of time, and that 
equality of conditions has, in its turn, produced a form of Govern- 
ment widely differing from our own; but the spirit which animates 
that form is as unquestionably English as the language in which its 
laws are written. We have not, indeed, thrown into the shape of 
abstract general propositions enacted by law the principles which 
are the basis of the American Constitution. There is no Act of 

-arliament which declares that the good of the people is the 
object of all government, or that all men are born free and equal; 
but the doctrines, or rather rules of conduct, which these proposi- 
tions are meant to lay down, are not only incontroyertibly true, 
but are universally admitted in this country as the basis of all 
our legislation. Considered as theories, they are no dou)t open to 
objection, but in practice no one would, for an instant, attempt to 
oppose them, Who, in this country, would ever defend an insti- 
tution which he admitted to be injurious to the public, or would 
justify alaw which would put an insuperable bar between one class 
of men and another? It is thus perfectly true that we are all deeply 
interested in the success and honour of America, because the prin- 
ciples of their government are the principles of our government 
also. It is also true, for reasons too obvious to require illustration, 
that slavery is a reproach and dishonour te any nation in which it 
exists. 

Conceding, however, Mr. Mill’s premisses, does his conclusion 
follow? Is it true that we ought to wish either that the North 
should conquer the South, and so take away the reproach of slavery 
from the whole nation, or that the attempt to do this is so 
honourable that it demands our sympathy even if it fails? Mb. 


of chance, seems to change it into an austere, unfriendly power, 
visiting upon them every mistake of conduct, every failure of 
judgment. To them chance never appears the indulgent harmonizer 
and reconciler, the gentle Providence which it not seldom shows 
itself to such as own their inability to direct their own course, and 
willingly submit to the guidance of events or to the sway of 
circumstances, 


MR. MILL ON AMERICA, 


OME days ago, a dinner was 2 ote to celebrate the birthday of 
Washington, Mr. John Mill, who was unable to attend, ex- 
pressed his views on the subject in the following letter, which, like 


of provocation, the North would have 


Mill’s generosity must have led him to forget much of his own 
teaching if he really means to say either of these things. He has 
written few things more worthy of his great name than his Zs. 
on Liberty, the whole gist of which is to inculcate the truth 
that it is never expedient to attempt to force people into 
virtuous conduct—that such agitations, for instance, as the 
Maine Liquor Law are wrong on principle, and are based 
on a misconception of the relations in which human beings 
stand to each other. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the war really has become a crusade against slavery, what 
else is it than a Maine Liquor Law agitation on a superlative 
seale, carried on by main force? Mr. Mill surely would never 
contend that, in the midst of profound peace, and without any sort 
fom justified in marching 
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an army into the South, solely for the purpose of abolishing | 
slavery? Every one would agree that this would have been | 
an execrable crime. How, then, did they acquire the right? | 
By the rebellion of the Seceding States? But this would give no | 
other right than that of enforcing the law, and punishing those 
who broke it. Take (as the advocates of the North generally do) 
the strict legal view of the case, and the Confederate troops, 
Houses of Assembly, &c., ave mere. isolated criminals, to be dealt 
with and punished as such. Admit that they form a nation, and 
justify the measures taken against them by the laws of war, and 
where is the crime? It is as absurd as it is convenient to 
blow hot and cold—to treat people as individuals in order to 
ascertain the crime, and then to treat them as nations to apportion 
the punishment. The blind instinct of persons unaccustomed to 
analyse their thoughts—who see on one side slavery and on the 
other freedom, and who sympathize with the one and detest the 
other—may be understood, and to some degree respected; but the 
clearest and most subtle thinker of the day ought to rise above 
sympathies and antipathies. Ie ought to know that a war should 
have objects as definite as a lawsuit. A war without a purpose, 
or with a purpose which is clearly unattainable, must be a 
stupendous folly, and may be 2 stupendous crime. Mr. Mill 
would confer a great benelit on the public if he would say in a 
few words for what definite and attainable object he believes the 
war now in progress to be waged. 

Though the form of Mr. Mill's letter is, as has been already 
observed, characteristically logical, its gist is no less charac- 
teristically sympathetic. The formal point of the letter is, 
that the removal of slavery will clear the honour of America. 
The substantial part of the letter is contained in the mere 
assertion of the importance of American honour to the lovers 
of freedom and progress. The whole transaction obviously takes, 
in his mind, the form of a scandal. It is a blot on the reputation 
of America—it is an occasion to the enemies of freedom and progress 
to blaspheme. The proposition that we are concerned in the 
honour of America, and in its prosperity, has been already admitted 
and insisted on, We are undoubtedly concerned in the success of 
those principles on which we have always acted, and on which we 
mean to continue to act ; but honour is an ambiguous word, and there 
is a sense in which no one, except possibly the Americans them- 
selves — though even with regard to them it is very doubtful — 
is concerned in the honour of America. Mr. Mill is, more than all 
other men, bound to distinguish between the different causes to 
which difierent parts of a complex effect ought to be ascribed. 


and payee’ had surely no more special interest in this than in 
any ot the other schemes of human ambition. If our principles 
had not done in America what they ought to do, we might, indeed, 
have been grieved and ashamed. [If the States had been a 
scene of vice, folly, and anarchy, if their population had degene- 
rated into mere dollar-worshippers, if they had turned liars and 
cowards, if they had been dead to all the higher moral and intel- 
lectual wants of our nature, free institutions would indeed have 
failed, and it would have been in the power of bigots and despots 
to say that the greatness of England was a happy accident, pro- 
duced not by our freedom, but in spite of it, On the other 
hand, it is no reproach to us or to our principles that the Ame- 
ricans have not succeeded in an impossible task. If the Union is 
broken up, the States into which it will be decomposed will 
still be in many respects the finest in the world; and the 
free States in particular, released from the slur of any connexion 
with slavery, may rise to greatness as true and as solid as that of 
the nation from which they sprang. All the distinctive principles 
of American government would be just as true and just as false 
to-morrow as they are to-day, if the Union were to-morrow to be 
formally dissolved. It is absurd to represent the present struggle as 
a struggle between aristocrats and democrats. It is a struggle 
between two democracies, one of which happens to hold slayes— 
a practice recognised and protected by the Constitution of the 
other. Mr. Mill is not amongst the number of those who require 
to be told that democracies may hold slaves, and may go to war 
with each other. We know a little of the world’s history for, say, 
something like three thousand years; but, limited as our knowledge 
is, we have many precedents tor such proceedings. No one can 
view what is passing without sorrow, or without sympathy; but 
it is altogether a mistake to make a party question of it, and to 
suppose tiat it tends to settle any contioversies as to theories of 
government, 


BRIBERY. 

BRIBERY debate does not add to the credit of the House 
4& of Commons. Nobody believes the House to be in earnest, and 
long experience has fully satistied the public that nothing will 
result from its sharp war of words and close divisions but a string 
of inoperative clauses. The truth is, that in such discussions the 
House feels itself in an embarrassing "sg ws The elections of 
many who sit there are not — to have been quite pure from 
the offence; and many more have been at one time or another 


A great part of the variety of facts which may be described collec- 
tively by the phrase “honour of America,’ is due to nothing 
which has any particular moral interest, or which is calculated to 
call out any strong moral sympathy. The exormous wealth and 
power of the Union, its immense population, with its unlimited 
powers of extension, and the innumerable avenues which it affords 
to every sort of ability bodily or mental, go to make up what is 
usually meant by the “ honour” of America—ihat is, its power, 
splendour, and magnificence ; but these things ought not to attract 
very strongly a reasonable mind, nor can they be either credited to 
or debited against the form of the American institutions. They 
are the natural and almost inevitable results of the coinci- 
dence of several circumstances which never met before in anything 


like the same quantity. At the very moment when Europe was | 


overstocked with a hardy and energetic population, seeking in all 
directions for outlets for its pent-up energies, and when America 
was possessed of almost unbounded natural resources which could 
not be turned to account for want of hands, the greatest mechanical 
discoveries made in any age of the world brought the men and the 
work together ; and the opportunity for carrying to the very highest 
pitch the results of their labours was atlorded by a European 


peace of about forty years, interrupted only by occasional revolu- | 


tions which enabled the New World to glory over the mischances 


of the Old. It is this wonderful and, indeed, almost unexampled | 


combination of circumstances which has made America what it 


is. No doubt its institutions have done something towards it. | 
‘They have enabled the vast mass of immigrants to settle down to | 


the enormous meal spread for them by the hand of nature, with 
a considerable degree of order and regularity; but the same has 
happene! under other forms of government. The Australian 
colonies have had their carnival, and are displaying a similar 
spectacle of material progress and prosperity ; and the same pro- 
cess, under different conditions of race and climate, is said to be 
going on in a more leisurely manner in Brazil. 

It is right to wish well to such a society, to view it without 
jealousy, to recognise heartily and thankfully the mitigation 
which it introduces into the lot of millions who might otherwise 
have been wretched, or at least not prosperous. We may even 
go further, and be a little blind to faults which, if offensive and 
even ostentatious, may be charitably hoped not to go very deep. 
Knowing what the struggle for bare subsistence is in Europe, we 
may fairly admit that the vast abundance of roast beef and plum 
pudding consumed in America affords a considerable excuse for 
the dirty hands and faces and bad manners of those who eat it. 
It is, however, one thing to be indulgent and considerate to the 


faults of such a people, and another to throw ourselves into their | 


ways of thinking, and to estimate the misfortunes which overtake 
them from their own point of view. Their notion was that they 
couldfusethe whole North American continent into one vast nation— 
the strongest, the richest, the most populous, in every conceivable 
way the greatest, that the world ever saw. “ Lovers of freedom 


charged with it. To call upon them to affix new and more 
stringent penalties to it is something more than asking them to 
kiss the rod. Itis asking them to select the twigs that are to 
compose it, taking care that there shall be plenty of buds upon 
the ends of them. The result is much what might be expected if 
a similar commission were entrusted to a party of Eton boys. The 
members make a great parade of their anxiety in general to 
find the most elastic switches, and the most abundant crop 
of buds; but when any particular twig of a formidable appear- 
ance is offered for their acceptance, they always detect some fatal 
weakness or undue stifiness in some part of it, which absolutely 
precludes them, as a matter of conscience, from tying up so worth- 
| less a bit of wood into the rod. It is no matter for surprise, 
therefore, that bribery debates should resound with professions of 
purity sublime enough to bring down an admiring and awe-struck 
nation upon its knees, but that the Bribery Acts which are the 
result of them should present a very attenuated and impalpable 
structure to the eye. ‘There is another and a better reason why 
the House of Commons should wince visibly at the proposal to 
pass more rigorous enactments against bribery. They are not 
only 2 tezver to evil doers, but a fearful engine of oppression 
| against unlucky partisans. A man’s election may have been as 
| pure as driven snow ; but if an unscrupulous Parliamentary agent 
thinks fit to inflict on him the expense of a few hundred pounds, 
| he can do so by the simple process of presenting a sham petition 
| against his election, As soon as the unlucky member has engaged. 
| his lawyers and marshalled his witnesses in his defence, the peti- 
| tion can be quietly withdrawn. The fate of those whose cases 


go on to trial is still less enviable. They are tried before a committee 

of five—composed of men, every one of whom, if it were a criminal 

case, and they were jurymen, would be challenged as a hostile parti- 
| san by one side or the other. This committee, so constituted, 

does not bind itself, either in its inquiry or its judgment, by the 
| rules of English law. It is fettered by no laws of evidence, except 
such as the Chairman pleases to enforce; and in deciding upon 
the guilt of those whom it condemns it does not profess to require 
legal proof. Evidence of agency, to which no court of law would 
listen—v. e. evidence that the candidate was cognizant of the bribes 
which his over-zealous partisans had offered —is frequently ac- 
cepted by Committees. They merely —_ to be morally convinced 
of the fact. It is surprising how rapidly moral conviction can be 
accomplished when the majority of the Committee differ in poli- 
tics from the member who 1s being tried. 

So long as, in defiance of every principle of law, this oppressive 
jurisdiction is retained, no genuine legislation against bribery can 
te looked for. No member will willingly sharpen the edge of 
| provisions under which he knows that he himself may be 
arraigned before a tribunal composed of his political antagonists. 
The two opposing parties know they cannot keep their hands 
off each other, when the temptation of unseating an opponent 
| offers itself; and so they take precautions against their own 
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weaknesses, The inefficiency of the Bribery law is a humane 
device for mitigating the ‘ferocity of political warfare. Other 
reasons, however, may be found for the obvious reluctance of the 
House of Commons to make the law upon this subject more 
stringent. It is clear that there is a profound scepticism, in the 
minds both of Ministers and members, as to the ibility of 
reaching the offence by legislation. The detection of it is always 
difficult, and becomes nearly impossible unless the public opinion 
of the class to whom the offender belongs is in harmony with the 
law. Unfortunately there is a very wide divergence between the 
two. It has been shown by the evidence before two or three 
Commissions that a vote is habitually looked upon as a “ per- 
quisite,” not only by the lowest class of freemen, but also 
by respectable country tradesmen. Nor is the opinion quite 
so unreasonable as ple who are tataned to accept 
the current tone of thought upon the question are ready to 
assume. The educated classes have talked and written themselves 
into a frenzy upon the subject, until it has become the fashion to 
believe that an elector, in taking a bribe, is guilty of exactly the 
some offence in kind as that for which Bacon and Macclestield were 
disgraced. A vote is a trust, it is said, just as much as a judicial 
office, and those who sell the use of 7 for money are equally 
corrupt. But this is a morality resting only upon the logical 
development of a theory. It is not a morality of that kind that re- 
commends itself at first sight to the common sense of half-educated 
men. Whatever the theory may be, they know that the practice 
of representative government is a very different thing. Electoral 
privileges may be called a national trust, but they are actually 
used by everybody, good and bad, high and low, as an instrument 
for the furtherance and protection of their own interests. The 
landowner employs his political influence to resist taxes that bear 
heavily on the land, and to uphold the laws of landed property. 
The parson rushes to the poll to vote for the champion of 
Church endowments. The licensed victuallers wage, through 
the votes they command, a ceaseless warfare with the Excise. 
Tea-dealers, hop-growers, railway directors, brewers, calico-makers, 
gas-manufacturers, do not blush, each in his own hour of danger, to 
raise their voices in the House of Commons to defend their own 
interests. These things are not only done constantly, but they are 
done without reproach. Our popular code of ethics does not cast 
the faintest slur upon a man who uses all the political influence 
he can command to protect his own pecuniary interests. Large 
companies with great commercial interests make a point, if they 
can, of having one of their body in the House. Candidates for 
great commercial towns, like Southampton, fill their speeches with 
promises, not to foster any great public measures, but to promote 
the local interests of the town—in other words, to put so much 
more money into the pockets of the townspeople. There is nothing 
to wonder at or to regret in such a state of things. It is an idea 
representative government where all interests are allowed to 
battle freely with each other, and their respective claims are 
ultimately adjusted according to the intrinsic importance of each. 
But it is idle to expect the elector in a small town to believe that 
his vote is a sacred trust, when this race of enlightened selfishness 
is being run before his eyes. A philosopher may draw a distinc- 
tion between the pecuniary benefits which will result to you, as 
one of a class, from the adoption of a political measure, and the 
coarser form of pecuniary benefit which results from the insertion 
of a five-pound note into your pocket. But the elector cannot be 
expected to exercise so subtle a discrimination. He sees that 
others get a money value for their vote, and he asks why he should 
not do the same. He may possibly belong to a constituency too 
small to have any local interests to serve. He can only make his 
vote pay by directly taking money for it. Small constituencies 
are generally more tainted with this practice than large ones; and 
part of the reason may*be that they cannot be bribed in any 
other way. But the elector of Hudderstield will never be induced 
to see anything disgraceful in accepting fifty pounds a piece for his 
pigs, so long as he sees that the elector of Liverpool or Hull is 
allowed without reproach to use his political influence for the 
purpose of perpetuating the local dues on shipping, and so lessening 
the borough rates he has to pay. 

If bribery is ineradicable, it is a consolation to reflect that the 
consequent loss to the Constitution is not very great. It is a 
curious, but not uncommon, fallacy to suppose thag an elector, when 
he has been prevented from taking a bribe, is straightway invested 
with the virtues of a patriotic politician. A Gloucester elector 
who is cut off from his customary gratification by a stringent 
Bribery Act no more becomes a patriot than a cat ceases to be 
carnivorous because the larder is locked up. It is quite certain 
that a man who would take payment for his vote if he could get 
it, can have, in default of it, no worthier motive to fall back upon, 
Our constituencies are disfigured by a certain number of persons 
who have no political opinions to outweigh the natural desire 
of gain. If by any Parliamentary clairvoyance it were possible 
to discover these backsliding patriots, their removal from the 
register would be a salutary reform.- But so long as they remain 
there, it is a matter of no vital moment to the working of the 
Constitution whether they vote under the influence of bribes or 
not. It may be desirable, in the interests of public decorum, that 
the scandal of their proceedings should, if it be possible, be abated ; 
but when that has been effected, their votes will operate upon the 
selection of candidates neither more nor less mischievously than 
they do now, 


THEATRICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J Mb hd English trade and profession has a language of 

its own, or rather has a system of contrivances for making a 
few words or parts of words convey a great deal of meaning. Mr. 
Kinglake tells us that at the Alma Sir Colin Campbell’s groom 
explained to his master, “in the dry, terse way of those English- 
men who are much accustomed to horses,” that he had brought Sir 
Colin’s second horse to the front, to get him out of the way of the 
balls that were dropping thickly in the rear. It would not occur 
to the groom that his own safety was more important than that of 
his master’s horse, nor would he think of making a merit of post- 
poning self-regard to duty. Simplicity of p would in this 
instance produce plainness of speech ; but it must be confessed that 
the prevailing brevity of stable language is not invariably asso- 
ciated with oblivion of the speaker’s personal interest in the matter 
discussed. But whether the habit of terse diction has any root in 
character or not, it is certain that this habit belongs to all English- 
men who are labouring in their business without any present 
thought of making an impression on the external world. In some 
lines of business, brevity is practised under all circumstances ; but 
in other lines there is fine and flowing language for the public, 
while the most rigid parsimony of words prevails in intercourse 
with the initiated. 

Perhaps as good an example as can be found of the difference 
between two ways of speaking of the same things is furnished by 
the theatrical advertisements which appear every week in the 
Era. In one part of that newspaper, actors and managers 
speak among themselves, while in another part they address 
expected audiences: —“ Wanted immediately, a good leading 
lady, a _ heavy man, a good juvenile man, and several 
good utility people” for a country theatre. The expe- 
rienced reader of playbills can imagine the sumptuousness of the 
epithets which, for a different jee wy would be heaped upon 
persons answering to these homely descriptions. Another 
theatre wants “a lady for second business and a share of 
the lead;” also a low comedian, a lady dancer, an old man, an 
old woman, and one or two useful people. A leading man who is 
used toa portable theatre may obtain an engagement at Appledore 
in Devonshire. The Malton Theatre wants an entire company, 
leader, and wardrobe. The Royal Phoenix Theatre at North- 
leach, in Gloucestershire, wants “a leading gent,” and a lady 
who can play the leads and make herself otherwise useful, and 
also “a utility gent.” Sober people only are required at North- 
leach, and “a good round of fairs” promises scope for 
their exertions. ‘lhe prospects of the theatrical profession must 
be better than is oonbaaly supposed if “ leading gents” are 
wanted in such very out-of-the-way places as Appledore and 
Northleach. A circus at Manchester wants “talent of all 
descriptions.” The Temperance Féte in Birmingham wants 
“amusements” on Whit-Tuesday, and the Oratory, Brompton, 
which appears to have got into strange company, wants boys with 
good voices for the choir, The Plymouth Alhambra wants talent 
suited for circus or concert-hall business, The Dewsbury Theatre 
wants a good heavy man, and a lady dancer who can act. The 
Burnley Concert Hall wants young lady vocalists of good appear- 
ance, two niggers, and good comic talent. The Durham Theatres 
want a useful couple and a good juvenile gentleman. There is 
wanted for the Provinces a conjuror, ventriloquist, or any novelty 
capable of making up an hour and a half with music. Lastly, a 
good trick dog is wanted ; and one that is—to speak more politely 
than the advertisement—of the female sex, and is small and can 
leap well, would be preferred. It is rather oddly added to this 
advertisement, “ Perhaps Octar Evans will write.” It might be 
hastily supposed that “Octar Evans” was a dog who counted 
penmanship among his tricks; but further consideration would 
suggest that the name “Octar” cannot be appropriate to the 
female sex. 

Some of the advertisers in the Era who want engagements 
address their brethren in language nearly resembling that which 
the profession habitually uses towards the public. A certain Mrs. 
Harry Waite, serio-comic and characteristic vocalist, announces that, 
“combined with Mr. Harry Waite,” the well-known Irish comedian, 
singer, and dancer—which probably means married to him—she has 
concluded a successful engagement, and will be open to another ina 
fewdays. It is added—with a legal rather than a popular appre- 
hension of the marital right—that “Mr. H. W. has a first-class 
wardrobe, both male and female.” It may be suspected, however, 
that this is an example rather of printer’s blundering than of in- 
tended legal accuracy; for surely a lady who advertises that she 
keeps a husband as a sort of property would also consider herself 
mistress of her other properties. It will not, we presume, be urged 
that Mrs. H. W. has not more occasion for a male than Mr. H. W. 
can have right to a female wardrobe. The next advertisement 
describes a lady whose title to a male wardrobe, or to anythin, 
else to which she takes a fancy, nobody is i, to be bol 
enough to dispute. “Miss M‘Donald, the Great North High- 
land Giantess and the tallest Barmaid in the world, is now 
fulfilling the duties of barmaid at the Clown Hotel, Bristol.” 
If Miss M‘Donald wears a dress of volume Se apes gpa to her 
altitude, we should say that she “fulfils” not only the 
duties of barmaid, but the bar itself, to the admiration of all 
beholders, The refreshments at the Clown Hotel are of the 
choicest quality, and no extra charge is made for beer or spirits 
served by the tallest barmaid in the world. Another advertise- 
ment in the same column returns to that chaste simplicity of style 
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which seems to be indispensable for the subject of which it 
treats :—“ Walter Edwin and his mare Gipsy at liberty.” If 
managers of theatres and speculators in entertainments do not 
know all about the talents and triumphs of the mare Gipsy, they 
must have lived and laboured very much in yain. It is only 
inferior performers who are driven to resort to such contrivances 
as stating that “* Mrs. Ramsden receives nightly ovations ” in the 
skipping-rope dance, or that Mr. and Mrs. White have a third and 
fourth call nightly, or that'Mr. Moss’s benefit was an immense success, 
or that “ Ireland’s own Comedian ” excites roars of laughter every 
evening. Surely the dignity proper to human nature has been 
abandoned by hese advertisers to “ Henrequez’s Troupe of Dogs 
and Monkeys,” which merely announces that it will be at libert 
on a particular day. There are, however, animals almost as muc 
addicted to puffery as either men or women. “Three very hand- 
some trained dogs with all the properties” have so little sense of 
the nobility of genius as to oiler themselves as “a wonderful 
chance ” to managers. We fear that canine nature is lapsing from 
its pristine purity, and we expect very soon to find some dog 
advertising that he has made a terrific hit, or created a perfect 
furore, or that the celebrated versatile Carlo, in his great sensation 
, is about to conclude the most successful engagement ever 
own, of which further particulars may be learned from annexed 
“notices” of the Public Press. 

We have as yet by no means exhausted the curiosities of 
theatrical advertisement. Our old acquaintance Mr. E. T. Smith 
is desirous to engage talent of the very first order for the ap- 
proaching season at Cremorne. Any Hf every novelty will meet 
with immediate attention. The Londonderry Theatre wants an 
entirely new —— “none but parties of acknowledged 
talent need apply.” e splendid transformation scene of the 
Portsmouth Theatre, “with transparent glass bridge rise from 
cellar,” is offered for sale. Public bodies, pvoprietors of 
theatres or amusements, and others who desire to get up 
“Prince of Wales’ Wedding Demonstrations,” can be sup- 
plied with a beautiful design, emblematical of the occasion, 
and suitable for the head of a posting bill. First-class talent 
may write to the manager of the People’s Concerts at Sunder- 
land. Any novelty of superior description may apply at London 
Hall, Manchester, where a first-class serio-comie lady and 
a comic gentleman are wanted immediately. Equestrians with 
their own horses and properties, niggers, clowns, gymnasts, and 
Arabs, are informed that the Alhambra Circus, Leicester, will 
open shortly. A first-class ring horse, ‘* warranted not to shy, and 
to go for somersault or other acts,” is to be sold very cheap. An 
offer to engage for light comedy or juvenile lead claims 
managerial attention, not only to the talent of the advertiser, 
but also to his “excellent wardrobe.” Mr. Wells and family 
(five, six, or seven in number) will be happy to enter into 
arrangements for the summer season. It is stated that the family 
includes some of the first female equestrian talent in the country, 
and also “two of the best ring horses in England, bar none, and a 
small handsome trick pony, with good dresses, properties, &c.” 
It is an encouraging sign of regeneration of the age to find the 
two ring horses treated, equally with the female talent, as part of 
Mr. Wells's family. It may be hoped that England is beginning 
to imitate the simple habits and modes of thought of those Eastern 
tribes among whom a choice brood mare is honoured at least equally 
with a daughter. The popularity of blackened faces and extrava- 

t neck-gear appears from these advertisements to have suffered 
no diminution. “ The Great Sensation Niggers ” have just finished 
a highly successful engagement, and “ the most wnat negro trio 
now before the public” are nightly hailed with enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. and Mrs. Washington are “real negroes, and vail de- 
lineators of their peculiar race.” It does not excite any surprise 
to find that Messrs. Wright and Pickard advertise themselves as 
“male and female comic duettists;” but although Mr. Hughes 
describes himself as “late Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, duettists,” we 
labour under a difficulty in believing that he can ever have been 
both himself and his wife at once. Mr. Hughes states that “he 
will be most happy to join either male or female” in various lines 
of business, so that, perhaps, the firm of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
may be reconstituted without particular regard to sex. Myr. 
Hughes’s present stock in trade comprises a first-class wardrobe, 
the newest sensation duets of the day, and a highly-trained per- 
forming dog. 

Some of us perhaps have had the opportunity of comparing the 
language in which a wholesale and a retail house conduct their 
operations with the language in which the retail house speaks to 
a customer about the same goods. It is instructive to observe 
how completely verbiage is thrown aside when neither party to 
the discussion hopes to impose upon the other. Lawyers 
considering among themselves the effect of a lengthy deed 
are not more resolute in casting away all those redundancies 
of phrase which the outer world is taught to believe are 
necessary. The theatrical manager who wants a company 
goes with equal straightforwardness to the point he has in 
view. Performers who want engagements borrow a good deal 
of the sort of language in which managers address the public ; 
but when they talk of sensations and immense successes, it is pro- 
bable that they only mean that the advertisers are capable of 
supplying opportunities of using these phrases in relation to the 
theatres where they may happen to be engaged. The effect of these 
managerial advertisements on the mind of a theatrical enthusiast 
must be a good deal like that of being taken, for the first time, 
behind the scenes, and finding the Ghost in Hamlet refreshing 


himself with a pot of porter. Perhaps, in the way of cold business- 
like brevity of style, it would be pt ma to surpass an adver- 
tisement of the lessee of the Scarborough Theatre, who “ will 
thank first-rate stars to send their lowest terms and dates at 
liberty,” to her address, 


THE CITY AND WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS, 


* IVE them an inch and they'll take an ell,” is an adage 
which not only announces a fact, but in some cases at least 
ae a duty. It was never pretended that the Thames 
bankment scheme was final; and we are now beginning to see 
what must come of it. London is —, tentativel , and 
grudgingly assuming something at least of convenience, and 
is aiming at beauty. It is but natural that, as charity begins 
at home, the very heart and centre of London should be the 
first to develope the quickening influence. The old island 
of Thorney, which more than a thousand years ago was a 
marshy scrub of brambles—locus terribilis, as King Offa styled it— 
has long been the very citadel of English government and English 
religion. Its most considerable loss has nin the suppression 
of the royal residence and of Whitehall ; but the Abbey, and 
that gorgeous pile, the Houses of Parliament, with the Hall of 
Rufus, will maintain for it that supremacy which it first acquired 
from the jealousy with which medieval loyalty viewed the muni- 
cipal aay of the City of London. It is curious enough to 
find that here, in the nineteenth century, the same views, though 
for other reasons, are maintained which have all along regulated 
the position of the two cities of London and Westminster. West- 
minster is national, London is local. Whatever of improvement 
Westminster, with its Imperial Palace of the Legislature, requires, 
is an Imperial concern, and must be paid for by the nation. If 
London proper is to be improved, the City must pay for it. The old 
London municipality retains its special franchises and immunities, 
and one of them is that it must be at the cost of its own repairs. 
In the Report just presented on the Thames Embankment, we 
observe, first, that the Embankment must regulate and prescribe 
much of the future of London, and for the first time we remark 
something like a principle laid down upon which Metropolitan 
Improvements must be planned and paid for. 

As it was the Thames which brought London into existence, 
so the Thames is the first and regulating datum of London. 
Another conflagration of London might, ex hypothesi, give 
that tabula rasa of which the seventeenth century declined to 
avail itself; but even in a great razzia of all the existing 
streets, the Thames, as it cannot be set on fire, must settle what 
the London of the future must be. Undoubtedly, therefore, 
all our street improvements must accept the Thames as the only 
solid, as well as liquid, fact. All our arterial communications 
must more or less follow the Thames line. East and West, in 
all the world’s history, has the tide of letters, civilization, trade, 
and politics flowed; and as London is the world’s epitome, the 
general rule holds. At present, there are two great centres and 
nuclei of jam, and crush, and obstruction; these are of course identical 
with the life-centres of the two cities. London at the Mansion 
House, and Westminster at the Bridge foot, must undergo a surgi- 
cal operation—the swelling must be lanced, and the matter dis- 
persed. This is the twofold object of the Commissioners, and 
their Report comprises two schemes for the relief of the suppressed 
and obstructed circulation. 

First, they abandon the project of continuing the Thames 
Embankment even from Blackfriars to Queenhithe. Between 
the cost of a new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House, 
and the embankment from Blackfriars to Queenhithe, they 
brandish the formidable difference of 300,000/. The wharves 
and warehouses and lucrative trades which enrich, while they 
disfigure, the northern shore of the Thames, are sacred—and 
no great wonder—in the eyes of the City authorities; but, with 
all submission to Mr. Cubitt and Mr. Tite, there is such a 
thing as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment, and a 
Thames roadway need not destroy, nor even injure, the lucrative 
trades of the river side. We still hold to the opinion that, 
sooner or later, the Thames will be embanked in its whole 
length from London Bridge to Chelsea. No single street, 
though the shortest and widest which engineering skill can 
compass, will relieve the City traffic. The line of Thames 
Street is the old and natural artery of commerce, and either the 
existing Thames Street must be widened, or a second Thames 
Street —in other words, an embankment — must be won from 
the river itself. If, however, the makeshift of a new street fol- 
lowing no natural and ancient line is to be adopted, we give our 
vote for to the cheap line proposed by the Commission of 1861, and 
again recommended in 1863, to the unintelligible and costly scheme 
of sweeping away the south side of St. Paul’s. Although we have 
no faith in diagonal and unnatural new cuts, the straightest road 
is the best ; but no new street will be of much service unless the 
most stringent regulations about the City traffic are enforced. 
There is no reason whatever why the lightest and heaviest 
vehicles, the Hansom and the broadwheeled waggon, should be 
permitted to take one and the same line of traffic. 

In the second branch of their inquiries, the Commissioners have 
not been insensible to ssthetic considerations. That happy fire 
which consumed the old Parliament Houses _ not yet ceased to 
extend its rav: as the newspapers say. For all practical pur- 

s, the element is full Old Palace 
Yard, and the time-honoured home of many Parliamentary jobs, 
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Fendall’s Hotel, is yielding to a long-deferred fate, and in another 
neration or two we may hope to see the Law Courts banished and 
‘estminster Hall thrown open. But itis southward that the Com- 

missioners were directed to inquire into possible improvements, and, 
being commissioned to do one thing, they have done several things. 
We do not blame them. Their meagre instructions were to per- 
peud whether the embankment at Westminster could be connected 
with the embankment at Millbank —in other words, whether a 
direct communication could be established between what Cobbett 
used to cite as an example of a noun of multitude —“ House of 
Lords; Den of Thieves ””—and the other Den of Thieves, the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary. It has seemed wise and prudent to the Com- 
missioners not to encourage this notion of establishing a solidarity, 
as the ’rench say, by a broad way between the House of Legisla- 
tion and the House of Correction. A great gap is to intervene 
materially, as of course it does morally, between the Senators and 
the Penitentiary. The embankment is to be given up; and Par- 
Hament itself is very properly considered a sufficient block and 
obstruction to any tideway. But having got their inch, they were 
resolved to bid hard for an ell; and so the Commissioners next 
directed their attention to the communication between Palace 
Yard and the Horseferry Road. As far as our own experience goes, 
the tide of human life and business does not set very strongly in this 
direction. Except on very special occasions, the impressive 
solitude of Abingdon Street is not often broken, and the Horseferry 
Road is traversed, perhaps, more frequently than Bedford Row, 
but not so much as Mount Cenis. It is, however, undeniable that 
some very offensive and unmannerly stenches thrust themselves into 
the Royal robing room, wafted from the savoury laystalls of Mill- 
bank. These the Commissioners have smelt out, and it is only 
reasonable, that as the immediate motive for the Main Drainage 
scheme is to be traced to the offended noses of the House of 
Commons, so the shore, south of the Victoria tower, extending 
four hundred feet along the Thames side, should be cleared out 
and turned into a stately pleasaunce. Thus shall we save the Palace 
from a possible fire, the legislatorial noses from vile affronts, and 
the general eye from dirt, unseemliness, and disorder. But not 
only are these wharves dangerous, unsightly, and impregnated 
with kakodyle, but Abingdon Street is far from handsome. The 
public enthusiasm will hardly be raised for Abingdon Street. 
Besides, occasionally —once in a generation, in the event of a 
Coronation, and once a year at the opening of Parliament — there is 
a great crush of carriages in Abingdon Street. A troop of Horse 
Guards wants space to prance about; anxious crowds require 
room, especially in these days of extravagant apparel, to display 
their loyalty and their petticoats ; and—which is the real and best 
reason—we want to show the south side of the Abbey, and the 
Chapter House, and the collegiate part of St. Peter’s, to say nothing 
of our desire to snatch at a spot from which we can see Henry 
VIL.’s chapel. In all this we gladly trace Mr. Gilbert Scott's 
inspiration; and even Lord Palmerston is not an iconoclast. 
He will have no move new Gothic ; but he has not yet determined 
either to pull down or to destroy the Gothic we have got. Even 
his iron soul will be melted by the appeal, that both Barry’s noble 
pile and the Abbey are at least worth looking at, and all that 
the Commissioners propose is to throw them open. Abingdon 
Street, Poet’s Corner, the mews and stables, are—so runs 
the Commissioners’ bold recommendation— all to be swept 
away or thrown back. A new river front and river-side 
plantation, and six or eight first-class houses, ranging in 
size and style with the Gothic entourage, are to succeed dung- 
hills, dirt, and dinginess. Who can resist this siren voice, 
especially if it whispers of cloisters and a close which are 
almost to reconcile us to the destruction of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which will give the Abbey and the Palace a free and airy space, 
and which will let the world see that we have an architectural 
group which, with all its defects, is unsurpassed in Europe ? 
372,000/. is a very small bill for this scheme, which, for 
once, really does elevate itself to the rank of a metropolitan 
improvement of the very first class and the highest excellence. 
Appalled, we suppose, at their own temerity, or at the largeness 
and justice of their sense of the becoming and beautiful, the 
Commissioners then sneak off to some paltry scheme for widening 
King Street, instead of suggesting its total demolition; and when 
they ask us to spend nearly 80,000/. on this miserable compromise, 
we must at once say that we had rather things remained as they 
are. In the long run, the intrusive block which forms the present 
west side of Parliament Street must go. King Street is an in- 
curable evil, and this block must be extirpated. 

As we have already said, it is proposed that the City should 
pay for its new street, and that the nation should pay for the West- 
minster improvements. This is only fair. Westminster belongs to 
the Empire. Half a million, after all, will not ruin us. It is 
very true that this is bringing an old house over our heads. It is 
all that abominable fire in 1834. Mr. Briggs found out that the 
loose slate cost him a new conservatory and a new dining-room. 
It can’t be helped. It is of no use building a house unless you 
make roads to it, and no use buying plate and glass unless 
you give dinners. We might as well have no Palace and no 
Abbey at Westminster, if nobody can see them. A_ paltry 
building is redeemed by a good site, but the noblest structure is 
thrown away if it is surrounded by squalor, shabbiness, and smoke. 
It is simple nonsense to ask whether we can afford it. The whole 
bill will be about half as much as will be spent on the celebration 
of this day and next Tuesday. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 


Dg ogy MAX MULLER began his second series of 
Lectures on the Science of Language at the Royal Insti- 
tution on February 21. His first lecture was of a general 
character, and treated chiefly of the proper method to be followed 
in linguistic researches. As that lecture has since appeared in 
the March number of JJacemillan’s Magazine, we need only touch 
briefly on its various topics. The lecturer stated that it had at 
first been his intention to fill up the general outlines of the map 
of languages sketched by him in his first series. ‘The materials for 
a more accurate map of the languages of the world he showed to be 
already abundant and constantly increasing; but as their arrange~ 
ment depended on principles which must be settled before any 
attempt at classification could be made, it seemed necessary, first of 
all, to place these principles in their proper light, and to answer all 
objections that could be urged against them —in fact, to prove 
that language admits of scientific analysis, and that there 1s an 
order pervading the whole realm of human speech. After referring 
to some extraordinary theories according to which the languages 
of Europe would tind their true parentage in the Sandwich Islands 
or among the Zulu Kaflirs, and, on the other hand, to the scepticism 
of certain scholars who still deny that there is any relationship 
between Sanskrit and the classical languages of Europe, the lecturer 
asked —how are theories and counter-theories of this kind to be 
treated ? and he answered in the words of Leibnitz : — 

We must begin by studying the modern languages which are within our 
reach, in order to compare them with one another, to discover their differences 
and ailinities, and then to proceed to those which have preceded them in 
former ages, in order to show their filiation and their origin, and then to 
ascend step by step to the most ancient of tongues, the analysis of which 
must lead us to the only trustworthy conclusions. 

Tis second series of lectures would, therefore, the Professor 
announced, be confined to the exploration of those familiar 
quarries of speech in which we have all laboured with more or 
less success — Greek, Latin with its Romance offshoots, English 
with its Continental kith and kin, and the much abused though 
indispensable Sanskait. His principal object, however, would be, 
not so much to describe the organic structure of these languages, 
which was done once for all in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, as 
to show how their analysis and comparison help us to discover 
certain principles which ought to guide us like a compass through 
the most violent storms and hurricanes of philological specula- 
tion. A number of illustrations were given to show how a right 
analysis of the commonest words may lead to the establishment 
of definite principles in the science of language, and the lecturer 
laid much stress on the dangers to which those scholars expose 
themselves who imagine that all languages must be measured 
with the measure of Sanskrit. As these lectures were 
chiefly to be limited to the Indo-European family of 
speech, the misapprehension that the study of Sanskrit 
and its cognate dialects can supply us with all that is 
necessary to the science of language was fully discussed. “It 
can do so as little,” the Professor said, “as an exploration of the 
tertiary deposits would tell us all about the stratification of the 
earth; ” but, as a discipline, it is invaluable. It exhibits the 
minute laws that regulate the changes of each letter and accent 
in the Aryan languages, and it thus teaches the student respect 
for every jot and tittle in even the most savage dialect he may 
hereafter have to deal with. And by revealing to us the real nature 
of that language in which we think, it shows us that the science 
of the mind and the science of language are in truth inseparable, 
and that, without a proper study of language, a truce knowledge of 
the operations of ine understanding is unattainable. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer sketched the plan of his course in the 
following words :— 

I propose to divide my lectures into two parts. I shall first treat of what 
may be called the body or outside of language—the sounds in which language 
is clothed, whether we call them words, syllables, or letters ; describing their 
origin, their formation, and the laws which determine their growth and 
decay. In this part we shall have to deal with some of the more important 
principles of Etymology. In the second part I mean to investigate what 
may be called the soul, or the inside of language, examining the first conce 
tions that claimed utterance, their combinations and ramifications, their 
growth, their decay, and their resuscitation. In that part we shall have to 
inquire into some of the fundamental principles of Mythology, both ancient 
and modern, and to determine the sway, if any, which language, as such, 
exercises over our thoughts. 

The second lecture was chiefly devoted to the establishment of 
one of the fundamental principles of the philosophy of language, 
namely, that speaking and thinking are inseparable — that conce 
tions cannot be formed except by means of words, and that wo 
cannot be formed except by means of conceptions. If languages 
had been framed artiticially—if the old sages of the world had met 
in solemn conclave to ticket and label their conceptions by means 
of words agreed on by themselves — or if at the present moment a 
universal language were started on the principles proposed 
Bishop Wilkins and Leibnitz, the case would be difierent. e 
should have conceptions on one side, sounds on the other. But 
not so in real, living languages. In them soul and body are in- 
separable. We never do meet with articulate sounds by themselves, 
nor do we see ideas floating about like ghosts, looking out for some 
untenanted body to dwell in. After examining the opinions of 
some leading philosophers as to the possibility or impossibility of 
rational thought without language, the lecturer declared his con- 
currence in the views of Schelling and Hegel, the former of whom 
declares that it is impossible to conceive ee nay, any 
human consciousness without language, while latter states 
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boldly that we think in names. It is admitted by all, said the 
lecturer, that mere words without meaning haye no existence, 
though some philosophers imagine that conceptions may be realized 
without words. But, if so, where could these conceptions have 
found the phonetic garments to hide their nakedness? As we 
never meet with skins by themselves, we may feel certain that no 
animal can exist without these cutaneous teguments. The same in 
language. As we never meet with blank dictionaries, we may be 
sure that the human reason never, like Peter Schlemihl, either 
sold or bought its shadow, language. In spite, however, of this 
one and indivisible character of language and thought, the lecturer 
maintained that it was possible, for scientific purposes, to treat of 
the one as separate from the other, and that he was justified in 
devoting the first part of his course to the anatomy of the dead 
body of language. 

In dissecting the mere corpse of human speech, the last elements 
at which we arrive are consonants and vowels. These, however, 
cannot be called the real elements of real language. Consonants 
and vowels by themselves have no meaning, and, if we combined 
them ad infinitum, they would never produce significant words. 
They would yield trillions, billions, lt millions of possible con- 
—- of sound, but they would never yield anything but what 
Heraclitus calied yégocr. The real elements of language are roots, 
significant sounds, the combination of which will give us language, 
such as it really is. It was sufficient, the lecturer said, for the 
purposes of the science of language, to reduce each family of speech 
to its constituent radical elements, without inquiring further 
into the physiological and psychological process by which the 
five organs of sensuous perception act sympathetically or re- 
flectively upon the motory nerves of the organs of speech. In 
his first course of lectures he had left these roots as ultimate facts, 
nor did he think that any satisfactory explanation of them had 
yet been given. Their real importance for the science of language 
consisted in their being specific centres, which, after once acquir- 
ing consistency, character, or individuality, could be treated as 
the sources or types for large tribes of words. He had, there- 
fore, applied to them the name of phonetic types, and he con- 
sidered it of vital importance that in all researches into the origin 
of words these types should stand with their determinate sound 
and definite meaning between the Kosmos of language on one side 
and the Chaos of mere shouts and cries on the other. That there 
was some analogy between the faculty of speech and the animal 
instincts which make us laugh, cry, sigh, moan, or scream, re- 
quired no proof; nor could anybody doubt that some of the roots 
in all languages rested on the principle of imitation. These, how- 
ever, were minor questions. The chief point, the lecturer said, 
to he insisted on was this, that in etymological researches we 
should not claim the same license which the savage claims in 
expressing his contempt by either pooh or fy, and which the cow 
claims in saying either moo or boo, If it is once admitted 
that all words must be traced back to definite roots according to 
the strictest phonetic rules, it matters little whether these roots 
are called phonetic types, more or less preserved ia all the 
innumerable impressions that are taken from them, or whether we 
call them onomatopeeic or interjectional. If, on the contrary, the 
roots of language are mere abstractions, and there is nothing to 
separate language from animal cries and savage interjections, then 
we may play with words as children play with the sands of the 
sea, but we must not complain if every fresh tide wipes out the 
little castles that we had built on the beach. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION (MODERN ARTISTS). 
ly necessity, as we suppose, of filling their gallery has driven 
the Managers of the British Institution to admit dozens of 
ictures which ought never to have been exhibited. We cannot 
ut wish that some standard of competency were pore rigidly 
upheld. In competitions at the Universities, prizes are sometimes 
withheld, if no candidate reaches the average degree of merit; 
and we are sure that some such rule might be advantageously 
adopted in picture exhibitions. It would be an emphatic lesson to 
artists if such an exhibition as that of the British Institution were 
opened with a certain amount cf unoccupied wall-space, on the 
ground that no pictures were admitted which were not worth 
hanging. As it is, the general effect of the exhibition is one of the 
tamest mediocrity. It is not worth while to remark particularly 
on the indifferent or the positively worthless pictures which crowd 
the walls of the Pall Mall Gallery. The works which deserve 
notice are unfortunately few enough. 

Among these, however, we find the first picture in the collection. 
“Evening Time” (1), by Mr. Jutsum, is a pretty rural scene, 
brightly coloured and vigorously handled, representing a cottage 
in early spring-tide. The same artist sends another pleasing work, 
the “Thames at Sonning” (299), and also a third view, of the 
“Thames at Shiplake” (496), in the South Room. Two works 
are contributed by G. C. Stanfield. The first, “The Cathedral 
and Old Castle of Limburg” (8), is an attractive picture. The 
noble position of the architectural pile, on a steep rock over- 
hanging the Lahn, is effectively given. But we desiderate a little 
more feeling in the treatment of the subject. The handling is 
somewhat too “Academic.” We prefer, therefore, his other 
picture, “The Minne Water, Bruges” (245)—a very pictu- 
Tesque piece of urban grouping. Mr. Barraud’s two pictures 
are disappointing. A more pert, mincing, and affected fi 
than his “ Diana” (11) cannot be imagined. The other, “Paul 


and Florence Dombey ”(113), is as unsatisfactory in its treatment 
as in its sentiment. Surely the huge washy picture by Mr. 
Desanges, which he calls “She never told her Love” (13), and 
which he prices at 200/., is a mistake. It is painfully inexpres- 
sive and feeble. We must give a good word to Mr. Ansdell’s 
“ Crossing the Moor” (20). ft is a fresh study of heather, and 
shows a genuine love of nature. Of Mr. G. E. Hering’s works we 
may notice a very fair Italian picture, “On the Island of St. 
Giulio, Lake of Orta” (34); and another, which has a double 
interest, “ Fort Varignano, near Spezzia” (219), showing the 
prison in which Garibaldi was recently confined. A still 
more ambitious work by the same artist is the “ Market 
Morning at Lucerne” (469), a fine but rather coldly coloured 
view from the Lake of the Four Cantons. Mr. O'Neill finds an 
imitator in Mr. Collinson, who exhibits, under the title of “Ordered 
on Foreign Service” (41), a not unclever picture of a most 
gorgeously dressed young lady bidding adieu on a railway platform 
to a hussar officer, who is leaning out of the carriage window at 
the moment of the train’s starting. There is, however, more 
costume than expression in the picture. We like better than this 
the same artist's other picture, called “A Summer Ramble” 
(276). It is an almost Pre-Raffaelite attempt to depict a blazing 
fore-ground of foxgloves, poppies, and seeding grasses, in contrast 
with the deep brown of an over-ripe corn-field. The work 
is marvellously minute: but the result is not a bit like real 
nature. One of the very best pictures in the rooms is Mr. 
Sidney Cooper’s “Catching Wild Goats on Moel Siabod” (60). 
The animals are very gag drawn in the near foreground; 
but the driving mists, and the mountain top bathed in sunlight 
above them, are still better. A picture by Mr. J. W. Oakes, 
“Morning on Cartmel Sands” (72), is worth study. It is very 
artistically conceived, and the artist has made the most of a scene 
which in itself is uninteresting enough. The mist, and the re- 
flected colours, are managed with great truth and skill. Mr. H. J. 
Boddington’s hand will ‘be easily recognised in the “Summer’s 
Noon, North Wales” (85). It is a fair specimen of his mannered 
style and facile execution. But the ye poem | and the broad 
streaks of light show true study of nature. Mr. Gale is a large 
contributor. One of his works (93) is inspired by the Lancashire 
famine. It represents, without much local truth, a group of 
two women and a boy starving in a fireless room. Through the 
window are seen the smokeless chimneys of the mill. Mr. Abraham 
Cooper, R.A., attempts, with signal ill success, a group representing 
John Hampden, aided by a trooper, leaving the tield of Chalgrove 
(97). Even the horses are wooden, and the two men lack all 
interest. A good and real effect of a wintry sky, with snow on the 
ground, has been caught by L. R. Mignot in “ Winter” (106). 
Spirited sea sketches are contributed by Mr. E. Hayes, of the 
Irish Academy. For instance, there is his “ Bass Rock” (114), 
and also a truthful “ Easterly Gale off Kinghorn Pier, Coast of 
Fife” (176). Still better is one of Mr. E. W. Cooke’s Venetian 
sketches. The sunsets of Venice are famous, One of them is 
most happily rendered in the “Trabacolo waiting for Tide off the 
Armenian Convent” (1 19). Mr. Cooke also sends a good 
sketch (420) of a fishing boat aground at the mouth of Calais 
Harbour. “ Musidora” (120), by Mr. W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 
is a characteristic nude figure in the artist’s own familiar style. 
Mr. Gilbert's attempt to exhibit in one frame the different effects 
of “ Morning, Noon, and Night” (124), in landscape would have 
been better had he chosen the same scene in each case. Mr. 
Frank Dillon contributes some Oriental views, like all others of 
the same class. The “ Egyptian Well” (136) has some elements 
of novelty in it. We noticed another truthful but unpretending 
winter sketch in the “Ice Cart” (168), by G. A. Williams. 
There is a deep snow on the ground ; and the reddened fog at sun- 
set is well imagined. Mr. Frank Wyburd contributes two highly 
elaborated pictures. “ Xarifa” (182) tells its own story from the 
well-known Spanish ballad. The lady, however, has no individu- 
ality. She is an ideal Moorish princess. The accessories are 
carefully studied; and the picture is sure to be popular. The 
other one, “Old Letters” (265), is less — A richly 
dressed young lady, attended by a duenna, is reading 
letters seated in an easy chair, with an unlocked casket 
on the table. It is scarcely more than a furniture piece. 
Far better than this is an adjacent picture by Mr. Lddis, 
called “A Study from Nature” (189). It is a full face view 
of a young girl, with black hair and beaming black eyes, very 
charmingly and feelingly treated. The colouring is very mellow 
and rich; but the handling is unequal. The snowdrops in her 
bosom are quite unfinished. Mr. Lance maintains his reputation 
by his gorgeous “ Fruit Piece” (239); a gay melange of grapes 
and melons, and hanaps and china, bac up by crimson 
curtains. Next to it hangs Mr. Naish’s “Tintagel Castle, 
Cornwall ” (240). This is a very striking picture, and displays 
great power, showing the weatherbeaten ruins and the riven 
rocky cliffs in forcible contrast with the emerald turf and the 
dark blue sea. “The Name on the Tree” (247) is a pro- 
mising figure piece by Mr. G. D. Leslie. Rosalind is imagined 
very happily, and there is something very attractive in her 
coquettish air. “The Lost Carkanet” (288) is another very 
able picture by the same artist. This is almost pree-Raflxelite in 
its treatment. The subject is a medieval fortress with a moat, in 
which a serving-man is lookin for the lost treasure, while the 
lady stands on the drawbridge, in deep anxiety for the success of 
his search. “Bruges” (253), by Mr. Montague, is not charac- 
teristic. The houses more like the whitewashed cottages of 
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a Cambridgeshire village than the dwellings of an old-world town 
like Bruges. There is merit in Mr. Danby’s modest sketch (268) 
from e Como; and Mr. Gilbert’s “ Morning Light upon the 
Hills” (274) is pretty enough. Even some humour and expres- 
sion do not reconcile us to such a work as Mr. Hayllar’s 
“Practical Joke” (283). _ It ——_ the scene in which 
Cromwell, having detected a chaplain making love to his 
daughter, compels him to marry the waiting woman. Such a 
story cannot be told by art so as to be made intelligible without 
a verbal explanation. By far the best piece of animal painting in 
the collection is Mr. T. Earl’s “Twins” (322). This represents 
the heads of two Scotch deerhounds seen in profile. ey are 
full of life and spirit; and the painting is careful and honest. 
Mr. Pyne has caught a poetic view of Venice, as approached by 
the railway, in his “Strada Farrata” (327), Far above the 
average of the gallery is Mr. Danby’s “Cornish Wreckers ” (345). 
The red sunset in this picture was not painted without intelligent 
study of nature. A picture by Mr. Buckner is conspicuous in 
the middle room for its true and powerful handling. This is his 
“Trish Peasant Girl” (350). But she is no peasant. She is a 
refined and well-bred young lady, who holds her dog in her 
arms. Few of the landscapes here exhibited surpass Mr. Cole’s 
“On the Swale, Yorkshire” (359). Mr. Marshall Claxton’s 
“ Nuns’ Escape — The Alarm ll” (361), is a failure. 
The scene is exciting enough. Two nuns have let them- 
selves down by sheets into a boat from a window of a moated 
convent. But neither the expression nor the accessories are satis- 
factory. We like very much Mr. W. Gale’s picture (429) of a 
scene at Jerusalem. It represents a Greek woman, a pilgrim, 
standing in mute prayer at the door of the Tomb in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Doubtless it is a sketch from 
the life. It is very happy. Mr. Egley is out-growing his Pre- 
Raflaellitism, if we may judge from his rather unintelligible 
“ Aurora” (4.36). There isa good landscape, the “Cascade ” (443), 
called Whittield Sear, by Mr. Gill, and a good architectural 
piece, “ The Church of St. Jaques, Dieppe” (452), by Mr. Hen- 
shall. The “ Algerian Burial Ground ” (462), by Mad. Bodichon 
and Miss Smith, with its crowd of mourners, is only interesting 
as depicting a curious scene of Moorish life. We are glad to 
see a work by Mr. E. Lear. It is a most striking scene 
—an extraordinary limestone ravine with a blue streamlet 
at the bottom of the fissure, and a monastery, that of 
Zagéri, perched on the top. The place is near Janina 
in Epirus. Mr. W, Field attempts to depict a scene from Carlyle’s 
Cromwell of three Royalist prisoners drawing lots who should 
die—a painful subject, not treated with much force. “Good night, 
Daddy” (506), by Mr. Nicol, is an imitation of Mr. Webster’s 
style. “'Lhe Sea-Birds’ Revel” (578), by Mr. Hargitt, is a niere 
daub of huge size. Finally, let us commend Mr. T. Danby’s 
“Capel Curig Lake” (553) picture of great ability; and a 
very well chosen and boldly imagined view of Newcastle, with the 
high-level bridge spanning the town, by Mr. E. J. Niemann (571). 
Of the sculpture exhibited, the “ Posthumous Statue of a Baby ‘ 
(613), by Mr, Lough, is the only work which seems to us to deserve 
notice. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LETTERS OF HISTORICUS.* 


Ts Letters of “ Historicus” were so ably and clearly reasoned, 
and were addressed so aptly to the occasions which they 
were designed to illustrate, that they deserved a better fate than 
that of being hidden away in old tiles of the Times. It is true 
that they are only fragmentary, and are confined to the elucidation 
of particular points of international law which have engaged 
general attention since the beginning of the American war, and 
that, being designed to refute the errors of the ignorant and the 
misstatements of partisans, they make no pretension to the 
character of systematic statements. But the most valuable 
documents by which international law is made to assume a 
settled shape, and is brought home to the mind, are often 
ieces originally designed to meet a particulay occasion, and 
in into the general mass of legal authorities because 
they happen to put some doctrine in the precise way in which it 
is most convenient that it should be put. It is seldom that the 
doctrines of international law on debatable points have been 
stated with more vigour, precision, and certainty than by “ His- 
toricus;” and the suecess which has attended his attempts to put 
the subject before his countrymen illustrates very well what are the 
powers of mind that are needed for discussing questions of inter- 
national law. It has been said that “ Historicus ” probably got all 
his authorities by turning to a text-book and then following up 
the references he found there. As this is exactly the course 
which any one who wishes to take up the subjects under 
discussion must necessarily pursue, it seems a rather un- 
meaning objection. But the objectors did mean something. 
They meant to suggest that international law is a matter 
which no one but a very learned man is competent to 
discuss, and that the real key to mastering it is a wide know- 
ledge of all kinds of Dutch, French, and Italian commentators. 


* Letters by Historicus on some Questions of International Law. Reprinted 


from the Times. With considerable addi London and Cambridge : 
an. 1863. 


We conceive this to be an entire mistake. The authorities that 
are worth referring to on most points of international law are by 
no means numerous. Directly a writer attempts to treat the his- 
tory of any particular question, he has, of course, to go into a 
eat amount of historical details; but so far as the legal basis of 
is investigation goes, he is by no means in need of an acquaintance 
with a great variety of authors. If he is really familiar with Lord 
Stowell’s Judgments, Kent’s Commentaries, and Grotius, he knows 
Fey enough to enable him to begin investigating. It is not learning 
that is wanted so much as a power of keeping the head straight, 
the power of asking a definite question and of answering it, the 
power of rejecting ornamental and vague talk, and keeping to 4 
ment that really is something like argument. “ Historicus” has 
this power in a very high degree. He knows what is the point to 
be proved, and whether the proofs are strong or weak. There is 
always enough of research, but research is not the leading charac- 
teristic of his letters. That which distinguishes them is that he 
can reason and write. He states convincing arguments in a 
vigorous and impressive style. 

Among his = oe labours, he has devoted considerable pains to 
exposing the fallacies and follies of a man who writes in exactly 
the opposite way—who has no conception either of the fixed prin- 
ciples of law, or of the reasoning by which deductions from these 

rinciples may be made, and whose sole notion of international 
be is that it consists of aset of fluctuating rules, which ought to be 
twisted so as to spite the English. The gross blunders of which 
“ Historicus” convicts M. Hautefeuille are perfectly surprising. 
M. Hautefeuille is, in fact, one of those adversaries with whom it is 
disheartening to argue, because he has no conception of the 
difference between truth and falsehood. He is always stating 
something which is not in the least degree true, and arguing on it 
to the disadvantage of England. He lays down the astonishing 
proposition that for more than a century all nations, with the one 
single exception of England, have recognised the necessity of a 
blockade being efficient to be valid.“ Historicus” naturally asks 
M. Hautefeuille whether he has, on the one hand, ever heard of the 
treaty of 1801, to which England was a party, and which expressly 
laid down that a port is only blockaded when evident danger is 
caused to any vessel attempting to enter it by ships of 
the belligerent being there, either stationary or sufficiently 
near; and whether, on the other hand, he remembers the 
Berlin decree, by which, “in the year after the battle of 
Trafalgar, when not a single French cruiser dared to flutter 
the tricolor on the face of the seas, the whole British Isles 
were declared in a state of blockade.” It is something like crushing 
a butterfly under a wheel—to employ a metaphor made use of by 
“ Historicus ”—to demolish the arguments of a writer who writes 
in this random way. Nor is this gross ignorance or wanton over- 
looking of facts sufficiently common in English writers on inter- 
national law to make the extinction of M. Hautefeuille’s authority 
very instructive here. But M. Hautefeuille has a way, when he 1s 
hard up for arguments, of referring to a higher law—a law ot 
nature—which shows he is somehow right; and as this kind of 
phraseology is not even now entirely exploded in England, the 
following passage may be advantageously studied on this side the 
Channel : — 

Now, in this state of facts, your readers will probably be curious to know 
how M. Hautefeuille gets rid of the treaty of 1801, and thinks himself at 
liberty entirely to disregard the solemn abandonment by its authors of the 
pretensions asserted by the Armed Neutrality. This feat is accomplished by 
virtue of this ingenious publicist’s systéme, which will be found developed in 
his treatise Des Droits et Devoirs des Nations neutres. A more original and 
singular process was probably never devised, even by a French author. 
According to M. Hautefeuille, all international law is divided into the “ loi 
primitive” and the “loi secondaire.” The “ loi secondaire” consists in the 
principles and practice admitted and acted upon by nations, and the special 
legislation introduced by treaties; in short, what by ordinary mortals is 
called “ international law.” The “loi primitive,” however, is a much more 
transcendental affair ; it is the “ lot humaine et divine.” Where the institutes 
of this code are to be found, I have tried in vain to discover from M. Haute- 
feuille’s writings. As far as I can comprehend them, it is a special revela- 
tion vouchsafed to the author by a Providence of exclusively Gallican 
sympathies. By the help of this potent instrument the “ loi secondaire” 
becomes a mere plastic material in the hands of M. Hautefeuille, which he 
works into any shape he thinks fit. Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata 
rotundis. Whatever, in M. Hautefeuille’s judgment, is consentaneous to the 
“ loi primitive,” he roundly asserts to be, and to have always been, the “law 
of nations ;” but whatever part of the * loi secondaire” is deemed repugnant 
to that mysterious revelation, however much it may have been established by 
the consent and usage of nations, is deemed to be illegal and unjust. It is 
by virtue of this original and effectual “Cour de Cassation” established b 
i. Hautefeuille, of which he keeps the key in his own breast, and which 
confirms or revokes treaties and everything else, according to its good 
pleasure, that this ingenious writer deliberately over-rules the settlement ot 
1801, and re-establishes as the unquestionable and undisputed law of nations 
the abortive and repudiated doctrines of 1780. 


Nothing could be better than the mode in which “ Historicus” 
discusses the question as to the time when one nation may recognise 
the revolted States of another nation without giving legitimate 
cause of war to this nation. He successfully shows that the 
cases of recognition usually quoted—such as those of Belgium 
and Greece—were not cases of recognition, but of intervention ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, we not only were prepared to go to war, 
but did go to war with Holland and Turkey on the point. We 
recognised the Spanish colonies, and the United States recognised 
Texas, only after the struggle between the revolted provinces and 
the parent State was virtually over; and “ Historicus ” shows that 
when France recognised the United States by entering into a 
treaty of commerce with them, England immediately treated 

is as a casus belli, without waiting for a distinct alliance 
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to be formed between the United States and France. 
Therefore the general rule is indisputably that stated 
by “ Historicus” — viz. that if a State recognises revolted 
provinces before the a is over, the act is more than 
one of simple recognition, and becomes one of intervention. But 
“ Historicus” seems to omit to pursue the inquiry quite as far as 
it might be carried. His discussion was limited ® the special 
case he had in hand; but in a more extended investigation, it 
would be worth remarking that it is the recognising State which 
constitutes itself the judge of the fact that the struggle is over; 
and this is a fact which the nation engaged in suppressing the 
revolt will not easily permit foreigners to decide. The nations 
which, like Spain, have permitted foreign nations to decide this 
fact adversely to them, and yet have not gone to war, have 
been too weak to dare to go to war. But € the nation which 
cannot reconquer its revolted provinces is still strong enough 
to go to war with a foreign country, it is sure to do so if that 
foreign country recognises its revolted provinces before it does so 
itself. If England recognises the South before the North does, we 
may be sure that the North will instantly go to war with England 
if it dare. Consequently, it is at all times at the peril of war that 
revolted provinces are recognised before the parent State consents 
to the separation. When, therefore, we say that, before the 
struggle is virtually over, we may not, but after it is, in our 
opinion, virtually over we may, lawfully recognise revolted pro- 
vinces, what we mean is, that although in both cases we take the 
risk of war, yet we give the parent State a fair chance if we 
wait; whereas, if we anticipate the seeming termination of the 
struggle, we ought to see that we are really intervening in the 
uarrel. 
. Perhaps the most interesting of all the questions treated by 
“ Historicus ” is that pesca Me the case of the Alabama ; and he 
lays down what we conceive to be the true doctrine, that a belli- 
gerent cannot complain if a neutral Sovereign permits ships and 
guns and other munitions of war to be sold to the other belligerent 
on the territory of the neutral. “ Historicus” also lays down 
that if Englishmen in England build a ship of war with the 
intention of selling it to either belligerent, it is not an offence 
inst the Foreign Enlistment Act; and apparently he is also 
of opinion that an English crew may take it to sell it to the 
belligerent, provided that the crew is sent solely for the com- 
mercial purpose, and is not intended to aid in fighting the 
ship. “ Fiistoricus” explains that he was not able to follow up the 
subject very far, because his professional avocations prevented him 
from going on further with it. His readers will sincerely regret 
this. He leaves off just where the discussion begins to be exciting. 
It is like a novelist saying that he is too much engaged to write 
the third volume. What we should like to know is what an 
English shipbuilder may do, and what he may not. A Confederate 
crew cannot be sent here and placed on board a ship in the Clyde ; 
nor can an English crew be sent out with the purpose of fighting 
the enemy. So far is clear; but we confess we do not gather 
more than this from “ Historicus.” He does not tell us whether 
an English shipbuilder can be, or ought to be, prevented by our 
Government from building a ship of war in the Clyde, and fitting 
it with Armstrong guns, and then openly consigning it to a 
destination where he has contracted with the Confederate Govern- 
ment to carry it for sale. We should gather from the language of 
“ Historicus ” that he considers that our Government could not in- 
terfere, and that certainly the North could not call on it to interfere 
in such a case, provided that the shipbuilder could adduce satis- 
factory evidence to show that the ship was bond fide intended to 
be sent peacefully as a piece of merchandise, and that her English 
crew would make no resistance if she were captured by a Federal 
cruiser before she reached her destination. If this is the opinion of 
“ Historicus,” we should like further to know what are the cireum- 
stances which, in his opinion, shift the burden of proof, and 
impose on the shipbuilder the duty of showing the innocent 
ae aie of the ship, instead of those impugning his conduct having 
to show the guilty pu There are many other points con- 
nected with the subject on which we regret “ Historicus” has not 
had time or leisure to enlarge. We can only hope that if new 
Alabamas excite new interest, “ Historicus ” will be ready to take 
advantage of the opportunity, and to finish the discussion which 
he begun so well. 


SALAMMBO.* 


M FLAUBERT, who a few years ago achieved a considerable 
e reputation by the success of Madame Bovary, appears 
to belong to that school of French writers who think that 
they have an indisputable right to describe whatever exists. No 
matter how loathsome and repulsive an object may be, it is 
enough for them to know, or believe, that it either has been or is. 
Fair or foul, good or bad, it then falls equally within the domain 
of their art. M. Flaubert carries this principle to a length which 
to many Englishmen must seem positively incompatible with 
soundness of mind. There is nothing from which he shrinks. As 
if it were not enough to tell us that Hanno was horribly diseased, 
and that he was crucified, he actually bares the leprous body 
before our loathing eyes, and describes it deopping piecemeal 
from the cross. This coarse and inhuman fidelity to the 
lowest instinct of the artist finds, we think, a el in the 
conduct of that passionate lover of the real in art who 


* Salammbé. Par Gustave Flaubert. Paris: 1863. 


called a slave, and coolly cut off his head to show the horrified 

ginter, who had incorrectly drawn John the Baptist’s severed 
i; ad, how after decapitation the muscles of the neck contract. 
Madame Bovary contained some scenes which startled even the 
long-suffering squeamishness of Paris, But it was a trifle compared 
with Salammbé. We cannot believe that among the more thought- 
ful minds of Paris this book has excited any feeling but that of 
unmitigated contempt and disgust; but we have heard that in 
many circles it is greatly admired, and that in some it is even 
spoken of as a classic, while it is certain that it has, on one 
remarkable occasion, been signally distinguished by noble, and 
even august, patronage. It thus acquires an adventitious im 
ance, and becomes worthy of study as the foulest fungus which 
has yet appeared on the unhealthy tree of Imperialism. 


We do not wish to be confounded with those patriotic purists 
who discover, in every improper French novel or play, unmistakable 
proof of deep and wide-spread corruption at work in French 
society. On the contrary, we think that Englishmen, as a rule, 
form in this way very exaggerated notions. Of the innumerable 
tourists, now-a-days, who know enough English to write a tolerably 
smart article, and enough French to get hold of the plot of a novel 
or play—not always selected in the purest spirit of philosophical 
inquiry—there is not one in fifty who has any fair chance of 
testing his bookish theories by experience. For his knowledge of 
decent society in France he must trust almost entirely to 
literature, and he not unnaturally leans too much upon 
his guide. He makes no allowance for the constitutional and, 
still more, the traditional gallant of a nation which 
has never plunged into the dull depths of English puritanism ; 
and he comes away, after a month’s stay at Paris, with a vague 
impression that their seventh commandment is a recogni 
national joke, and about as valid as our railway injunction not to 
fee porters, or the Oxford statute that undergraduates should 
wear no colour louder than “subfusc.” Of course the light 
literature of a nation is always more or less an index of its 
morality and general tone; but it is an index which is sure to be 
overworked by superficial observers of alien institutions and alien 
modes of thought. Because English morality only allows a 
novelist to kill his neighbour—not to meddle with his neighbour's 
wife—it never seems to occur to a great many Englishmen that 
French writers may, after ail, be merely making the same sort of 
sensational capital out of the seventh commandment which we get 
out of the sixth. Doubtless M. Assolant, after blundering through 
two or three of our sensation novels, concludes that an 
intimate acquaintance with the matrimonial use of poisons and 

recipices is an essential element in the education of the “ Milady 
eae ” of Belgravia. Or, after spelling out the Times, he may 
shrewdly conjecture that, in order to put a stop to the uncivilized 
sale of wives at Smithtield, the English Government, as repre- 
sented by the Lord Mayor, has contracted with Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell to divorce the whole nation at the rate of so many 
couples a day. What opinion a credulous and timid foreigner who 
goes to our stage for a reflex of our manners must have of us, we 
are really afraid to think. Tremendous headers into unseen 
feather-beds to bring up moist and half-murdered heroines—moon- 
light assassinations of the wrong man—villanous abductions, 
usually in thunder and lightning, of drugged duchesses, must send 
him home trembling to his hotel, with a vague feeling that he 
would be much safer on the top of Mount Vesuvius, or over a 
powder magazine anywhere on the Continent. 


If, therefore, Salammbé were only an exaggeration of the tradi- 
tional type of the French novel, we should not consider it as 
necessarily indicating the hard and gross materialism to which a 
despotism naturally tends. But its author has altogether left the 
beaten track—he has completely emancipated himself from 
bourgeois traditions—and, without any pressure, has deliberatel 
selected for the delectation of a French audience a theme whic 
the pen of an archangel could scarcely make other than disgusting 
and impure. Choosing the historical novel as the best vehicle for 
the display of his antiquarian research, and with the whole world 
before him, he has turned to perhaps the blackest page in the 
annals of violence and crime. We are called on to wade, step b 
step, through all the slaughter and atrocity of the war which 
Carthage waged for three years with her revolted mercenaries—a 
deadly struggle which, even in those days, obtained by its 
= ferocity the name of the Inexpiable War. Its 

rutality is described with the exactness of a criminal 
indictment, and the framework selected to set it off isan elaborate 
reproduction of the hideous and grotesque oe aes which 
belonged to one of the corruptest forms oft Paganism. We have 
aright to complain, not only that the book is devilish in its un- 
earthly sensuality, but that its devils are of a very low and vulgar 
type. We never fully appreciated the assertion that the Prince 
of Darkness is, after all, a gentleman, until we found ourselves 
dragged, by this caterer for the morbid appetites of the nineteenth 
century, into closest contact with such unsavoury fiends as Baal, 
Moloch, and “all the abominations of the Sidonians.” We can 
never get out of an atmosphere of misshapen monsters in every 
size and variety. Many-breasted goddesses, obscene emblems, pet 
pythons, sacred apes, dead sphinxes, live lions, over-scented 
riestesses, and pale priests—all jumbled up with slaughter, 
sr torture, disease, and every form of sensuality — make 
a monstrous picture, utterly unlike anything we have ever 
met, or, we fancy, anything that Mr. Martin, after the wildest 
excesses upon Welsh rabbit and lobster, ever dreamed. 
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It might be the nightmare of a criminal, diseased in body and 
mind, and condemned to be thrown on the morrow to unclean 
beasts. Or if a Chinese temple, a menagerie, a pare aur cerfs, 
and a plague-pit could all be thrown together, a medical student 
of the coarsest French type might, perhaps, under the influence of 
opium, and from a sensational point of view, write some such 
account of them for a very depraved audience. Possibly M. 
Flaubert would tell us that such censure is the highest praise, 
inasmuch as it has been his deliberate aim to produce a picture, 
revolting from its very fidelity, of the monstrous heathen world. 
If so, the effort is condemned by its success. Itis a mistake in 
art—the mistake which Southey made when he turned to the 
Hindoo mythology in order to be original, and succeeded only in 
being grotesque. Southey’s treatment, however, is pure, But 
what should be the verdict upon a writer who, making the most 
of the slender materials at his disposition, and dramatizing the 
1gth chapter of Genesis, brought before us what he honestly 
believed to be a faithful picture of the state of society which 
existed in the Cities of the Plain, and then called on us to 
applaud its vigour and truth? Yet there are ae of Salammbé 
which read like the second satire of Juvenal, with the fierce 
indignation of the satirist toned down by a commentator who, 
in the most reckless spirit of realism, accepts with the same 
cynical indifference vice or virtue, purity or filth. 

There is, indeed, one episode — and, we believe, only one — in 
the history of the Inexpiable War, which, in proper hands, might 
be worked up into a story fit for human readers. Navarasus, a 
Numidian (who, for some inscrutable reason, becomes Narr’ Havas 
in the French), deserts to Hamilcar, and is rewarded by the hand 
of his daughter. Sir Walter Raleigh, guilty, perhaps, of an 
anachronism which few will not readily pardon, pictures the 
young chief dazzled by the chivalrous qualities of the great com- 
mander, and eager to become his son-in-law. The French writer 
turns it into a mariage de convenance, contrived by a father to 
hide a daughter’s shame and secure a serviceable ally. Before 
her betrothal to Narr’Havas, Salammbé has been long fiercely 
pursued by Matho, the Libyan, a two-eyed Polyphemus, who 
tumbles over his huge head and ears in love at first sight of 
Galatea. After a vain assault upon her garden-gate, he gives 
himself up to the profoundest melancholy, He is obliged with 
the other mercenaries to quit Carthage. His long legs trail 
listlessly on the ground on either side of his wretched mule. All 
day he gazes into space, and all night he blubbers with the energy 
of afrench Achilles. He throws himself on the bosom of his 
friend Spendius, sobbing like a sick girl. Spendius, formerly em- 
ployed in carrying ladies for sale to Cyprus, takes a practical view 
of the matter, and suggests remedies some of which would, we 
think, astonish the author of the Remedia Amoris, and perhaps 
our readers still more. We give one for the benefit of any love- 
frenzied young gentleman who may be lucky enough to find him- 
self ina kitchen full of black beetles, not in the hearing of a 
magistrate — “ Crie, blasphéme, ravage et tue,” disait Spendius — 
“la douleur s‘apaice avec du sang, et puisque tu ne peux pas 
assouvir ton amour, gorge ta haine.” 

Matho swears, kills, and throws himself about, like an impaled 
cockchater; but all in vain. The mercenaries have by this time 
begun to besiege Carthage. Spendius, a subtle Greek, resolves to 
turn to account the pitiable spooniness of his big friend. He 
kmows that, if he can steal out of the city the “ zaimph,” or 
mystic veil of the great goddess Tanit, Carthage must fall. It is 
to the Carthaginian what the Palladium was to the Trojan—what 
the British jury-box is to the orthodox Englishman. Matho 
eagerly embraces his proposal that they should enter Carthage. 
By a series of feats wiich make us blush for the patriotic pride 
we have hitherto felt in Jack Sheppard, they climb the walls — 
thread their way through endless temples, half stifled by sleeping 
rows of pomatumed priestesses—kill a priest, and seize the zaimph. 
Matho insists on taking it to show Salammbé; and Spendius, 
as a smaller man, is obliged to give in, and leave him, and 
somehow slides down the wall. Matho walks straight, without 
once asking his way, to Salammbd’s bedroom, and frightens her 
terribly by his Libyan method of making love, and still more by 
the sight of the awful zaimph. Her attendants, rushing in, are even 
more frightened, the eunuchs actually “turning pale under their 
dark skin.” 
the zaimph, and coolly walks through the city, the inhabitants 
cursing and howling, but not daring to approach the mystic veil— 


falling short. With the zaimph goes the fortune of Carthage, 
} and at last Salammbé is sent to recover itfrom Matho. She enters 
alone the tent of the Libyan Holophernes, into which we dare not 
follow her. However, without cutting off his head, she recovers 
the zaimph, and Fortune’s fickle smile is transferred to Carthage. 
After about one hundred and fifty pages which would furnish 
materials for at least two copies of the Lancet—so full are they of 
blood, bones, disease, torture, cannibalism, crucifixion, and muti- 
lation—Matho, the last of the mercenaries, has a noose thrown 
over his head as he is ru-hing about “stark naked” among his 
dead comrades in search of a weapon. He is brought to Carthage, 
and made to run the gauntlet of the citizens, who prick and prod 
him with their daggers and Ikmives till, covered with blood, he 
falls at the foot of the terrace, on which by the side of her 
triumphant lover, Narr’Havas, stands Salammbé, on whom the 
victim’s glazing eyes fasten in death. The priest of Tanit tears 
out the reeking heart, and holds it up as an offering to the setting 
iy sun, As he does so, Salammbé—whether from pity, poison, 


Matho sees his advantage, slips hig head through | 


all their arrows and javelins, mercifully misdirected by the novelist, | 


love, or the homicidal mania of the novelist, we cannot say—falls 
lifeless to the ground. 

We cannot honestly deny that, in spite of its improbability and 
absurdity, there are descriptions in the book which evince consi- 
derable power of a certain kind. But as we can only judge of 
power by its effects, it is not easy to say how much the author 
owes to his own treatment, and how much to the nature of his 
subject. A writer who does not shrink from minutely describing 
the body of a bloated sensualist as it hangs from the cross, and, 
whether in the torture-chamber or the battle-field, throws in 
every detail of horror more in the spirit of an anatomist than in 
that of an artist, has, from one point of view, an incalculable 
advantage over a writer who is under the ordinary restraints of 
decency and art. Tle enjoys the same sort of advantage as that 
which makes a thoroughly coarse-minded man, without ability or 
wit, a more dangerous antagonist in the drawing-room than Jer- 
rold or Foote. It is to be questioned whether a non-professional 
reader who had the courage to wade through occasional letters in 
the Lancet might not be affected as powerfully as he is affected by 
Salammbé. The style seems to us forcible and clear. Nor can 
we deny that the author appears to have thoroughly mastered 
all the available information respecting the subject of which he 
treats, and to have at least wrought out in his own mind a won- 
drously vivid conception of Carthaginian life. Here and there, 
indeed, his antiquarian researches are thrust upon us with a 
ps ad which is intensely ludicrous. Nor, when we com 

is minute and exhaustive description of the Carthaginians in their 
public and private life — of their temples, gardens, and kitchens— 
with the scanty and slender data within reach of the most laborious 
historian, is it possible to help feeling that M. Flaubert imagines that 
he can restore a forgotten past with the same sort of neatness and 
nicety with which Professor Owen might construct an antediluvian 
monster from a single bone. This, however, it is only fair to 
acknowledge, is nothing more than a general impression. We 
cannot undertake to challenge in detail M. Flaubert’s elaborate 
account. But our impression is very much strengthened by finding 
that, when we get ML Flaubert on to ground in which an ordinary 
critic can cope with him, he is guilty of the grossest errors. He 
blunders about such a subject as the age of the great Hannibal. 
He tells us that Hanno, the rival of Hamilcar and leader of the 
peace-party at Carthage, was crucified—confounding him probably 
with a much smaller man of the same name killed in Sardinia, 
or with a general named Hannibal, who was put to death exactly 
under the circumstances ascribed to Hanno. He describes Spendius, 
leader of the mercenaries, as a man of small stature, and half a 
coward, half a desperado ; whereas, if we are to —_ Polybius to 
M. Flaubert, he was a man of huge frame and indomitable courage. 
Navarasus is, in Polybius, a man of a noble nature. Narr’Havas 
is a traitor, who only wants courage to be an assassin. His con- 
ception of Hamilcar is as like the ordinary conception of the man 
who told the Romans that “he warred not with the dead, but 
with the living,” as the “Mr. Samuel Macbeth” of Talfourd is 
like the Macbeth of Shakspeare. But of course these faults—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the last—need not injure a novel. In 
Scott’s medizeval novels there are many such errors. We only 
mention them because they raise justifiable doubts as to the 
accuracy of M. Flaubert’s more erudite antiquarianism, His faults 
as a novelist lie far deeper. Macaulay prefers the Greeks of 
Shakspeare, although they quote Aristotle under the walls of Troy, 
to the Greeks of Racine, for the simple reason that the former are, 
at any rate, human beings. M. Flaubert’s Carthaginians may, for 
what we know, wear clothes of the correctest Carthaginian cut, 
and, in fighting, swearing, praying, and cooking, they may adhere 
closely to the customs of the country. We concede this, not be- 
cause we think it at all probable, but because we are not in a position 
to dispute it. But we feel justified in assuming, @ priori, that the 
Carthaginians were human beings, and this M. Flaubert’s characters 
most decidedly are not. We can only recall one scene in which there 
is a touch of that better nature which makes the whole world kin— 
where Hamilcar is ordered to sacrifice Hannibal to Moloch; and even 
here the sorrow is not so much that of a father about to lose his 
only son, as that of a general who is being robbed of an instrument 
devised for the ruin of Rome; while our pity for Hamilcar is 
speedily swallowed up in our horror at the brutal indifference with 
which he substitutes for Hannibal the son of a slave. Salammbé, 
the heroine, reminds us about as much of flesh and blood as 
Undine reminds us of sinali talk and crinoline. Half Messalina, 
half Madonna, she glides about, sinning and praying, like a 


_ phantom oradream. It may be said, in defence, that she is, in 


some strange sense, under the influence of the moon, and that 
“once she nearly died, during an eclipse.” We have, fortunately, 
never encountered a moon-struck Miss—Carthaginian or Christian; 
and if the author can establish his right to create one, she is, of 
course, placed above our criticism. Similarly, if an author were 
once allowed to create a heroine with a new and hitherto undis- 
covered cerebral relation to the centre of the earth, which com- 
pelled her always to walk upon her head, no just critic could deny 
that he was not merely entitled, but bound, to modify materially 
the ordinary human heroine’s conduct and costume. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told that, if we 
except here and there a powerful passage, the book, where it is 
not disgusting, is decidedly dull. One would not certainly expect 
to suffer from ennui in walking through a lazar-house. But the 
fact is, that it is thoroughly wanting in human interest. There is 
not one character for whom we can get up any admiration or 
sympathy. There is no plot worthy of the name, Above all, the 
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author suffers from a deficiency of humour which alone would be 
fatal to any but a very high order of genius. Notwithstanding 
that there is so much which is incongruous and odd, there is yet 
not a gleam of humour. There are, indeed, one or two scenes 
which might be humorous if they were not horrible; and a mind 
as morbidly constituted as the author’s may, perhaps, get 
some amusement out of them. We have Hanno, for instance, 
wallowing, like some unclean monster, in his medicinal bath, and 
managing, at the same time, to gorge as much as the Greek 
physician at his side will allow him, to dictate despatches, and to 
thunder threats at three helpless’ prisoners, with whose blood, 
when he has gloated long enough over their fear, he rubs his 
leprous limbs. To this want of humour we may perhaps attribute 
some scenes that are positively silly. Hamilcar, in the Hall of 
Council, beards the merchant-princes of Carthage—the most 
powerful and pitiless obligarchy, perhaps, of the old world—with a 
vulgar violence worthy of a brawler at the Jardin Mabille, or a 
bully at a second-rate school. He chafis Hanno about his bulk, 
denounces the Senators as liars, cowards, and slaves, and gets 
twitted himself, in return, on his daughter’s weakness for a barba- 
rian. But all these defects are swallowed up in the fault which 
makes Salammbé, from first to last, one huge blot upon the honovr 
of French literature, and even upon humanity—we mean its 
debased and monstrous brutality. We turn from it to the ordinary 
novel with the same feeling of intense relief with which a traveller 
at Paris steps out from the Morgue, with its ghastly row of 
putrefying bodies, into the pure fresh air of summer day. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 


TR CHARLES LYELL’S new work is of a composite 
character, consisting partly, as the title indicates, of a 
summing up of the geological evidences of the antiquity of man, 
partly, of remarks on theories of the origin of species by variation, 
and partly, it must be added, of disquisitions which, though most 
valuable and interesting in themselves, do not bear very directly 
upon either the one question or the other. Under the last category 
we must include the greater part of Chapters XIII, XIV., and 
XV.; for though they deal with one of the most interesting of 
geological epochs —that during which all the events of the glacial 
period took ey as one of the author’s main objects is to 
rove that the records of man are all post-glacial in date, they can 
ardly be said to form any part of his history, and still less of a 
discussion upon the origin of species in general. Strictly speaking, 
the work is a trilogy, the constituent elements of which should 
be headed respectively, Prehistoric Man, Ice, and Darwin. In our 
notice of this remarkable work we confine ourselves entirely to a 
recapitulation of the writer’s arguments and conclusions. 

The story of prehistoric man is developed in the first twelve 
chapters; and those who wish to comprehend their real significance 
will do well to take the book down to that very pleasant little 
sea-side place, Cromer, and, strolling northward or southward by 
Mundesley, or Bacton, or Runton, along the far-stretched beach 
which skirts the long range of variegated cliffs of this part of 
Norfolk, to open its pages at Chapter XII.—which contains an 
excellent description of the geological phenomena to he seen 
here—and commence their studies sub Dio. Forming the upper 
cap of these cliiis, and reaching a thickness of at most eighty 
or a hundred feet, is a mass of clay, with irregular beds of 
sand and loam above it. The surface of this accumulation 
is covered by gravel and soil, and it has been deposited upon the 
denuded surface of the great chalk formation. If there Be any- 
thing like a complete series of the known fossiliferous rocks 
underneath Cromer, we shall speak well within limits in ascribing a 
vertical thickness of at least ten miles to them. Therefore, regarded 
geologically, so much of the Norfolk cliffs as lies above the chalk 
is but a mere superficial film of the earth’s crust —a lamina not 
one five-hundredth of the thickness of the whole, so that it 
is less important in relation to the entire series than the surface 
soil is to the cliff. Yet the greater part of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
twelfth chapter is devoted, and worthily devoted, to a discussion 
of the significance of this film, which, as a mark of time, separates 
the oldest relics of man’s handiwork from all the older remains of 
animal life, 

The meaning of this apparently insignificant cap of clay and 
loam is made most apparent by the study of its individual con- 
stituents. Carefully examined, the clay exhibits a singular pecu- 
liarity. It is full of great irregular stones, not waterworn, but with 
all their angles entire and their surfaces rough. There are blocks 
of granite as much as six or eight feet long, irregular masses of 
syenite, porphyry, trap, oolite, and lias, and chalk, many of which 
could not by any possibility have been derived from any spot 
within a hundred miles of Cromer, and some of which have been 
traced step by step by the geologist to their original home in the 
heart of the mountains of Scandinavia. At the bottom of this 
“drift,” as it is technically called, and covered by it, lie the 
remains of a wide-spread forest of Scotch and spruce firs — 
neither of which trees are now indigenous in the east of 
England — with oaks and alders, sloes and yews. Squirrels 
sported in this ancient forest, and their busy teeth have strip 
many a cone of the spruce of its scales, just as their living 
descendants do now. Snails of living species crept among the 
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foliage, and insects familiar to the English entomologist haunted 
Gavtous and trunks, or flew Aetna branches of the trees ; 
while the bones of pigs, horses, and oxen, testify that such 
animals roamed through the open as they do now in the well- 
cultivated fields of the East country, and in a climate which 
doubtless was very similar to, though perhaps more extreme than, 
that which now exists. But the squirrels of the buried forest 
looked down upon other animals which must have imparted a 
strangely foreign aspect to the ancient ——— erds of 
mammoths, and of two other species of elephants, like the mam- 
moth, long since extinct, with a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, and a 
beaver — also of species which have now no living representa-~ 
tives — have left their bones and teeth among the lignite beds 
furnished by the decay of the fallen trees. 

The greatest thickness of this “forest bed ” is perhaps ten feet; 
and yet to what a lapse of time does it testify! For not only are 
the erect stools of the trees sometimes two or three feet in 
diameter, their rings of growth bearing witness to centuries of 
undisturbed existence, but this ten feet of deposit—this film 
within a film of the earth’s outer coat—contains “alternations of 
pluviatile and marine strata, implying that the old forest land 
which may at first have been considerably elevated above the level 
of the sea, had sunk down so as to be occasionally overflowed 
by a river, and at other times by the salt-waters of an estuary.” 
At length the whole forest must have been depressed far 
below the level of the sea; for the nature of the travelled blocks 
contained in the superjacent clay, the scratches upon their surface, 
and the numerous signs of disturbance in the stratified mud and 
loam, afford irrefragable testimony that clay, blocks, and sand were 
deposited at the bottom of an ocean which was traversed by ice- 
bergs, carrying their load of stones and of dirt from far distant 
regions, and contorting the muddy and sandy layers of the shores 
on which they grounded. After an unknown lapse of time, the 
accumulated mud and sands of the then icy eastern seas were 
upheaved, and became dry land. The rain-fall of that dry land 
found its way seaward in the form of rivers, which by degrees 
first cut down channels through the new land, and then tended to 
fill them up with new alluvial deposit. Such an old river-bed, 
largely tilled up again, is to be seen in a hollow of the drift at 
Mundesley, about a couple of miles south of Cromer. The deposit 
brought down by the ancient stream contains teeth and scales of 
pike, perch, roach, and salmon, of beetles, sheils, and plants, 
identical with living species. And it is in the river gravels of 
Hoxne, of Bedford, of Amiens, and of Abbeville—which Sir Charles 
Lyell, with much reason, regards as of the same age as these 
Mundesley fresh water strata—or in the contents of caves which 
are supposed to have been filled at the same epoch, that the 
oldest known remains of man have been found, in the shape of 
worked flints, bone implements, and, in the case of the Belgian 
caves, of veritable human bones. ; 

Why all this coil about the Antiquity of Man, then, it may be 
asked, if, in reality, he can only be traced back into the uppermost 
layers of a deposit so insignificant, geologically speaking, that 
thirty years ago it would all have been put down as “ diluvium,” 
and would have been ascribed to the sweeping wash of some 
sudden cataclysm, even if it escaped being cited as evidence of the 
Noachian deluge? The reply to this not unnatural inquiry is to 
be found at length in the first eleven chapters of the work 
before us. It is simply because, just as careful investigation 
has proved the undermost film or “ forest bed” of the Cromer 
Cliffs to indicate a vast lapse of time, and a long succession of 
life with slow changes of physical condition, so it has demon- 
strated that which corresponds with the uppermost film—these 
ancient river beds and their contents—to be the indicators of 
periods no less vast, and the cemeteries of animal forms no less 
unlike those which now inhabit the same localities. The bottom 
of the valley of the Somme about Abbeville and Amiens is 
covered, to a thickness of thirty feet or more, with a layer of peat 
which must all have been formed since the face of the country has 
taken its present configuration. Peat is a very slow-growing sub- 
stance, so slow that its increase in thickness has been estimated as 
little more than an inch in a century; and even if this estimate 
be trebled or quadrupled, the peat bed will still indicate a 
wonderful lapse of time. Remains of animals of living species 
are scattered throughout the thickness of this peat, and its 
uppermost layers contain abundant relics of Roman and Gallo- 
ltoman art, while in its deeper parts these are replaced by purel 
Celtic tools and weapons. ‘The Somme now winds its way throug! 
the peat; but the sides of the wide valley in the chalk, which it has 
excavated, bear witness to its having formerly occupied a very dif- 
ferent position. At two different levels, the higher of which is 
more than a hundred feet above the present surface of the river, 
beds of fluviatile gravel, containing bones of elephants, of rhinoce- 
roses, of hyzenas, and of cave tigers, rest upon the chalk, and are 
covered over with thick beds of loam. It is in these beds of 
gravel, and mingled with the remains of the extinct mammals, 
that the flint implements which have attracted so much attention, 
and the artificial character of which has now been placed beyond 
a shadow of doubt, are found in such great abundance, 

So that, looking upon the question no longer from the geo- 
logical, but from the historical point of view, the antiquity of 
man assumes quite new proportions. The record of the historical 
period is all comprised within the upper layers of the peat—of that 
there can be no doubt. But the growth of the peat could not 
even have commenced until the lower-level gravels had not only 
been deposited, but had been cut through again by the slow wear 
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of the river; and the formation of the lower-level gravels them- 
selves could by no possibility have commenced until the upper 
vels had been deposited, and had, with the subjacent chalk, 
een again denuded down to the level of the lower gravels. But 
every pebble of the gravel took time to be rounded by rubbing 
against its fellow; every grain of the superjacent loam took time 
to be washed from some higher point; every bone of a full-grown 
mammoth took many years to attain its adult state; every inter- 
calated bed of land or fresh water shells, though it be but a few 
inches thick, accumulated slowly and gradually ; and the insig- 
nificance of the changes which the beds of the Nile, the Mississippi, 
the Ganges, or the cataract of Niagara have undergone in the 
historical period affords the best evidence of the extreme slowness 
with which a river cuts down and removes its own alluvium and 
underlying rock. 

The attempts which have been made by the Swiss geologists 
and archeologists to obtain some measure in years of the antiquity 
of their pile-works are undoubtedly, in the words of Sir 
Charles Lyell, “full of promise, and deserve every attention.’ 
But, however long the string of ciphers which follows the numeral 
expressing the result to which such investigations lead, we 
doubt if it will leave upon the mind so just an impression of 
the antiquity of man as the thoughtful pondering over the suc- 
cession of events in the valley of the Somme since the fabricator 
of the hdches and 1 de chat first became its inhabitant. 
And the lesson which is taught by the valley of the Somme is 
only confirmed and expanded by the studies of the archieologist 
pos 4 the geologist in other parts of Europe. Man was certainly 
contemporaneous with the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
and the cave hyena; but, long after these creatures had 
ceased to exist, a race of men lived in Northern and Central 
Europe, who had advanced a little further in civilization, using 
ground (and not merely chipped) flint implements, but still living 
on the produce of the chase, and burying their dead in the sitting 
posture in rude stone sepulchres. After these, a people so far 
advanced in art as to fabricate weapons of bronze, who burned 
their dead, practised the culture of cereals, and were not devoid 
of the fruits of commerce, possessed the land ; and that wave of 

pulation was followed by yet another, of workers in iron. So 
ong did these periods last, that, in Denmark, the virgin pine forests 
which covered the country before the men of the ground-flint 
weapons dwelt in it had time to die out, and be replaced by forests 
of oak ; and these also vanished, and were succeeded by the beech 
woods in which the modern Danes glory, before the men who 
slew their game and their foes with iron made their appear- 
ance. But at the dawn of history, the men of the iron age 
were the possessors of the soil, and recognised no predeces- 
sors. So, again, the people who, through a long series of ages 
since the time of the Mammoth, dwelt in the pile-works of the 
Swiss lakes, passed through a succession of similar advances in 
civilization ; but they themselves and their handiworks had sunk 
into oblivion before the Romans conquered Helvetia. “Time, 
time, and yet more time,” is the cry of the student of antiquity, 
whether he work from the geological, the archeological, or the 
philological side; and the searcher after primeval Man is as one 
using an inverted telescope which lengthens as he seeks, and 
throws the object of his investigation ever farther and farther off. 

We have endeavoured in this notice simply to indicate the 
nature of the argument which is so fully and clearly stated in the 
first part of Sir Charles Lyell’s work. If occasion serves, we may 
hereafter consider the other parts of the trilogy. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS—AMATEUR PLAYING. 


Ww: is it that we experience a sudden chill at an evening 
party when a lady or gentleman sits down to the 
pianoforte? Why do the critical few instinctively begin to rub 
up their casuistry for some phrase with which to greet the 
conclusion of the performance, which, without being flagrantly 
false, shall be decently civil? And why do the amiable many so 
often secretly confess that the pleasure they derive from “a little 
music” is usually of the mildest kind, and not altogether free 
from disappointment? Ina word, why do English ladies and gen- 
tlemen—allowing, of course, for many exceptions—play so badly ? 
The answer may be given in a few words. The majority play 
ill because they attempt that which is beyond their power, and 
neglect that which is within it. Three elements go to make up a 
good musical performance—touch, expression, and manual dex- 
terity. Nine players out of ten devote their chief attention to the 
acquisition of the last of these three, and comparatively neglect 
the other two. They aim at playing music which demands a 
degree of dexterity which cannot possibly be attained without 
such an amount of labour as few amateurs can give, and still 
fewer will give. It is utterly impossible to play difficult com- 
— with perfect accuracy, with less than three or four hours’ 
aily ey Some music demands almost double that habitual 
toil. Hence our drawing-room performances are so often nothing 
but well-meant and laborious failures. Even when the mere 
notes are correctly given, there is a total absence of that style and 
finish, without which the most faultless execution is but an 
emulation of the feats of a barrel organ. 

What the amateur player should aim at is such a touch and 
power of expression as may enable him to offer a perfect perform- 
ance of works moderately easy of execution. For this purpose he 
must labour at the mere finger work till he can play the notes 
with the most absolute ease, for, until thut ease is attained, it is 


ye Yeo to think of expressive Playing. Thousands of players 
il because they can only just master the mechanical difficulties 
of the compositions they attempt. Their whole attention being 
iven to the avoidance of blunders, the mind is not at liberty to 
evote itself to the rendering of the true meaning of the musical 
phrases. In pieces presenting no serious difficulties, this mechani- 
cal mastery may be obtained by the amateur, and in such cases he 
may fairly hope to compete with the professional player, because 
he then stands on equal ground. ere is no reason why he 
should not both understand and feel what he plays as well as his 
rival. Understanding and — are the results of thought, 
education, musical sensibility, and love for the art, of all which 
the professional player has no monopoly. So with the charm of a 
touch. This essential element in an agreeable performance 
is, to a great extent, a natural gift. It is given to some men and 
some women, as the poetic gift is born and not manufactured. It 
is the result of a special formation of the bones and tendons of the 
hand and arm, combined with an exquisite sensitiveness in the 
nerves of the finger; and to these must be added a refined organi- 
zation in the brain, by which the player is enabled to comprehend 
the infinite variations of tone produced by modifications of touch. 
No doubt the gift of touch is susceptible of vast improvement by 
cultivation, but that cultivation demands an amount of labour that 
is trifling compared with the incessant toil which can alone ensure 
a high degree of mere execution. 


We have been tempted to these remarks by the completion of a 
revised edition of Stephen Heller's Pianoforte Studies*, as there 
exists no similar work so well calculated to aid the amateur in 
learning to play good music as it ought to be played. The studies 
of Cramer, Kalkbrenner, and others, are admirable as helps to the 
acquisition of manual dexterity, but they do little else. Heller's 
fifteen books, on the contrary, mainly consist of short pieces, the 
majority of them requiring no extraordinary executive ability, 
while many are very easy; and they are framed for the very 
purpose of teaching people not only to play notes, but to play 
music. They suggest to the student how he should execute every 

assage, Whether for the right hand or the left, with that 
Preadth of light and shade which constitutes what is termed 
“phrasing,” and without which a composer’s idea can never be 
presented to the listener. Without good phrasing, no musical 
thoughts can be presented as a whole, and no impression of vigour, 
mastery, and intellectual power can be conveyed. Unhappily, itis 
rarely heard, even with professional players; and we too often 
get nothing but a patchy, spotty, and unmeaning collection of 
sounds. In addition, it is the object of M. Heller to teach the 
pupil to appreciate those innumerable gradations in loudness, 
touch, and the use of the pedals, which constitute the further 
elements of expressive playing. No other living writer could 
have produced so large a number of movements, almost all of 
them pleasing and many quite beautiful — exhibiting, moreover, a 
wonderful variety of fancy and treatment, and as full of thought 
as of gaiety and tenderness. 

M. Heller is, indeed, one of the very few living composers who 
can be said to have a style of their own. It is not framed on an 
elaborate contrapuntal system, but it is real and genuine, and the 
fruit of imagination, not of bare painstaking. Among other 
peculiarities, he has a knack of making both hands play short 
phrases in unison, in a quaint novel fashion, quite unlike the 
ordinary unisonous passages of older styles. ‘Then, again, he 
entertains a supreme disregard for the ancient orthodox rule which 
forbids “consecutive fifths,” introducing them at times with an 
effect which confirms the views of those who hold the rule 
to be, in its rigour, a mere superstition. In one of the 
most popular of his compositions, the “ Wanderstunden,” occurs a 
striking passage in which the two hands play identically the same 
notes, and perfect fifths succeed one another in most heretical 
freedom. In one of the studies before us — No 5 of book 7 — we 
have bar after bar of the excommunicated fifths, forming the whole 
bass of the melody; and a very pleasant, though unaccustomed, 
effect they produce. 

Another lately completed new edition of the pianoforte works of 
a greater name supplies an — field for amateur study and home 
performance. M. Charles Hallé’s edition of Mozart's Sonatast is a 
treasure for all those who have an ear and a heart for beauty, 
though clothed in a slightly old-fashioned dress. To the devotee 
of the fashionable firework school, many of these charming Sonatas 
will seem formal and wanting in fire and energetic passion. But 
as a play of Shakspeare is to an Adelphi melodrama, such is 
Mozart to the noisy exaggerations which are now esteemed the 
natural expression of feeling and force. Some of them, such as the 
universally known Sonata and Fantasia marked Nos. 16 and 17 
in Hallé’s edition, are sufficiently difficult to tax the skill of really 
good players. Others are easily played, so far as the notes are 
concerned. All, however, need a special clearness and brilliancy 
of touch and breadth of style, while the slow movements demand 
the utmost grace and tenderness that are possessed by the most 
accomplished player. It is in these that Mozart’s divine gift of 
tune shines most conspicuous, and the melody on unfolding 
itself with that unrivalled ease and sweetness which suggests the 
opening of the budding flowers in a garden. 

The development of the sonata from the forms of Mozart to 
those of Beethoven is one of the most profitable of studies to the 


* Stephen Heller’s Pianoforte Studies. In 15 books. Thoroughly revised 
and partly rewritten. Ashdowne & gx , 
t Mozart's Sonagas. Edited by C. é. Chappell & Co, 
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thoughtful player; and its growth in the hands of Beethoven 
himself, advancing from his earliest, dedicated to Haydn, to the 
marvellous Adagio—the last song of the dying swan—with which 
the series concludes, is equally full of interest and instruction. 
To feel all the pathos in ‘this last sonata, numbered 33 in Hallé’s 
edition *, it should be remembered that its composer never heard 
its sounds, as it was written long after his deafness had become 
total. Of this edition, as of the Mozart, we should add that 
every awkward — is skilfully fingered by the editor —an 
advantage not to be overlooked by those who know that a good 
tone cannot be obtained without | ge fingering. 

As we have been speaking of easy music, we may recommend 
to those who are on the look-out for some work for home singing, 
a new cantata, Harvest Homet+, by Mr. G. B. Allen. We Lave 
here above a dozen songs, duets and choruses, with incidental 
dance music, full of tune, thoroughly English in style, and pre- 
senting no difficulties whatsoever. A prettier thing of the kind 
we do not know. The rustic idea is preserved throughout, and 
we can only lament that the actual singing of English swains is 
so grievously unlike Mr. Allen’s refined ideal. Now and then, as 
in the song, “My own dear native Fields,” and the duet, “ Be 
still, O ye Winds,” the composer shows an undeniable capacity for 
a higher style of composition ihan that to which he has here 
restricted himself. 

From the flood of new single songs and ballads we may name a 
few that are above the usual standard of common-place. Such are 
Mr. Smart’s The Pure in Heart}, a really good song, bearing the 
Mendelssohnian impress, but not the worse for that, and the same 
composer's Waiting for the Spring, and Thinking of Thee, all 
three for a contralto voice. Mr. Smart has, moreover, the art of 
choosing the fitting style of accompaniment for his melodies—a 
matter much more difficult than our ballad-makers seem to be 
aware. A thoroughly new accompaniment to a song is to be 
rarely looked for, but of existing forms there is a large choice, and 
it is only the true musician who can choose well. Three new 
Italian songs by P. D. Guglielmo—J/ primo Sorriso, Zora, 
and Alla mia Maria§, are of the established canzone type 
which seems to be so natural to the Italian musician. 
They are somewhat slight, and we cannot congratulate 
Signor Guglielmo on his poetry. It is a little late in the day to 
compare one’s love to an angel in three songs. The melodies, 
however, are pretty and flowing, and it is a lamentable truth that 
few singers think much about the words, Of single pieces for the 
piano, we have two fresh Romances sans Paroles ||, by Heller, the 
second of them especially characteristic and effective; a good 
adagio, Orfanella §,, by Réné Favarger, plaintive and well carried out; 
and a new edition, tingered by Hallé, of Schubert's agreeable, but 
rather laboured, ZJmpromptu** Op. 142. Schumann's Slumber 
Song ++, © sweet and airy movement, is just the kind of music we 
have suggested to players of fair skill as being worth studying in 
order to play well. 


MR. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.3{ 


R. FREEMAN has undertaken to write the history of 
Federal Government, and the present volume is the first 
instalment of his work. His conception of his task will lead him 
to write the history of every people that has adopted federal 
institutions, but to write the history of each only within such 
limits as may best illustrate the working of federal government. 
Thus, the Holy Roman Empire, notwithstanding the great space it 
fills in the history of the world, will not detain him long. Its 
government, indeed, was modified by the federal principle ; but 
in it the federal principle was not predominant, nor was it exhi- 
bited in a perfect form. Far the greater portion of its history, 
therefore, is irrelevant to the history of Federalism. But there 
are, or there have been, other nations, in the whole, or in nearly 
the whole, of whose political life Federalism has been the determi- 
nating element. Of these “more illustrious examples of federal 
government,” Mr. Freeman is to give us not mere sketches, nor 
mere notes of the particular points in which they illustrate federal 
principles, but—if we are to judge from the present volume — 
constitutional histories, in the sense in which Mr. Hallam wrote 
the constitutional history of England. Mr. Freeman’s work, there- 
fore, resolves itself into two parts. He is to be the constitutional 
historian of the Achzwean League, of the Swiss League, of the 
United Provinces, and of the United States; and he is to be the 
author of a treatise on federal government. But in the composition 
of his work, the two undertakings are fused together. It opens, 
indeed, with an essay on federal government, but the opening 
disquisition is continued through, and interwoven with, the history 
of the Achwan League, which follows. Enough has been said 
to show that the task Mr. Freeman has undertaken is one of great 


* Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by C. Hallé. Chappeli & Co. 

+ Harvest Home. A Pastoral Cantata. Written by W.Guernsey. Com- 
posed by G. B. Allen. Metzler & Co. 

t The Pure in Heart, Waiting for the Spring, Thinking of Thee. Songs 
by Henry Smart. Cramer, e, & Wood. 

§ Il primo Sorriso, Zora, and Alla mia Maria, poesia e Musica di P. D. 
Guglielmo. Cramer & Co. 

: Deux Romances sans Paroles. Par Weller. Cramer & Co. 
| Orfanella. Par R. Favarger. Cramer & Co. 
** Schubert's Impromptu in B. Flat. Fingered by Hallé. Chappell & Co. 

Slumber Song. By R. Schumann. Chappell & Co. 
~ History of Federal Government, from the Foundation of the Av‘aian 

League to the Disruption of the United States. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Macmillan & Co. 1863. 


magnitude and ae It is also a task of an almost entirely 
novel character. No other work professing to give the history of 
a political principle occurs to us, except the slight contribution to 
the history of representative government that is contained in a 
course of M. Guizot’s lectures. But we cannot conceive a more 
useful addition to political philosophy than a history of . 
tative, of democratic, of constitutional, of oligarchical, or of 
federal government. The history of the development of a prin- 
ciple is at least as important as the history of a dynasty or of a 
race. And it is just such a history that Mr. Freeman has now 
commenced. There is also a special advantage in the line of 
study Mr. Freeman has chosen. Many elaborate histories are 
spoilt by reason of the limited knowledge of general history pos- 
sessed by their authors. A man undertakes to write the history 
of the Thirty Years’ War, or of the Fronde, or of the Tudors, 
though he is ignorant of the previous or contemporary history, 
without an acquaintance with which the test acuteness will 
not save him from egregious blunders. Now Mr. Freeman not 
only carves out his own subdivision of historical study on a novel 
principle, but the principle he adopts is calculated to save him 
from at least one form of error. The historian of a form of govern- 
ment ought, indeed, to be acquainted with the race, the religion, 
the manners, and the international relations of every people with 
whose government he has to deal, for all these act upon a form of 
government, as they are acted upon by it in return ; and it is true 
that such an historian’s line of study does not necessarily teach 
him these. But it is implied in such an undertaking as Mr. 
Freeman’s, that, before he sits down to write, the historian has 
made himself master of at least a considerable part of the history 
of different ages, and of different states of society. This is, of 
itself, a great gain. The historian of a form of government is pro- 
tected by the very nature of his task from much of the narrowness, 
and many of the sources of error, which mislead the historian of 
a special period. It is something for him to have learnt the re- 
lative importance of periods and of events, and to have discovered 
how many resemblances and how many contrasts there are in the 
history of mankind. Mr. Freeman’s history is a conspicuous 
instance of the happy result of the line of study we are com- 
mending. Nothing in his first volume is more remarkable than 
the width of his historical knowledge. Combined with a happy 
sense of historical analogy, it enables him to give freshness and 
animation even to the history of a period which remains unattrac- 
tive in spite of his enthusiasm, because it is the history, not of 
the final struggle and glorious catastrophe of a people, but of their 
slow decay and inevitable dissolution. And we may add that the 
same width of knowledge, wisely used, gives Mr. Freeman the 
key to many puzzles, and enables him to derive instruction from 
many notices which have been uninstructive or misleading, not 
merely to the German historians who have devoted their lives to 
the special study of the decline of Greece, but even to Bishop 
Thirlwall. 

We have yet another reason for congratulating Mr. Freeman on 
his choice of a subject. Of the four countries whose constitu- 
tional annals must be written by the historian of Federalism, three 
at least at once remind us of gaps in English literature. There 
is little prospect of Mr. Bancroft’s labours carrying him far beyond 
the period of the adoption of the second constitution. Mr. Hil- 
dreth is laborious, but his history is spoilt by the want of lucid 
arrangement; it is, in fact, not a history at all, but materials for a 
history. Mr. Curtis’s work is the history of the origin, not of 
the working, of the constitution. And we know no other history 
of the United States. The greatest merits of Mr. Motley’s his- 
tory—and its merits are very great—are derived from his dramatic 
power, and they lie almost exclusively in the delineation of 
character and in the narration of events. His account of the 
Dutch negotiations with Queen Elizabeth, not less than 
his pamphlet on the Secession in his own country, makes 
us glad to hope that his work may be supplemented by 
a constitutional historian, Of Switzerland Enplish literature 
contains nothing like a satisfactory history. In anticipating 
some of these parts of Mr. Freeman’s work we are no doubt 
looking fur into the future, but not, we trust, into a future 
more remote than his strength will enable him to reach. His 
history of the Achzan League, however, is before us. Mr. 
Freeman has been preceded by Bishop Thirlwall, and such are 
the Bishop’s learning and good sense that no part of his work 
can ever , tse obsolete. And a constitutional historian of 
the Achwan League is under great disadvantages. Of his chief 
guides, one had the exclusive point of view of a biographer, and 
the other, though a citizen of the League, concerned himself more 
with the achievements of its great men and the incidents of its 
many wars, than with the details of its constitutional arran 
ments. Still, it is no disparagement of Bishop Thirlwall to say 
that the student of Grecian history, after reading the Bishop’s last 
volume, will do well to turn to Mr. Freeman, and that the poli- 
tical student who has read Mr. Freeman may dispense with the 
Bishop's assistance altogether. 

A form of government that has been adopted by the only purely 
Republican people in modern Europe, by a rr that were for 
nearly a century the masters of the ocean, and by the greatest of 
the races that have occupied the American continent, and which 
also guided the last struggle of Greece against Rome, has an 
undeniable claim to rank among political institutions of first-rate 
importance. Yet it is not at first sight attractive to the political 
student. The cause of this, of course, does not lie, as it is some- 
times alleged, in federalism being suited only for a period of 
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transition. The Swiss Confederation still flourishes, though it 
is in the sixth century of its existence. The Achwan League and 
the League of the United Provinces each yielded to an external force 
which overthrew monarchies, only when the former had lasted a 
century and a half, and the latter two centuries. Federalism in 
America, as Mr. Freeman points out, has survived fifteen forms of 
government in France, and it is likely to survive the Empire also. 
Nor is there any prospect of federal government becoming obso- 
lete. There is nothing in the state of Europe to induce the Swiss 
to forego or to relax the bond that has given them unity in their 
dealings with foreigners; and there is nothing in the state of 
Opinion to induce the Catholic of Lucerne and the Protestant of 
Geneva to submit their cantonal concerns to the control of the 
same government. This generation may see two, or three, or four 
federal unions take the place of the one federal union that has 
hitherto existed in North America, but the loyalty of every 
American to his State is still only counterbalanced by his unwil- 
lingness that it should stand quite alone. And the federal prin- 
ciple may hereafter meet the wants of another region. The 
Bosnian mountaineers have little in common with the Bulgarian 
farmers, and the Roumans are equally distinct in race, manners, 
and language from the Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Bosnians. 
Yet, if the Balkan becomes the northern frontier of Turkey, the 
mutual jealousy of the liberated provinces must be made compa- 
tible with their common security against Russia and Austria, And 
what other or better solvent could be found than a federal union ? 
Federalism may be an unattractive subject; but it is not unat- 
tractive from being obsolete, or transitory, and unsuited to future 
exigencies, for, on the contrary, it is still full of life, vigour, and 
promise. 

Whatever unattractiveness the subject may be chargeable with 


is rather, we suspect, the result of the variety of the political | 


arrangements to which the term is indiscriminately applied. So 
various are they, that it is diflicult to grasp the leading idea of 
federalism. This drawback is unavoidable. As Federal Govern- 
ment is essentially a compromise between two polities, and often (as 
in the United States) the result of a struggle between two parties, 
scarcely any two confederations can be found that closely resemble 
one another. There are innumerable modes in which the com- 
promise may be effected; and, as it always involves a double 
sovereignty, there are innumerable modes in which each sovereignty 
may be guarded, and in which the functions assigned to each may 
be discharged. What, then, does Mr. Freeman understand by 
Federal Government? We eliminates from the discussion, as not 
really federal, several forms of polity which bear more or less resem- 
blance to federalism ; and he is thus able to start, not indeed with a 
satisfactory definition, but still with an intelligible description of 
the character to which every essentially federal community must 
conform. It is needless to say that he allows such a political 
aggregate as the British Empire no claim to be considered federal. 
There is in the British Empire but one sovereign ; and the privileges 
of the colonies, great as they are, exist only by ihe permission of 
the British Crown and Parliament. The British clan are, in 
fact, merely great municipalities; and “the constituents of a 
federal government must be sovereign.” The Athenian Empire, 
again, had some show of federalism. It permitted the former allies 
of Athens to retain the sovereignty over their domestic concerns. 
It alone was sovereign in its dealings with foreign States. 
My. Freeman, however, does not admit the federal character 
of the Athenian Empire. Chios and Lesbos may have been 
sovereign at home, and they certainly shared the policy of 
Athens abroad; but they were not federal, because they had no 
voice in the determination of the common policy. And it is 
necessary, in Mr. Freeman’s opinion, “for the production of any- 
thing like true federalism, that all national affairs should be 
ordered in a national assembly.” In theory, indeed, as Mr. 
Freeman himself allows, there is nothing to prevent the unreserved 
or national prerogatives being invested in an hereditary or an 
elective king ; but experience justifies the historian of Federalism 
in claiming the representative character of the central government 
as part of the federal idea. Lastly, Mr. Freeman denies the federal 
character of the Athenian and Spartan alliances, and of such a 
league as that of which Philip, successor of Antigonus Doson, was 
the head. Yor in these cases the constituent States never formally 
abdicated their sovereignty even in respect of foreign affairs. 
There was no division of sovereignty. There was4nly an under- 
standing that the members of the league should always adopt a 
common policy, and that its leading member should have a sort of 
rerogative vote. In this way we get a tolerably clear notion of 
Federalism. It implies:—(1.) That the constituent States should 
be sovereign in their domestic, or in some of their domestic, con- 


mands. In the first case, we have the “composite state’”—in the 
second, the “system of confederated states” of Mr. Austin. In 
each case there is a division of sovereignty. Both arrangements 
are federal. “The real difference between the two” probably is, 
“ that the one is a good, and the other is a bad, way of compassing 
the same objects.” But, if good government is the object of 
Federalism, a system of confederated States is a very bad way 
indeed of compassing it. The federal citizen invariably yields to 
his own State fis first and fullest allegiance. His allegiance to the 
central government is secondary.and qualified. If he is disposed 
to defy it, his own State is a machinery ready organized for 
resistance. This is true of every form of federal government. But 
the central government, where it deals only with the State 
governments, has cn its side no machinery to enforce obedience. 
Where it acts directly on the citizens, however — 

It will be a government co-ordinate with the State governments, sovereign 
in its own sphere, as they are sovereign in their own sphere. It will be a 
government with the usual branches, legislative, executive, and judicial ; 


cerns, (2.) That separately they should have no other sovereignty 
whatever, nor any dealings with foreign Powers. (3.) That the 
body which is sovereign, and which represents the States in the | 
latter capacity, should be one in which each State has a voice. | 
(4.) That whatever division of sovereignty may be made, that | 
division should be clear and definite. It is not pretended that 
Mr. Freeman’s four “ illustrious examples of federalism” invariably | 
fulfilled all these requirements ; but they all tended to conform to | 
a type of which these were the constituent elements. 

Mr. Freeman has thus considerably circumscribed the sphere of 
federal government. But it still includes two very different | 
regions. The citizens of each constituent State may owe direct | 
allegiance to the central government, or they may merely recog- | 
nise the obligation of their State government to obey its com- | 


with the direct power of taxation, and the other usual powers of a govern- 
ment ; with its army, its navy, its civil service, and all the usual apparatus 
of a government, all bearing directly upon every citizen of the union, with- 
out any reference to the governments of the several States, 

And it will at least not invite aggression by the spectacle of its 
powerlessness. It was the powerlessness of the central govern- 
ment which was the cancer of nearly all federations prior to the 
American. That the founders of the American constitution 
perceived the difficulty, and saw how to deal with it—that the 
armed each sovereignty with appropriate prerogatives, and consti- 
tuted the Supreme Court as a judge between the two—are the 
achievements which entitle them to their place in the first rank of 
statesmen. The government they formed was, in fact, unlike all 
the federal governments that had preceded it. Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Austin, grudging the title of sovereign to a common council with- 
out the apparatus of a government, and dependent for its sanctions 
on the precarious support of sovereign States, are inclined to rele- 
gate to the category of mere alliances all federai governments 
that do not correspond to the American type. Mr. Freeman admits 
the inherent weakness of all other forms of Federalism; but he 
justly insists that every aggregate of independent societies that 
professes to form one nation in its dealings with foreign Powers 
aims at least at being 2 true federal unicn, and is entitled to be 
considered by the historian of Federalism. At the seme time his 
admiration for the statesmen of the Achwan League makes him 
somewhat reNuctant to acknowledge the complete originality of the 
American version of Federalism. It would, we suspect, be 
difficult to prove that the government of Sgium did, or 
that it did not, issue its commands exclusively to the States as 
opposed to the people of the League. The truth probably is, that 
as the arrangements of society have become much more complex 
and the sphere of government far wider since the time of Aratus 
and Philopeemen, the difliculties did not occur, in their ad- 
ministration of a federal government, which the statesmen of 
America and the Princes of Orange had to solve in very diiferent 
ways, 

But, whether federal government conforms to the American or 
composite, or to the pre-American or purely federal type, certain 
characteristics are commonly attributed to it. As contrasted with 
a polity which would leave the constituent States unconnected by 
any bond, it protects its members from internal strife and from 
foreign invasion. Hamilton and Jefferson alike believed that 
nothing but union could prevent the Colonies from turning their 
arms against each other, or from falling a prey to the intrigues or 
to the forces of England. Highty-five years of internal peace and 
external security seem to justify the common anticipations of the 
two great schools of American statesmen. And in Switzerland 
the federal system has weathered every storm, except the French 
Revolution; and, under its protection, German and Burgundian 
have on the whole dwelt peaceably together. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the tightening of the commercial union of 
nations, the increasing conformity of governments to the popular 
will, and a higher political morality, have not, by removing some 
of the causes of war, rendered less necessary some of the con- 
trivances for resisting it. The independence of Belgium is pretty 
sale under the joint guarantee of European treaties and the 
loyalty of its inhabitants; and union in a league with Holland 
and the Rhenish Provinces would scarcely give it additional 
security. Again, l’ederalism is, no doubt, some guarantee for local 
self-government, inasmuch as the central government has not the 
power to interfere with local franchises; and the State govern- 
ments dare not interfere with them, lest the precedent should be 
turned against themselves, But it is quite possible to have too 
little uniformity of administration ; and the experience of England 
shows that a federal government is not the only means of giving se- 
curity to local franchises. Again, it has been assumed that the action 
of a federal government is wore | weak and hesitating—that 
the constituent States must necessarily be too jealous of its power 
to permit it to pursue consistently any line of policy requiring 
great sacrifices on their part, and giving it the control of great 
resources. “A federal government,” wrote Mr. Mill early in 
1861, “has no suflicient concentrated authority to conduct with 
much efficiency any war but one of self-defence, in which it can 
rely on the voluntary co-operation of every citizen.” And 
Tocqueville inclined to the opinion that a federal government 
would never make great sacrifices either for the acquisition of new, 
or for the retention of old members, The present war has not yet 
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lasted two years, but the obstinacy and vigour with which it has 
been maintained throw some doubt on these propositions. 
Federalism can with more certainty be charged with the crime of 
stifling political genius. The thoughts of a federal statesman are 
divided between his duty to his State and his duty to his country. 
He commonly reaches high office in the national government only 
after discharging the offices of his State. And, while he brings to 
the conduct of great affairs the narrowness he has contracted in 
the administration of municipal business, he is further hampered 
by the necessity of regarding every national measure not only from 
a national but from a municipal point of view. He has to consider 
how a policy will react on the interests or the privileges of his own 
State, quite as carefully 2s how it will affect the position of his 
country and the interests of mankind. We need not look beyond 
the Achan League for an illustration. Aratus and Philopoemen 
were the greatest statesmen it produced; but Philopcemen 
abandoned his country in time of war out of personal pique, and 
Aratus sold his country to a foreign Power in order to gratify a 
provincial jealousy. 

The bad side of federalism is obvious. The loyalty of its subjects 
is directed in the first instance towards their own State, and their 
own State cannot act in some of the most important of human 
affairs. Their own sovereign they regard with suspicion, if not with 
a modified hostility, and they are at all times organized to resist it. 
Resistance, however, is none the less treason. The elaborate theory 
of Mr. Austin is not needed in order to demolish the supposed 
legal right of secession. The peculiar provisions of the written 
constitution of America may justify the opinion that in that con- 
stitution neither the actual government nor the State governments 
are sovereigon, but that both are the ministers of the “aggregate of 
the States,” whose latent powers may at any moment be called 
into activity. But every federal constitution, whether written 
or unwritten, is incompatible with the Southern theory that the 
central government is the common servant of the States, to be 
retained or to be dismissed at pleasure. None the less, however— 
A federation, though legally perpetual, is something which is in its own 
nature essentially voluntary ; there is a sort of inconsistency in retaining 
members against their will. What is to be done with them when they are 
conquered ? They can hardly be made subjects of the other States; are they 
then to be compelled at the puint of the bayonet to recognise their conquerors 
as brethren, and to send, under the penalties of treason, unwilling senators 
and representatives to Washington ? Either alternative is utterly repugnant 
to the first principles of a Federal Union. 

The good side of Federalism lies in the fact that, under certain 
circumstances, it is the only refuge from petty wars, subjugation, 
and administrative oppression. A Federal government 1s always 
2 complicated and often an ingenious machine; it excites our 
curiosity, if not our loyalty. No one would wish to see the world 
mapped out into systems of confederated States; and, in truth, 
the claims which Mr. Freeman himself makes on behalf of 
Federalism are modest enough. If Great Britain and Ireland 
were to become a confederated State, it would be a great disaster ; 
that Italy has become a consolidated kingdom is a great gain to 
the world. But, as there are circumstances of which Federal 
government is the best solution, we are glad that Mr. Freeman 
has undertaken to teach us where and how it has succeeded or 
failed to solve the difficulties it was created to encounter. 

(To be continued.) 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS.* 
GOOD, or even a mediocre, book on India is always full of 
interest. What can we expect otherwise from descriptions 
of a land whose associations are so multifarious and seductive? A 
man must be hard to please who cannot find something in it to suit 
him. Ifhe be a disciple of Mars, the chances are that there will be 
fighting enough in it for any reasonable taste. If his predilections 


be essentially of a utilitarien character, he may discover a recipe | 


for curry, or a hint how to avoid mosquitoes. Should he be a 
sportsman, his fancy may be gratified by an interview with a 
tiger; while a naturalist will be edified by the vagaries of 
a serpent, and by experiments with its poison upon the human 
frame. Though the young lady of sweet sixteen may not 
deem a book of this caste equally attractive with the sensation 
novel of the season, still we will hazard the guess that her cousin 
of thirty will find in its pages matter, if not so absorbing, at all 
events more pertinent and suggestive. India, however, though it 
may be the perfect Paradise for women that it has been repre- 
sented, has had a prouder destiny than to throw bouquets into 
the lap of beauty. Ever since the days of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, it has been the nursery of statesmen and soldiers. Its 
council has turned out men of gigantic genius, its ensanguined 
plains heroes of world-wide celebrity. 

We have now to deal with the work of a soldier, being the recital 
of his personal adventures during the period of the Indian mutiny. 


That the author is a military man might be readily assumed, even | 


if he had taken the pains to conceal his name and participation in 
the adventures he records. A little internal evidence speaks to his 
identity. No civilian would refer so feelingly to Aldershott as 
he does in his introduction to the work before us. No one, 
unless he had smarted more than once under the lash of 
official routine, could detail his connexion with the Transit 
in terms so resigned and free from captious insinuations 
against the sister service. Like a soldier, he had to grin and 
bear what a thousand soldiers have borne before, but, with a 


* Stirring Times under Canvas. By 1.8. A. Herford, late Captain 
Light Infantry. London: Richard Bentley. 1862. 


soldier’s instinct, he left criticism and a demand for redress alike 
to the sagacity of the British nation. It appears that at the 
commencement of April 1857, Captain Herford, then a subaltern 
in the goth Light Infantry, embarked on board the Transit, with 
a detachment of his regiment, for China. This ship had the 
reputation of being unfortunate, and the present voyage proved 
no exception to her disastrous career. Perhaps Dr, Cumming, if 
his language can be made subservient to the description of sub- 
lunary matters, would assert she had now reached “the culmi- 
nating point” in disaster. At all events, a series of mishaps was 
at length crowned by destruction. We have a concise recital 
of the ship’s misadventures — “letting in water very fast when 
off the Solent” —“ almost sinking before she could be lashed 
alongside the dockyard” at Portsmouth, whither she returned to 
repair damages — “running into Corunna to have her rigging set 
up ”—springing “a leak near the sternpost before leaving the 
Cape ”—“ the mainyard snapped in two, and every sail torn to 
ribbons,” when within afew days’ sail of Australia—*a rent in 
her side twenty-four feet long, and the water rushing in” to the 
amount of five hundred tons in one day, as tested by the pumps. 
Here we have suflicient evidence that “stirring times” were passed 
under steam, as well as, subsequently, under canvas. But the 
end was not yet, though the grand climax was approaching. 
Whilst passing through the Straits of Banca, the “ poor old crazy” 
ship, like the Alna in the Red Sea, with the same accessories of 
a cloudless sky and unrufiled sea, struck heavily upon a coral reef. 
“Sic transit” a ship, whose creation was the hybrid effort of a 
private company and the dockyard authorities—a happy illustration 
of our national economy. Granted that that natural phenomenon 
has yet to be discovered—a fountain yielding at the same 
time sweet water and bitter— still we are far from assuming 
that the same exceptional attribute belongs to misfortune. 
Though the oil and vinegar may not commingle, they are 
nevertheless in harmony, acting as light and shade upon the 
pictures of life —the one exercising a soothing influence when 
the stinging acerbity of the other has subsided. Thus, in the 

resent catastrophe, there is a bright side as well as a cloudy one, 

tis the old story, “it might have been worse;” for, thanks to 
the discipline of the troops and the self-possession of their leader, 
not a life was lost of that human freight— about 800 men — who 
cumbered the wreck. They landed in safety on the Island of 
Banca; and it was during their detention on that island that 
tidings of the Indian mutiny arrived, and to the author the stirring 
intelligence that his regiment was ordered off with all possible 
despatch to Calcutta. 


We do not intend following him in detail through his adventures. 
It will be sufficient to observe that he was in time to join Sir 
Colin Campbell in his relief of Lucknow, and subsequently took 
part in the Commander-in-Chief’s operations for the reduction of 
that city. Of course, being en actor in these “ stirring times,” 
he had an opportunity of recounting from personal observation 
many thrilling incidents of the campaign; and if their arrange- 
ment at all equalled their interest, we should pronounce 
unhesitatingly upon the merits of the volume before us. No 
apology is ever needed for the recital of deeds of daring, especially 
if the story be told without egotism and with perfect freedom from 
the Munchausen philosophy. Considering that the narrator was 
actually present in many of the adventures he describes, he appears 
to have observed these conditions with becoming fidelity. There is 
a modest, unassuming aspect about the whole affair. From the 
commencement, we detect the salutary determination of being, 
like Mark Tapley, “jolly under creditable circumstances ;” and if 
dangers or hardships have a claim to be inserted in that category, 
we have no hesitation in Xp ea this determination, and adding 


our testimony to itsfaithful accomplishment. Essentially the work of 
| a soldier, this volume, however, reveals one peculiarity which, from 
its origin, we did not anticipate. There isan anomaly about it almost 
as ludicrous and striking as the author's dress uniform at Singapore. 
We have unmistakeable evidence of military precision in the 
description of scenes and the recital of anecdotes. We have more 
than that. There is a good solid sense of duty pervading the 
book, which, alike during the toilsome march and fiery guard at 
the Kaiserbagh, when the author “lay almost scorched and blinded 
by the heat and smoke of the burning pile before ” him, made 
him look upon all hardships as a matter of course, the heritage 
and pride of the British soldier. It is not any reflection upon 
Captain Nerford —it would be none upon Sir Colin Campbell, Sir 
James Outram, or any other officer, be his rank in the service what 
it may — to say that we expect as much from the antecedents of 
our army, and the esprit de corps of the officers attached to it. 
It was a recognition of “duty ” that heralded the victories of the 
Tron Duke ; and, recognising as we do the fact that upon this feeling 
| the safety of the nation may eventually depend, it is with pride 
and pleasure that we notice what is really a trait of national 
character rather than the exceptional attribute of any one individual. 

Thus far Captain Nerford’s reputation as a soldier has not 
suffered by his assumption of the pen. His precision is remark- 
able, his sense of duty highly commendable, his description of 
battles, like a model fox-chase — sharp, short, and decisive. But 
his system and arrangement have not the impress of the same 
stamp. We search in vain for anything mili about them. 
The soldier’s skill must be lamentably deficient if his evolutions 
in the field are to be at all judged by his combinations on paper. 
Perhaps from being so much _—_ to irregular and 


accustomed to startling surprises, terary uctions must not 
be roughly handled if they have assumed Lap distinetive feavares 
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of the foe, in lieu of the organization of the goth Light Infantry. 
At all events, where genius is not exalted enough to be creative, 
it may possibly be an adept at imitation — be susceptible of external 
impressions, even thou Pit fails to originate and produce them. 
A good hodge-podge is excellent in its place, but not in serious 
literary composition. Here we have at least a right to look for 
some arrangement and a definite plan; but, in the work before us, 
we have to put up with a fortuitous combination of anecdote and 
adventure —a medley without system — undrilled recruits with- 
out discipline. Abstractedly, each may be worthy of being en- 
rolled; but when brigaded, they become mere provocatives of 
mirth from their uncongenial aspect and incongruous attire. A 
bouquet is admired, not for the gaudy glare of its constituent parts, 
but for the delicate admixture of light and shade, and even more 
for the development of that artistic skill which has produced a 
whole, harmonious in design, elaborate in composition. This is 
what Captain Herford’s book lacks to a fatal extent. He and 
other inexperienced authors should remember that abrupt tran- 
sitions are always unsatisfactory. The convenient expletives, 
“apropos,” “once,” “by-the-by,” when they drag a reader per- 
force trom the thread of a narrative, engender the conclusion that 
the writer was either hard up for matter, or content to be a 
mere mechanical bookmaker. Certainly one fact is slightly sug- 
gestive of this latter accomplishment. It is rather a startling dis- 
covery that, in a chapter devoted to “ Camp amusements,” twenty- 
six lines should stick to the text, while the remainder run riot on 
“spinach, green peas,” Hindoo attire, and other matters quite as 
extraneous. Yetin the same chapter is found the record of a 
bloody repulse, where “the enemy lost in the course of the day 
250 men!” We presume the versatile author had forgotten 
the adage “what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
when he inserted that item among his “camp amusements.” 
But startling surprises are the order of the day in a book of this 
description. The monster surprise, however, we reserve for the last 
mouthful of criticism. In a book of this description we were not 
prepared to find an Essayon Preaching. Yet, in the sixteenth 
chapter, there is one. Verily these must have been “ stirring times,” 
when an itinerant clergyman, mounted on a campstool, could 
have moved the author to such reflections. We congratulate the 
Jatter on the solid sense of his remarks. The question as to 
the propriety of their insertion in this volume is still an 
open one. For our own part, we should just as much expect 
to find St. Chrysostom quoted in Sponge’s Sporting Tour, or 
Paley’s Evidences ilNustrating the Guide to the Turf, as we should 
to tind this elaborate homily jumbled together with the 
building of huts or the movement of “niggers.” Of one 
thing, however, whatever be the faults or merits of his book, 
Captain Herford may rest assured. He has no need of apology 
for its publication. It will be read with interest, as a soldier's 
notes taken on the scenes he describes. As a work of art, we 
pause in our description of it. Perhaps his own comments 
upon the Hindoo temple will be the best epitaph on his labours — 
“the same rude outlines, and the same absence of perspective.” 
Nor need he fear that his “impressions of the East” will “be 
considered as an unnecessary revival of what is painful.” England 
can never cease to be proud of the victims of the Indian mutiny. 
Their blood has not been shed in vain. It has taught the natives 
a lesson which European potentates may learn with advantage, 
that there are no odds too great for Englishmen when they have 
a cause, and that there is no sacrifice which they will not 
willingly endure to preserve their rights intact, whether against 
rebellion at home or aggression abroad. 


BISHOP WARBURTON.* 


O nine-tenths of readers at the present hour, the name of 
Warburton is nearly all that is known of one who, in his 
own day, made no little noise in the world. He was the best- 
abused and the best-abusing man of his time. John Dennis was 
not inferior to him in the art of stirring up strife. Ritson was 
scarcely superior to him in that of calling hard names. He was 
the chief of a band of writers — Bishop Hurd being his first 
lieutenant, and “ Parson Towne” his drummer-boy — who took 
on themselves to dictate to everybody what they ought to read, 
think, and avoid. He was the butt of innumerable arrows — he 
was the great sagittary. He wasa kind of Athanasius-Scarron, 
ainst whom two-thirds of the literary world were in arms. If 
Warburton preferred, as he apparently did prefer, an evil reputa- 
tion to none at all, no man ever attained his wish more completely. 
“Lay and cleric” were his foes. He sharpened the fine edge of 
Lowth’s irony; he drew down on himself the bludgeon of 
Churchill and the sarcastic lash of Gibbon. He sought notoriety 
and ensued it. He did not spare the humble; he was ever ready 
to daunt and defy the proud. On whose shoulders might next 
descend the flail of “ great Gloster ”— as Churchill, in no friendly 
spirit, dubbed him—* who else was rank? who else must be let 
blood ?” were questions that divines, scholars, and critics, a 
century ago, asked each other with excusable anxiety. For War- 
burton, like Brother Jack in the Tale of a Tub, had a marvellous 
gift of flinging mud; and although he was in his turn well be- 
spattered, some of it stuck. Yet, even in his own lifetime, the 
read of him and the fear of him had passed away; and Warbur- 


* The Life of William Warburton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
oe 1760 to 1779; with Remarks on his Works. By the ‘bev. John Selby 

atson, of the “Life of Porson,” &c. 8vo. London: 
1563. 


ton is now principally remembered as one of the most accomplished 
scolds in the world of letters. But, in spite of all his failings, 
Warburton deserved the record which Mr. Watson has now 
supplied. He is entitled to it on two accounts —his force 
of character, and his extraordinary reading — we can hardly term 
it scholarship. By the one he raised himself from a desk in 
an attorney's office to a bishop’s see, and the latter furnished him 
with materials for many volumes, and with some of the st t 
fancies that ever entered into or proceeded from mortal brains. 
Mr. Watson is not a lively writer, and his present volume greatl 
needs the pruning-hook. But he is diligent and candid, and hol 
the balance evenly between Warburton, his satellites, and the 
anti-Warburtonians. In some respects, we prefer his present work 
to his Life of Porson. Of the consummate scholar Mr. Watson is 
scarcely a competent judge. Of the omnivorous reader he takes 
juster measure. It is, indeed, easier to appraise a sturdy and 
a Ajax than a swift-footed and gracefully proportioned 
Achilles. 

Various are the ways by which men, both now and of yore, have 
scaled the heights of the Church. ily connexion, Greek plays, 
a lucky tutorship, a book or even a pamphlet in due season, and 
sometimes even good works and genuine piety, have earned for 
their owner a mitre. But it was no one of these recommendations 
precisely that put that spiritual crown upon the head of Warburton. 
A Greek author he never attempted to edit, although he made 
rather wild efforts to correct the text of Velleius Paterculus—a 
writer, by the way, concerning whose style Mr. Watson is in the 
dark. Neither did he dabble in politics; and as to piety, his 
commendations of Dr. Conyers Middleton, and certain theories 
broached in his Divine Legation, rendered his name unsavoury to 
strictly orthodox ears. To family interest he owed nothing, nor 
was he ever intrusted with the education of any of the young 
Pelopide, Whig or Tory, of Britain. He achieved preferment 
solely by his pen—to that he owed his first patron and his last. 
His grandfather and father were reputable attorneys, and after 
his school-days were over—which, it is said, offered neither prog- 
nostic nor likelihood of his future eminence— William Warburton 
was articled to the family profession in April 1714. But, though 
he was in due time regularly admitted into one of the Law 
Courts, the “law was not his vocation.” Even Bishop Hurd 
admits that his pursuit of legal knowledge was by no means 
eager. To text and margent he preferred a wide round of general 
reading; and as his studies gradually took a theological direction, 
he determined to take Orders. The leisure which the Church is 
supposed to allow for literary pursuits, rather than any distinct 
vision of preferment, doubtless decided this choice. That his 
abilities at this time were unsuspected by those who knew him 
best is shown by the following anecdote : — 

Mr. Warburton when a young man was sometimes exceedingly absent in 
company. He would often sit silent or doze in the chimney corner. This 
frequently exposed him to a laugh; in short, he was on that account rather 
the butt of the company ; all which he pleasantly enough received, without 
ever showing any resentment; and he seemed to his acquaintance to be an 
easy, good-natured man, who was not overloaded with either learning or 
sense. One evening, while the company was very lively, he seemed more 
than usually thoughtful—not a word dropped from his lips—when one of his 
acquaintance, with a view to raise another laugh, said, “ Well, Mr. War- 
burton, where have you been? And what will you take for your thoughts ? ” 
He replied, with a firmness to which they had thought him an entire stranger, 
“T know very well what you and others think of me; but I believe I shall 
one day or other convince the world that 1 am not so ignorant, nor so great 
a fool, as I am taken to be.” 

He observed some years later a similar reticence with his pen: — 

With all his ardour for literary distinction (says his biographer), it is 
much to his praise that he was in no hurry to thrust himself prominently 
before the public with any important work. He was resolved to be well 
prepared for the lists before heentered them. It was not till 1736, after eight 
years’ study at Brant-Broughton — that is, in his thirty-eighth year — that 
he presented to the world his first publication of any weight. 

The child is not always father of the man. Frugality in speech or 
writing was not among the characteristics of Warburton’s maturer 
years. 

” He had, indeed, appeared as an author before 1736. In 1723, the 
year in which he was ordained deacon, he published Miscel/aneous 
Translations in Prose and Verse, from Roman Poets, Orators, and 
Historians ; and in 1727 he printed, anonymously, A Critical and 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Causes of Prodigics and Miracles, &e. 
Each of these works was composed with the object of obtaining a 
patron, and though he did not disown them, he did his utmost 
to suppress them post fortunam, after his other writings had made 
him conspicuous. Could he have foreseen that Dr. Samuel Parr, 
in his spleen against Hurd, would reprint the Critical and 
Philosophical Inquiry, Warburton would probably have put the 
Doctor down with Leland and Jortin in his black Tost. 

His first essay in authorship held out no promise of literary 
eminence. The translations in verse showed that he had no ear; 
and the translations into prose showed that he had almost as little 
taste for ancient eloquence. Warburton’s classical knowled: 
indeed, in spite of his innumerable references to both Greek an 
Roman authors, is generally liable to suspicion. Many eminent 
writers are indebted for their acquaintance with the Greek text to 
the Latin version that accompanies it; but Warburton frequently 
called in the aid of French translators as well. He interprets 
Euripides with the help of the paraphrastic Pére Brumoy. ‘That 
he could not read Plato or Plotinus in the original is beyond 


doubt; that he could render correctly a difficult passage of 


Cicero or Tacitus is not beyond question. TIlis translations, 
however, did for him all he required of them. They were 
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dedicated to Sir Robert Sutton in rather jolting Latin; and 
the Baronet, having some political influence, obtained for the 
dedicator Church preferment enough to render a man of temperate 
and studious habits at ease for life. Warburton, indeed, was 
destined to soar far above the livings of Brant-Broughton and 
Frisby ; but it was in the retirement of the former that he laid in 
those funds of miscellaneous reading that he was afterwards to 
pour forth in the Divine Legation. 

No stain rests upon his moral character, yet he was probably an 
inefficient parish-priest. At that time, indeed, few clergymen 
thought it ncumbent on them to do more than perform the ser- 
vices of the Church decently ; and Warburton might justly = 
that he was more clerically employed in a ceaseless round of study 
than were not a few of his clerical neighbours in hunting 
thrice a week and getting drunk daily. Yet as satire is gene- 
rally the echo of some rumour, and as rumour has generally some 
basis in fact, the following lines of Churchill render it probable 
that Warburton was ey most watchful of shepherds, and that 
a fervent Methodist might draw a sheep or two from the fold of 
Brant-Broughton : — 

A curate first, he read and read, 

And laid in, while he should have fed 
The souls of his neglected flock, 

Of reading such a mighty stock 

That he o’ercharged the weary brain 
With more than she could well contain. 


Warburton’s first important work was The Alliance between 
Church and State—a subject which has been handled, in our own 
days, with far deeper insight by Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Watson analyzes this 
work fairly and ably. It at once attracted attention to a new, 
powerful, and original thinker. “Bishop Horsley was delighted 
with the book.” Bishop Hare recommended the author to Queen 
Caroline, but his good word was of no avail, since Her Majesty 
died before Warburton could be presented to her. A Queen who 
corresponded with Leibnitz, and conversed with Sherlock and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke on theological and metaphysical subjects, would 
probably have derived much entertainment irom the wide reading 
and speculative genius of Warburton. The book was more read 
and discussed than approved. “It was calculated,” says Hurd, 
“to please neither the High Church divines nor the Low; and 
the laity had taken their side with the one or other of those 
parties.” 

Warburton’s next publication is the one by which his name is 
best remembered by posterity—the one which excited,the highest 
applause or the most vehement opposition among his contem- 
poraries—the one which most conspicuously displays the strength 
and the weakness of his intellect—the one Hen illustrates in the 
liveliest and most forcible colours the extent of his reading, the 

recarious nature of his learning, his ambition to be singular, and 

is passion for paradox. To the unwary, the Divine Legation 
seemed at the moment a production worthy to rank beside the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, the Liberty of Prophesying, and the Dissertation 
on Phalaris. But while years have added to the solidity of these 
structures, they have proportionably dimmed the colours, corroded 
the substance, and sapped the foundations of Warburton’s work. 
Stat magni nominis wnbra; and the eloquent verdict pronounced 
by Sir James Mackintosh upon the philosophy of Hobbes may, with 
some modifications, be applied to the Divine Legation. “It is a 
palace of ice, transparent, majestic, admired by the unwary as 
a delightful dwelling, but gradually undermined, and eventually 
thawed into muddy water by the sunshine of true” philology. 
Mr. Watson’s analysis of the Divine Legation is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. He has shown how triumphantly Gibbon, in his 
Critical Observations, dispersed Warburton’s dream about the 6th 
Acid containing an adumbration of the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
enumerating the more recent German refutations of the Warbur- 
tonian theory, Mr. Watson has omitted the most complete and 
learned of them all — the Aglaéphamus of Lobeck. 

The Divine Legation, by its audacious paradoxes and its insolent 
tone, drew down upon its author's head a host of respondents 
whom, in his fashion, he answered with supercilious self-assertion. 
The whole controversy forms an instructive and amusing chapter 
in the elder Disraeli’s Quarrels of Authors, in which will be found 
a fuir statement of Warburton’s work and the discussions that 
sprang from it. The original fault of the work was the inordinate 
scale of the design. Warburton aspired to comprise in it all 
Gentile philosophy, and the Hebrew and Christian schemes of 
religion and ethics. He might as well have undertaken to write 
a universal history like Bossuet’s, and a history of philosophy like 
Brucker’s, combining with them Cudworth’s Intellectual System and 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. Success was impossible — failure was 
certain. Warburton’s knowledge of Greek philosophy and Jewish 
Rabbinism was shallower than the summer oe nor had he even 

ifts or graces of eloquence to set forth and recommend his theories. 

he opinion of Bentley, when he saw the Divine Legation, went 
to the root of the matter. “This man,” he said, “has a monstrous 
appetite, with a very bad digestion.” The provocation which the 
author’s a ce gave was inflamed by the enthusiasm of his 
followers. The Warburtonians regarded the work as the Bible by 
which a}l literary men were to be sworn. Lowth justly ridiculed 
their credulity. “The Divine Legation, it seems,” he said, “ con- 
tains in it all knowledge, divine = mg — and modern ; 
it is a perfect encyclopedia, includin istory, criticism, 
divinity, politics, the Law of down to the Jew 
Bill, and from Egyptian hieroglyphics to modern Rebus-writing, 


&e.” A critic in the Quarterly Review (vol. vii.) took up the 
echoes of the dying-out Warburtonian party; but it was probably 
the last effort of indiscreet panegyric. He spoke of the work as 
“consistent and harmonious.” It is about as consistent as a 
building would be which should combine all orders of archi- 
tecture ; about as harmonious as an attempt would be to unite in 
one concerted piece the music of the Messiah with that of the 
Bohemian Girl. “ Warburton,” Gibbon slyly remarks, “in the 
2,014 pages of an unfinished work, — four hundred authors, 
from St. Austin down to Rabelais and Scarron.” 

The few enemies whom Warburton had failed to provoke were 
raised against him by his injudicious bottle-holder, Bishop Hurd. 
This episcopal martinet ssed a fund of impertinence large 
enough to kindle the wrath of even calmer temperaments than that 
of “the patient man of Uz.” Did Warburton come out with a more 
than usually startling paradox, Hurd was always at hand to say 
“it is the voice of an oracle.”’ Did he astound scholars by some 
portentous blunder, Hurd was ready to affirm that it was the 
right reading or a brilliant discovery. Even the juvenile 
works that Warburton wished to forget, and was ready to 
disown, Hurd cried up as the proper dawn of a glorious noonday. 
His Essay on the Delicacy of Friendship was more injurious to 

Jarburton’s utation than were the combined attacks of 
Leland, Jortin, Lowth, and Gibbon. Pol, me occidistis, amici, 
might justly have been inscribed on stout Gloster’s tombstone. 
By this fulsome, and, at the same time, arrogant “essay,” Hurd 
drew down on his idol’s and his own back the rod of Dr. Parr, 
and never did that “plagosus Orbilius” wield the birch more 
justly and effectively. Some offence — it may have been real, for 
Hurd was insolent, or imaginary, for Parr was petulant —in no 
common degree incensed the sesquipedalian Doctor against the 
formal Bishop; and the former vented his spleen by collectin 
some early, forgotten, and worthless tracts by Warburton, an 
republishing them with a Preface, wherein, in “ polished anti- 
theses,” he poured forth all the vials of his wrath. In this 
assault on Hurd, Parr styled himself a Warburtonian, but the 
deceased Bishop had little cause to rejoice in such vindication. Of 
all Parr’s compositions in the vernacular tongue — if, indeed, he 
can ever be said to have composed in it— this Preface is by far 
the best. It is readable unto this day, which the “Spital Ser- 
mon” is not; it is not contemptible, which his tirades against the 
Rey. William Curtis of Birmingham, Pitt, Thurlow, and others, 
are ; and it shows a remarkable command of eloquent invective, 
and a vast amount of solid, if not always well-digested reading. 
Hurd did not reply. He was now advanced in years; he must 
have felt that a real scholar was in arms against him; he w: 
perhaps tired of championing Warburton; and, indeed, he h 
nothing more to gain, now that death had severed them, by 
“ backing his friend.” 

We can afford to glance only at Warburton’s relations to —_ 
At first he seems to have been inclined to take part with Theobald, 
the Shakspeare commentator, and beard the “wasp of Twicken- 
ham.” But Warburton was remarkably fickle in his lite 
alliances. He desired to have subjects rather than friends, and he 
cast off Hanmer and grew cool towards Theobald when they refused 
to suffer his dictation or accept his fancies about the text of 
Shakspeare. Moreover, arrogant as he was, Warburton had an 
instinct of self-preservation, and his instinct taught him that, of 
all men then living, Pope was the very worst to anger. If, as 
Hazlitt remarks, a compliment from Pope was equivalent to the 
gift of a house or an estate, a stab from Pope was equivalent 
to the pillory, transportation, or hanging itself. So he obtained an 
introduction to the formidable poet, brought him to perceive by 
services and by flattery that his friendship was worth cultivating, 
justified the philosophy of his Essay on Man, fought for him 
against the logician Crousaz, and at last insinuated himself so 
far into Pope’s good graces as to prevail with him to expunge 
some names from the Dunciad, and to insert others into it. Most 
remarkable, indeed, after the satirist’s decease, was the use to which 
Warburton put his last and greatest work. Into his notes on the 
Dunciad Warburton clapped, without mercy, the names of his own 
enemies, and in his edition many persons are gibbeted whom Po 
had no reason to dislike, and some of whom he had pohly 
never heard of. 

It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Watson's long record of War- 
burton’s feuds to the concluding chapter, in which he delineates 
his hero apart from them and in his private life. His pen was 
sharper than his tongue; his understanding was more at fault than 
sag tad abroad he was a gladiator and a bully, at home a 
genial and kind-hearted gentleman. Nor was he intolerant or 
overbearing in society. He did not thunder or brow-beat like 
Samuel Johnson, nor does he seem to have aimed at conversational 
display. Could he have been kept from and ink— could he 
have been persuaded to write as he talked — his name would have 
stood fairer with his own and after times. He must always have 
been conspicuous, for to wrestle was a property of his nature. 
But more contact with the world, and a stricter discipline of his 
intellect, would have taught him that literature is a republic and 
not a monarchy; that, much as he had read, he had still much to 
learn, and that he 

Who reads 


Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep versed in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, 
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THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC.* 


APTAIN BEDFORD PIM unquestionably deserves from the 
public a patient and attentive Toute His book deals with 
a subject of vital and paramount importance; namely, that of a 
Free Transit Route — a perfectly open highway of nations—across 
the Isthmus of Central America. As one of the gallant explorers 
of the North-West Passage, he had his attention naturally 
drawn to a problem of this kind; and since that time his oppor- 
tunities of working at a solution have been ample. He enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of studying the Isthmus of Suez in 
company with the late Robert Stephenson. He has examined, in 
course of surveying duties, the entire Pacific side of Central 
America, with Panama as head-quarters. On the Atlantic side, he 
was stationed for a considerable time as senior naval officer. If 
his present work is not a model of literary performance, it is at 
any rate the manly and intelligent production of a shrewd and 
active English officer. If it is easy, after reading half-a-dozen 
pages, to say that here is a man energetically riding a hobby, it 
may be remembered that this was the hobby of Raleigh and his 
best contemporaries. With them, the author of this book may 
claim to share an enthusiastic zeal for his country’s honour and 
prosperity, and a liberal ambition to develope one of the most 
ee and most neglected quarters of the globe. 
he attention of great thinkers and public men has been re- 
peatedly directed to the subject of Central American Transit, ever 
since Columbus spent the latter years of his life in vainly beating 
about to find a natural passage from ocean to ocean. But from 
various causes, it has hitherto failed to take hold of the public 
mind in England with a vigour in any adequate degree corre- 
sponding to the magnitude of the interests concerned. We believe, 
therefore, that Captain Pim could not have done better than he 
has done, in prefacing his own design with a distinct and particular 
account of the Isthmus, and of the several former schemes which 
have been started for spanning it. 

Central America, slender link as it may look on the map, is very 
nearly equal in area to Great Britain and France put together. It 
contains nine political divisions. There are two provinces, Panama 
and Veraguas, belonging to the republic jof New Grenada; and 
two belonging to Mexico, namely, Yucatan and Chiapas, the scene 
of Stephens’ andCatherwood’s explorations. There are the five inde- 
endent,though very precarious, republics of Costarica, SanSalvador, 
fonduras, Guatemala, and Nicaragua; the English colony of Belize, 
in itself very nearly as large es Scotland ; and the Indian kingdom 
of Mosquito, about one-fifth larger, into which the Spanish rule 
was never successfully extended. It is almost needless to explain 
that, since the total expulsion of the Spaniards between the years 
1820 and 1823, the Isthmus has been a scene of constant revolution 
and disturbance. The five independent States first incorporated 
themselves with Mexico, soon afterwards appeared as a Federation 
on the plan of the United States, by-and-by dissolved that, and at 
present maintain each its separate Republican Government. Had 
it so happened that some one single race, vigorous and intelligent, 
had owned this enviable territory, there can be little doubt that by 
seizing upon and developing the incalculable advantages of such a 
position, 1t would already have secured a prominent place among 
the nations of the world. It would, in its own interests, have 
solved the transit-problem ; for the more thoroughly a highway of 
commerce was maintained free and open through its centre, the 
more efiectually would its own prosperity be secured. The canal, 
had a canal been adopted, would have been celebrated as a 
new Bosphorus; and Leon, or some other point in the Nicaraguan 
territory, would have risen to be another, and a more glorious, 
Constantinople. As Central America, however, is not united, 
and as none of her States have separately the power to undertake 
the gigantic task, it becomes a pressing and vital question for 
Wesiern Lurope whether the route or routes which may be con- 
structed will be free to all the world, or be the private property 
of a single interested nation. The fact cannot be repeated too 
often, says Captain Pim, “that the Panama Railway is the only 
transit, and that it belongs exclusively to the United States.” 
It is true that the soil is the property of New Grenada, and 
held at present on lease only. But it is also true that 
unmistakeable evidence has been given, both before and 
since the outbreak of the existing war, that the leasehold is 
intended, by whatever means, to be converted into’a freehold. It 
is true that by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1852, applying to the 
then projected ship-canal, not only was inviolability guaranteed in 
case of war between England and America, but the guarantee was 
expressly stated to apply in principle to “other modes of transit 
across Central America, whether by railway or otherwise, which 
may at any future time be constructed.” But it is also a fact, 
declared by the Minister himself from his place in the House of 
Lords, that, during the agitation arising out of the Trent affair, the 
Duke of Newcastle was unable to communicate with the Governor 
of British Columbia for six weeks, through the fear of despatches 
sent vid the Panama Railway falling into hostile hands. 

Here, then, is Captain Pim’s first great point. Unless we admit 
the Monroe doctrine, and concede the claim of “all America for 
the Americans,” transit across the Isthmus must imperatively be 
established with absolute freedom to all nations. It is not so 
established at present. The Isthmus was spanned in 1855 by a 
railway running across the province of Panamu, from Aspinwall, on 
the Atlantic side, to a point slightly eastward of Panama City, on 
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the Pacific. Had this line proved to be a commercial failure, 
there might possibly have arisen a chance of effecting an arrange- 
ment with the Americans, its owners, so as to convert it into a 
highway permanently free to the world. But, instead of being a 
failure, the line is paying from 15 to 20 per cent.; and the 
question is, shall Hngland go on traversing this route, and 
becoming familiarized with this mode of transmitting her com- 
merce and her mails, on a sufferance which may in time of war be 
suddenly withdrawn? Or will she not rather resolve to lose no 
time in carrying a route through available districts on another 
part of the Isthmus, establishing it on guarantees of unrestricted 
freedom ? 

Theoretically, there can be no dispute at all upon the point. But 
the practical questions are not so easily determined. There is, 
first, the question of canal versus railway. ‘The fact of a railway 
having been actually carried, not through a fertile and inhabited 
region, but through the primeeval forest, and worked at a large 
profit, would seem to be at once decisive in favour of the iron road. 
But the plan of canalization has been seriously discussed and 
warmly supported by so many able men that it is not to be by any 
means dismissed offhand. ‘Ten canal routes at least have been 
proposed, the principal lines being fairly traceable on an ordinary 
map. Beginning on the extreme west, the first is that starting 
from Tehuantepec on the Pacific, and ending at the point where 
the River Coatzacoalcos enters the Gulf of Mexico. So strongly 
did Cortez believe in the merits of this route, that he selected the 
lands in the neighbourhood as his portion of the conquered country. 
A careful survey was made in 1842 by Don José de Garay, aided 
by experienced Spanish engineers. The total length of this route 
is 138 miles, and the lowest cost, estimated with much diffidence 
by Don José, would be 3,400,000/. The distracted state of 
Mexico offers, however, so fatal an obstacle to this scheme that other 
objections are dwarfed by the comparison. The next route is the 
favourite of the Emperor Napoleon, concerning whom it may not 
be generally known that he was at one time not far from swaying 
the destinies of Nicaragua. When a prisoner at Ham in 1840, he 
was formally requested by the Nicaraguan Government to take 
upon himself exclusively the construction of a canal through their 
country. And though, being kept a close prisoner, he could not 
accede to that request, the idea remained firmly rooted in his 
mind, and seven years later he read an elaborate and able pamphlet 
on the subject before the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
London. This line, 200 miles in entire length, runs from San 
Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, to the mouth of the San Juan River, 
on the Atlantic. Its great attraction is the natural advantage 
afforded by the Lake of Nicaragua, a magnificent inland sea, ninety- 
five miles long, in its broadest part about thirty-five miles, and 
averaging fifteen fathoms of water in depth. This isthe canal-line 
which was so carefully surveyed in 1837-8 by Mr. Baily, of the 
Royal Marines, since which time France has continued to regard it 
with a most favourable eye, and is said by no means to have aban- 
doned the hope of working it even yet. The Lake is navigable for 
ships of the largest class quite down to the point of departure of 
the River San Juan, so that this line would appear to possess all the 
recommendations that nature can bestow. The shorter route from 
Chiriqui Lagoon, a splendid Atlantic harbour, to the mouth of the 
David River, is condemned by the want of a likely port on the 
Pacific side. The Government of Louis Philippe warmly patronised 
a route from the little bay of Vaca del Monte, near Panama, to 
Limon Bay on the Atlantic. The line from San Blas to Chepo, 
recommended by Mr. Oliphant, has the merit of cutting the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, where it is but thirty miles wide. 
The sanction of Humboldt’s name has been invoked in support of 
several routes. What seems to be certain is, that he regarded 
Darien as the true point of the Isthmus for a canal, and inclined to 
cut across from Caledonia Bay to the Gulf of Miguel, or else — 
and this was his favourite scheme — to go farther east, and make 
a canal-junction between the rivers Atrato and San Juan (not 
to be confounded with the Nicaraguan river of the same name). 

Now, it certainly is a very significant fact, that canals 
across the Isthmus should have been proposed at so many 
different points by so many able and prominent men, and 
yet that no canal has ever yet been achieved; for the “ Nica- 
raguan Transit Route,” the subject of the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention, depended entirely, during the few years of its opera- 
tion, from 1552 onwards until its disgraceful collapse, on the 
River San Juan, the grand Lake, and overland passage for the 
remaining thirteen miles intervening between the ‘Lake and 
the Pacific. On the other hand, though railways are not yet 
half a century old, while the transit question itself dates back very 
nearly from the discovery of the Continent, a remarkably suc- 
cessful and remunerative railroad has run for eight years past 
across the Province of Panama. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that though steam locomotives had begun running, yet the 
question of railway construction was by no means sc Earoughly 
understood as it now is, when several of the leading opinions on 
canal-transit were formed. The imagination, if not the judgment, 
of Humboldt clung to the notion of a grand, lock-free, ship canal 
to the last. But when account is made of the length of time 
necessary for the construction of such a work, the enormous out- 
lay at certain points (30,000,000/. were estimated for the Atrato 
route), and, above all, the rapid changes which are not uncommon 
in the harbours of either shore through the process of “ si)ting 
up,” the scale appears decidedly to fall in favour of the compara- 
tive cheapness, certainty, and speed of a railroad. 

A railway being decided upon, the next question that arises is, 
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whether its route shall be chosen for shortness only, or whether 
the development of local commerce shall enter as an important 
element into the calculations, side by side with the engineer's 
estimates and surveys. The first of these considerations appears 
to have been all-powerful with the projectors of the existing 
Panama line. It is only forty-seven miles in length, though for 
that short distance a uniform ticket-rate of 5/. 4s. 2d. is exacted. 
But then, as Captain Pim forcibly urges, it must be borne in mind 
that it depends for its profits on passengers and freight alone. 
intersecting the primeval forest throughout its entire length, it 
approaches no main avenue of commerce. It is not, in any re- 
spect, a centre towards which the products of the surrounding 
country naturally flow. It is simply a bridge between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

Taking, like the Imperial pamphleteer, a wider aim than this, 
Captain Pim would develope the magnificent resources of Central 
America, at the same time that his route claims to improve com- 
munication with Japan and Northern China, brings us four days 
nearer to British Columbia and Vancouver Island, and more than 
ten days nearer to New Zealand and Eastern Australia. Speaking 
of Australia, a priority in the advantages of the existing line vid 
Suez is at present enjoyed by Melbourne, which thus has a start 
in the commercial race over the eastern provinces of the colony. 
As soon, however, as the American isthmus is spanned, semi- 
monthly, if not weekly, mails might run by Panama and 
Suez alternately, and Sydney and Brisbane would thus share 
equally with Melbourne the precedence in receipt of mails. 
Captain Pim proposes, then, to start a railway from Gorgon Bay 
on the Atlantic—a fine harbour lying a little northward of 
Greytown, on the Mosquito coast, surveyed by himself, and 
named after H.M. vessel under his command. Leaving Gorgon 
Bay, the line would strike north-west by way of the Nicaraguan 
Lake, and the towns of Managua and Leon, to Port Realejo on 
the Pacific. The whole length contemplated is two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, answering to the distance between London and 
Darlington, which is performed by slow trains in twelve hours. 
The estimated cost is obviously a question for matured and 
practical investigation: but it must be admitted to be, on first 
sight, the most doubtful item in the whole proposal. It has been 
carefully calculated, and amounts, interest on capital included, to 
no more than 1,000,000/. This is at the extraordinarily low rate 
of 4,c00/. per mile, whereas the cost per mile of the Panama Rail- 
way was 32,000/., and the average of our English lines is 34,6387. 
per mile. Still there are many considerations in favour of Captain 
Pim’s estimate. The Panama Railway, though so much shorter 
than the proposed Nicaraguan line (forty-seven miles to two 
hundred and twenty-live), was cut through an exceptionally 
difficult country. And it is notorious that the great cost of our 
home lines has been swelled mainly by heavy law charges 
and enormous prices paid for land, both of which drains 
would be closed in traversing the soil of a Republic where land 
is fabulously cheap, and which has repeatedly signified its willing- 
ness to treat any scheme of the kind with liberality. To this 
advantage must be added, among others, the consideration of the 
great local facilities for cheap labour. Provisions, timber, and 
stone are at hand in abundance; and the Caribs of Honduras, 
the Bay Islands, and Mosquito are, according to Captain Pim, 
equal to the finest navvies in the world. The Carib is styled by 
him “the Black Macadam.” He will clear an area of one hundred 
and fifty feet by thirty in the day, and works admirably on ration 
of salt pork and biscuit, with a money payment equal to twelve 
shillings a week. Without hazarding a word of further criticism 
on Captain Pim’s calculations, we may nevertheless add, that if his 
estimate of costs is low, that of seolglie receipts appears to be 
equally so, His figures for the possible returns from trade with 
Japan and China (25,000/.), as well as those from Eastern Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia (55,000/.), strike us as moderate enough. 
And when it is remembered that a United States’ Committee on 
Naval Affairs reported to Congress that a monopoly of the Isthmus 
would “ throw into the warehouses and shipping of the States the 
entire commerce of the Pacific Ocean,” it does not look like a 
hopelessly exaggerated estimate, to anticipate a net profit of 
200,000/. per annum on the proposed Nicaraguan Line, or, in 
other words, a profit of 20 per cent., the same that is now made 
by the Panama Railway. 

We end, as we began, by inviting to Captain Pim’s book the 
attention which it deserves. The manner in which he has brought 
forward his own proposal is highly creditable. In treating of other 
schemes, he rarely, if ever, attempts a reductio ad absurdum. He 
describes each route, generally in fullest detail; he has prepared a 
careful map with several separate surveys, by which to collate his 
account; and, thus furnished, he leaves the reader to himself. His 
book is relieved throughout by a manly and unaffected style, and 
by much valuable information, partly relating to the past history 
of the Isthmus, partly to its present aspect and the condition of 
its inhabitants. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
AT= the publication of M. Ampére’s work on Roman 
history, it would seem as if there was scarcely any room for 
another volume on the same subject; but M. Zeller has managed 
to throw fresh interest about the vicissitudes of Imperial Rome, 
and his gallery of portraits* possesses merits of its own which 


* Les Empereurs Romains, Caractéres et Portraits Historiques. Par Jules 
Zeller. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


cannot fail to recommend it to the notice of the reader. Instead 
of consulting chiefly the monuments of architecture and sculpture, 
he has applied himself to the study of classical writers; and the 
different elements which he has worked out in his suggestive 
book are derived, not from art, but from literature. M. Zeller 
begins by cautioning those who study his narrative against the 
supposition that he has aimed at giving biographical sketches of 
the Roman Emperors independently of their connexion with the 
people whom they governed. Such a plan would have been quite 
impracticable, even if it had been thought desirable. From first 
to last, the Emperors were the complete embodiment of the res- 
publica, and, therefore, the history of their lives is, in fact, the 
history of that form of government which is known by the name 
of Roman Empire. Moreover, as most of these rulers were invested 
with the supreme power by virtue of an election either by the 
opulace, the soldiery, or the aristocracy, it follows that few 
fistories can be named in which the sovereigns are so completely 
identified with the society amongst which they lived. It may 
even be said that the Emperors unconsciously reflected all the 
vicissitudes of contempo philosophy. Whilst Epicurism pre- 
vailed under the first — lican Czesars, and Stoicism under the 
Antonines, the military despotism of the Severi coincided with the 
most thorough scepticism, and the last emperors were either 
Christians or Neo-Platonista, Such, in a few words, is the 
programme adopted by M., Zeller in his Empereurs Romains, The 
volume itself is divided into four sections, entitled respectively—the 
Republican Empire (from Augustus to Vitellius), the Liberal 
Empire (from a to Commodus), the Military Empire 
(from Pertinax to Numerian), the Administrative Empire (from 
Diocletian to Theodosus). 

M. Louis Reybaud’s new work*, even if it had no other merit, 
might certainly claim that of @ propos; but it is in every way a 
remarkable production, and the name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of his statements of fact, whatever may 
be thought of the soundness of his conclusions. M. Reybaud 
begins by noticing the different hypotheses offered to explain the 
civil war which now rages through the United States, and which, 
in his opinion, is entirely owing to slavery. He then goes on to 
examine the attitude assumed by England with respect to the 

resent crisis, and he condemns it in the strongest manner. Not, 
ne thinks, that a mediation of any kind is desirable ; for in what 
terms could such a mediation be couched so that it might seem to 
convey neither an insult nor a threat? But still there are, he con- 
siders, two weys in which Europe can express indirectly its 
views of American affairs; Ist, a encouraging elsewhere the 
growth of cotton; 2nd, by endeavouring to discover substitutes 
for cotton. Such are the leading observations presented in 
M. Reybaud’s introduction. The ‘book itself is a series of 
reports drawn up for the Académie des Sciences Morales e 
Politiques, and referring to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
state of the populations which throughout France are employed 
in cotton manufactures. The first chapter is devoted to general 
views of this branch of industry; and the ten following ones take 
us over the great centres where it is carried on in France. One 
chapter treats of Switzerland, and two of England. M. Reybaud 
concludes by saying that the circumstances through which the 
cotton trade is now passing are strong arguments against the 
maintenance of slavery, and that, as slave-grown sugar has lost 
the monopoly it used to possess, the same fate awaits textile 
fabrics originating from the like source. A variety of statistical 
documents complete the volume. 

Commerce forms likewise the subject of M. Paul Mouriez’s new 
book.t Under the title Za Mer Rouge, this gentleman begins by 
sketching the history of the trade carried on between Europe and 
India, contending that the present influence of England in that 
part of the world is a matter of regret, and that the construction 
of the Suez canal is the safest way of destroying her prestige. 
M. Mouriez then goes on to examine the colonial policy of the 
British Empire during the reign of Louis XIV., the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and the war of the Revolution. 
The slave trade, and the Holy Alliance, receive their due 
share of attention; and Egypt, Greece, and China, afford suc- 
cessively an opportunity of tracing the principal episodes in the 
history of modern European commerce. In his concluding chapter, 
our author asserts that, after having constantly and exclusively 
fought for the sake of establishing her maritime and commercial 
superiority, England’s sole object has been to stifle and put 
down amongst the other nations of Europe every attempt at 
rivalry, or even at independence. M. Mouriez acknowledges that 
some of his views are not entirely original, but he asserts that no 
one before him had established the important fact *hat all the 
difficulties under which the various governments which have 
ruled in France finally gave way were the result of English 
malevolence. The alliance with England is what he strongly 
deprecates-—Delenda est Carthago. 

M. Alph. Griin introduces his work{ by saying that, as you 
travel through life, you meet with two very ifferent classes of 
people. A few seem always absorbed in deep meditation, the 
circumstances amidst which they move have apparently no eflect 
upon them, and their only constant companions are their own 


* Le Coton, son Régime, ses Problémes, son Influence en Europe. Par Louis 
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thoughts. The majority, on the other hand, include giddy and 
silly people, who live they hardly know how or wherefore ; 
for them the great problems of human destiny are just as if they 
had no real existence ; and beyond the follies or amusements of the 
hour, they have not the slightest care. M. Griin wishes to be 
considered as occupying a middle position between these two 
extremes, and he justifies his pretensions by placing before us a 
work which is the result of a life to which action and reflec- 
tion have equally contributed. The volume we are now noticing 
consists of three parts, corresponding respectively to youth, man- 
hood, and old age. The introductory section, entitled, Heures de 
Solitude, was published for the first time in 1817, and is repro- 
duced as originally given, with the exception of a chapter entitled, 
Ce que couite la Vérité, which the author has suppressed because he 
thought that the ideas pois ee in it might be construed into a 
theory opposed to the notion of progress. Under the title, Extraits 
@une Correspondance, the second part takes the shape of a nar- 
rative, and presents in a dramatic form a number of striking 
and original thoughts on modern society. With the third and 
concluding division the book assumes a more solemn character, as 
the remarks and aphorisms grouped together embody the experience 
of declining years. M. Griin is an agreeable writer, and his book 
will be read with pleasure by those who are fond of moralizing 
over the problems of life. 

Even if it be admitted that the late Louis Philippe was, during 
a period of his life, partial to England, to English manners, and 
to English institutions, we do not see that such sympathies need 
be a subject either of astonishment or of disgust on the part of 
the most patriotic of Frenchmen. Supposing, moreover, that 
he wished to fight contre Bonaparte et contre ses Satellites at a time 
when the throne of France was occupied by a man whom he 
could not view in any other light than in that of an usurper, we 
must acknowledge that we find nothing in this to excite our horror. 
If Louis Philippe, taking up arms against Napoleon, would have 
been taking up arms against France, does not the same objection 
apply, with exactly the same force, to Louis Napoleon making a 
descent at Boulogne, or attempting to excite disaffection amongst 
the soldiers of a regiment at Strasburg? For this reason, it seems 
to us that the documents now published by M. Dentu* have no 
special political importance, and that their chief value is as his- 
torical pieces justificatives, 

The volume + with which M. Auguste Nicolas has presented us 
deserves perusal, even from those who are least prepared to 
endorse the author’s views. After examining, in fis preface, 
what he conceives to be the confusion between dogmas and 
religion, properly so called, he discusses in his first essay the origin 
of theocracy. Without admitting, like Joseph de Maistre 
and M. de Bonald, that it is the only legitimate form of 
human government, he proves that it has performed a useful 
part in the history of the world, and he states the conditions 
under which its influence was both necessary and beneficial. A 
survey of the moval character of heathen Greece comes next, 
leading to the third disquisition, the subject of which is the pagan 
reaction during the second half of the first century of the Christian 
era, The next three chapters, treating of the pre-existence of the 
soul, and of liberty of conscience, are more exclusively of a meta- 
physical character, whilst the seventh and eighth deal with 
questions of biblical criticism. 

M. Mary-Lafon has described in a brilliant and dramatic style t 
an incident which illustrates most strikingly the condition of 
French society during the last years of the eighteenth century. 
When Chancellor Maupeou dissolved the Parliament of Paris, 
exiled its members, and replaced them by magistrates more dis- 
posed to accede to the wishes of a corrupt and capricious monarch, 
a feeling of indignation spread throughout France, and besides 
manifesting itself in the shape of epigrams, lampoons and satires, 
it gave rise to two lawsuits which have occupied the attention of 
historians. With re to the celebrated case of Beaumarchais 
against Goezman, sufficient has been already said, and M. de 
Loménie’s excellent biography gives us all the details that we 
needed; but from the comparative obscurity of the personages 
implicated, we knew until very lately only a few particulars as to 
the quarrel between the Duke de Richelieu and Madame de Saint 
Vincent, and, therefore, we must thank M. Mary-Lafon for the 
amusing insight he gives us into the fashionableworld of France 
in the last years of the reign of Louis XV. The facts put 
together in this volume from family papers, to which the author 
has had access, and also from documents in the Imperial ar- 
chives at Paris, compose a narrative which unites the attrac- 
tions of fiction with the interest of sober history. Possessed 
of superior talents, beautiful and accomplished, Madame de Saint 
Vincent, who had the honour of being the grand-daughter 
of Madame de Sévigné, was, on the other hand, one of the most 
unprincipled women in an when virtue was not easily to be 
found. Her adversary, the Marshal de Richelieu, equalled her, 
to say the least, in wickedness; and, therefore, the episode 
which brings them in close contact reminds us of those bygone 


tournaments where a great deal of the excitement arose from the | 


circumstance that the preux chevaliers were matched to a nicety. 
Madame de Saint Vincent found herself defeated at last, but not 


* Correspondance, Mémoire, et Discours inédits de Louis Philippe 
d@ Orléans. Paris: Dentu. London: Barthes & Lowell. 


+ Essais de Philosophie et d Histoire Religieuse. Par Michel Nicolas. 


Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
3 Le Maréchal de Richelieu, et Madame de Saint Vincent. Par M. Mary- 
Lafon, Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


without a protracted series of judicial transactions in which the 
Duke d’Orléans, the Prince de Conti, the most eminent lawyers of 
the day, and Voltaire himself were involved. Documents, notes, 
and original evidence of every description swell the appendix to 
this volume, 

M. Maurice Sand’s Stiv Milles Lieues a toute Vapeur*, originally 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes, is the journal of an ex- 
cursion to the United States, performed, in company with Prince 
Napoleon, by the son of the gifted author of Mauprat and Con- 
ron Our traveller, however, does not limit his descriptions to 
an account of the Federals and the Confederates. He visits 
Washington, but he penetrates also through the wilds of the far 
West, and introduces us to the primitive comforts of wigwam life. 
Africa, Spain, Portugal, supply in turn the materials for his 
amusing correspondence ; and the work, without any pretensions to 
either political depth or scientific research, will be found accept- 
able to those who like the more sober class of impressions de 
voyages. We prefer it, at all events, by a great deal to M. Henry 
Gibstone’s Dean le Quarteront, of which we shall only say here 
that it is one of those numerous Abolitionist novels which the 
success of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom has forced upon the 
reading public. 

Madame Olympe Audouard, in her Mystéres du Sérailt, writes 
a preface for the purpose of denouncing prefaces. She objects 
very properly to the prevailing custom amongst obscure authors 
of asking some distinguished literary friend to introduce their 
maiden work by a few lines of recommendation. In the first 
place, as she says, the preface-writer is thus obliged to praise 
a book which perhaps only deserves to be mis au cabinet. In 
the second, you worry your friend; for the writing of pre- 
faces is wearisome to the flesh. In the third, you place your 
self in the awkward position of thinking, if the book docs 
not sell, that it must be a very bad one indeed, since not even 
the laudatory paragraphs of M. A. B. or C. could help it on; whilst 
if, on the contrary, the whole edition is speedily disposed of, the 
following dilemma is, perhaps, still more awkward — “ Was it the 
merit of the work that made it popular? or was it the merit of the 
preface?” For this reason Madame Audouard thinks it safer to be 
responsible both for the volume and for the introduction; and she 
accordingly tells us how she got to Constantinople almost @ [im- 
proviste, bow she made the acquaintance of a Turkish General, wha 
introduced her to the ladies of his harem, and how she visite 
the harem of Abdul-Medjid, and a number of similar establish- 
ments. Her volume, divided into twelve chapters, appears to 
be a flattering —— of Turkey; it is, at any rate, written 
under the impression derived from a courteous reception, and from 
the politeness to which every lady is entitled. We cannot say 
much for the woodcuts. 

No one can take up a volume of M. Edmond About's works 
without feeling sorry at seeing so much talent wasted—gaspillé, as 
the French call it. The author of Tolla is so thoroughly sunk in 
public opinion, that his newspaper articles carry no weight what- 
ever alony with them; and this second series of the Lettres dun 
bon jeune Homme § will be considered merely as a collection of 
amusing paradoxes, which may help to pass half-an-hour without 
much fatigue. The first article in the book is on journalism, and 
we must say that, amidst a great number of phrases written for 
the purpose of mere effect, it contains several wholesome truths. 
M. About denounces the awkward position in which newspaper- 
writers now stand with respect both to the Government and to the 
capitalists who own the paper ; but he either does not know, or does 
not choose to know, the true cause which is fatal to the liberty of 
the press on the other side of the Channel. The second essay 
relates to those little acts of municipal despotism which have on 
several occasions taken place in various parts of the country. By 
way of remedy, M. About advises his concitoyens to appeal to the 
Emperor. We are of opinion that the cure is almost worse than the 
disease, and that if the inhabitants of every parish could elect 
their own magistrates, it would save His Majesty Napoleon III. 
much needless occupation. The best article in the volume is the 
fourth, entitled Comment on Perd la Qualité de Francais. Why, says 
M. About, should the Papal volunteers of Castelfidardo be con- 
demned to lose their nationality for doing spontaneously, and 
under the impulse of their convictions, however erroneous, what 
the soldiers of General de Goyon are doing at Rome by order of 
the Emperor, for the small remuneration of twopence-halfpenny a 
day? 

La Fontaine, in one of his fables, exclaims, “ If lions only 
knew how to paint!” Between the lords of creation and their 
fair helpmates the balance is more equal than it was between the 
man and the lion of de bonhomme’s apologue; for if we have too 
often represented ladies under false colours, the compliment has 
been returned to us in the most ample manner. Witness Madame 
Isabine de Myra’s Voila ?Homme.|| This lady professes to 
| represent us just as we are, with our excellences and our defects, 
| our virtues and our vices; but we honestly think that the balance 
| is struck very decidedly against us; and the apologies which 


| * Six Milles Liewes & toute Vapeur. Par Maurice Sand. Paris: Lévy. 
London: Jefis. 

| + Dean le Quarteron. Par Henry Gibstone. Paris: Dentu. London: 
| Barthes & Lowell. 

| t Les Mystéres du Sérail et les Harems Turcs. Par Madame Olympe 
Audouard. “Paris: Dentu. London: Barthes & Lowell. 

§ Derniéres Lettres d'un bon jeune Homme & sa Cousine Madeleine. Pat 
_E. About. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

| || Voila ?Homme. Par Isabine de Myra. Paris: Dentu. London: 
, Barthés & Lowell. 
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Madame de Myra employs while ee those whom she calls | 


OYAL , ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


RISON reapectf 
nos maitres remind us very much of the little horse-dealer in | SBENGEIE sully 


Hamilton’s Memoirs ef 
chevalier, and then begging humbly his pardon for la lberté 
grande, Our fair authoress, however, has one advantage over the 


femmes incomprises who, twenty dag ago, talked so loudly of the | 


rights of women. She would perfectly satisfied with a few 
reforms applicable to the common usages of polite society, and if a 
man only condescended to forsake smoking, gambling, and /e 
demi-monde, she would ask for nothing more. 

M. G. de la Landelle, himself an officer in the French navy, 
has written a series of novels, illustrating various features of sea- 
life. Une Haine & Bord* forms one of the volumes in this 
collection, and is intended to describe the experiences of a naval 
officer from his début as a midshipman, giving at the same time 
a view of the principal characters which may be found on board a 
French frigate. Some of our readers may perhaps remember 
the once famous maritime novels of M. Eugéne Sue, La Sala- 
mandre in icular. They were written in a very interesting 
manner, and evinced an amount of dramatic power “which often 
reached the realms of the horrible; but as professional tales, they 
were considered to be deficient in accuracy. The same fault 
cannot be found with the books of M. de la Landelle; and if Une 
Haine & Bord is a fair sample of this gentleman’s literary abilities, 
we think that our readers will find him a pleasant companion. 

The grisettes of M. Paul de Kock, with all their vulgarity and 
their gaillardise, were certainly preferable to the perfumed and 
crinolined heroines of his son, M. Henry de Kock. In the 
volumes of this last-named writer, vice comes forth refined, but 
disgusting. His characters, like those of M. Dumas fils, manage to 
combine sentiment with depravity; and after ruining the young 
men who are silly enough to fall into their clutches, they talk of a 
quiet grave in some country churchyard, with a plain wooden 
cross at the head, and a simple inscription, pointing out their last 
resting-place. The very titles of M. Henry de Kock’s novels are 
nasty ; and the steel engravings prefixed, if taken from nature, do 
not say much for the author’s ides of feminine beauty. But de 
gustibus non est disputandum. 

We must finish this monthly résumé with a mention of M. 
Charles Jean’s Mello.{ The volume, small in size, contains a few 

able pieces; but it is very probable that if M. Alfred de 
7 usset had never written, no one would have heard of M. Charles 
ean. 


wea Par G. de la Landelle. Paris: Lévy. London: 
effs 

+ Les Baisers Maudits. Par Henry de Kock. Paris: Sartorius. 

> Mello, Poésies. Par Charles Jean. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to sean il 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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conclude with the wi ee the GRAND PANTOMIME, terminating with the 
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Monday POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 


BEETHOVEN NIGHT ( particular desire),on Monda Evening next, March 9. 
will include Grand Septet t for wind and stringed instruments ; the 
Sonata for and MM. Chas. Hallé and + and the Moonlight 
a ie Chas. H: for pianoforte alone. Executants, MM. Chas. Hallé, Sainton, Paque. 
Webb, Lazarus, C. Harper, Hausser, and Severn. Corbari and Mr. 
Cooper. ‘Conductor, Mr. dsay Sloper. Sofa Stalls, Balcon A 
Tickets at Chappeil « Co’s., 50 New Bond Street; and ot 28 Piccadilly. 


CHRISTY’ S MINSTRELS.—March 10, Weddin -day of the 
Ww and the Princess Alexandra._GRAND ’ MORNING ERFORMANCE 

the Great by the celebrated and Christy's Minstrels, on Tuesday 
afternoon ne: reh 10, at 30 clock, being their Last Appearance. Sofa Stails, 3s.; Balcony, 

2s.; Area, at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


M*.& EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
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SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
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Members, at their Galiery, 5 Pall Mall kast.—Open from Nine till Dusk. Admission, |s. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— NOTICE IS HEREBY 


GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, April 29 next, the Senate will proceed to elect 
Examiners in the following departments: — 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Ants Science. 


Two in The English Language, Literature, and Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D. 

Two in The French Language my Hache, Esa. 

Two in The German Language £39 ————- 


Two in The Hebrew Text 5 Soma Old Testament, 
The Greek Text of the New Testament, and 


exo Ses Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Deripture Mistorvy 
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Two in Medicine ..... Vacant. 


75 Tyler Smith, M.D. 
West, M.D. 
75 Garrod, M.D., F-R.S. 


Prof. Ge M.B. 
£50 { William Odling, Esq., F.R.S. 

The present Examiners above named are eligible, and intend to offer themselves, for 

Candidaie their names to the Registrar on or before Tuesday, March 31. It 

Burlington I Order of the Senate, 

Bear WILLIAM B. M.D... Renietrer. 
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dissolution of the College in 1861, conducted an Establishment for the thorough preparation of 
‘Twelve Candidates Soe Weslwich, the Line, House, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—the office of LECTURER 
in CLASSICAL LITERATURE will shortly be VACANT, and the Council are now 
ready to receive applications from Genuemen desirous of offering themsclves for the same. 
For particulars to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
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ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Institated 
The Weekly beg to Parliament, 1694. the state of the 


The present number of beds provided is 350. 
The Receipts last year, including legacies, were ....«+++++++++++++ = 


ospital is enable {to hold real evise. 
By Order of the Weekly Board, CHELSEA, Chairman. 
A report having _~ mci trewlated that this Hospital has become entitled to a large sum of 
™oney under the will of the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 
state the fact (which is well known to the Governors) that. by the terms of Mr. Morley’s will, the 
aquest is to be specially applied in the establishment of a Convalescent Institution in connexion 
St. George's Hospital, a not for the general purposes of the Hospital itself; and further, 
b tory until duly, 1865, no part of the _—" will become payable. 
By Order of the Weekly Board w. J.T. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


ALVERN.—THE W: ATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wisox when he introduced the Water 
— ves 70 Patients, and hes now a ‘Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


Vv. R- ~ROY AL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for GENTLEMEN. (2s.6d.) ONLY ONE for LASIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. —26 Queen Square, Russert Sevan 
From Six to Nine ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


’ | ‘HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, IL KLEY. — This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Peteheenancnts | in England for the reception of Patients and | Visitors. For a full description of 
hydding, with Map of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Asciepion of 
Enzlan dite Beauties, Its Ways, and Its ee * to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, Bookseiler, Tiklev. Yorks! 


MESSRS. W. SMI TH & SON'S Revised List of 

SECOND-HAND COPIES of STANDARD and POPULAR WORKS at Greatly 
Reduced Prices, can be eotsiaes ut the Railway Bookstalls, or will be forwarded on application 
to 186 Strand, London, W. 


Ser ERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 
this Library may be see a Leege Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, pte RELIG ON, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 
Many of them will be found well — for Village and Parochial Libraries, Book Societies, 
Church Institutes, and other Literary Societies. Catalogues gratis and post free. 

Buct's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


BY AUTHORITY.—New and Authentic Portraits of H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, and H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of DEN- 
MARK.—It is respectfully announced that a Portrait of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and a Companion Portrait of mn Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
engraved in the finest style by Mr. Wa. Hort, after Photographs taken at Windsor Castle by 
Royal Command by Mr. Mayall, ard dedicated, by gracious peconieon to Her Majesty, will be 
shortly a" agg by Mr. Mrrenecs, Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. Price to Subscribers, 
10s, 6d. each. Impressions will be delivered in the order Subscribe: for. 


AYALL’S NEW CARTES of the PRINCESS ALEXAN- 
DRA and PRINCE OF WALES (separate), taken at Windsor by Royal command, 

are to be had at Mecut & Baztn’s, 112 Regent Street. 
New Catalogues of 4000 Names free by post. 


PRINCE: ISS ALEXANDRA and the PRINCE of WALES. 
—The NEW CARTES, by Desmarsons, Paris, as Companion Portraits, Is. 6d. each; and 
Soo my 3s. each. Post free on receipt of stamps. — Mecni & Bazry, 112 Regent Street, 
YHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, from 2s. 6d. to 30 guineas 
each. All the newest patterns.—Mecur & pam, 112 Regent Street, London. 


ARTES de VISITE. Every Copy Published, at Mecar & 


Bazin’s, 112 Regent Street, London. Catalogues of Names free on appliention. 


UTLINE for ILLUMINATION, designed i in honour of the 
approaching Royal Marriage. 1s. 6d. 
London: Wixson & Newton, and all Stati Artists’ Col &e. 


ROWLAND HOLYOAKE’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 

* STUDIO for the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN, 23 Great Coram Street, Russell 
Album Portraits, &c.—Terms Moderat 
ABRIV: AL of the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. —Opera, Race, 
and Field Glasses, matchless for a macnitying power and sharpness of definition. 


‘The largest and best selection at prices from h, at Cariacuan’s, 23a New Bond Street, W., 
Corner of Conduit Street.—N.B. Sole ‘ante to "‘Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


TLLUMIN ATION, ROYAL MARRIAGE.—The most tasteful 
method of Illuminating the Windows of Private Houses is by employing 


FIELD'S TRANSPARENT PARAFFINE CANDLES 
in various colours; they burn much longer, and give a brighter light than any other candle made. 
May be had in all Sizes, and of all Dealers in Candles. 


Berm MINIATURE PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, in 
P paca or Mahogany, is suitable for the Drawing-room, Study, or School-room, and has 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


| E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.—The foundation 
Sn all Mattress Bedding should be elastic, and the usual EMoata Mattress is too hea 

and cumbersome for general use. HEAL & SON’S new Patent LE MIER vo a Se ve 

PORTATIPF is made in three separate hg and is therefore light and a le; it is also 

and durable; and as it has no ‘stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Designs and Prices of 100 otitente, as well as of 150 different articles of 
sent by & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BU IRTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com ae oe n the 
very best articie next to sterling silver that can be employed as as. either usefi or oun 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silv 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or | Lil King’s or 

Old Silver | Brunswick re & Military, 
Pattern. &e. 

£ s.d, £s. 4, £8. d, 

12 Table Forks .. 113 6 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoons 113 0 240 21 0 315 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140 12 0 1b 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 14606 12 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ......... 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls. ow 0 013 6 01 0 01 0 
2Sauce Ladies ....... 060 980 9990 090 
1 Gravy Spoon...... 066 010 0 oll 0 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. 034 046 050 050 
018 023 026 020 

026 036 040 040 

140 176 110 0 112 0 

026 056 660 070 

ol 0 017 0 017 0 100 

033 | 046 050 050 
| Total 919 9 [13103 | 1419 6 | 16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above,and & 
relative number of knives, &e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by tue 
patent process. 


UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
on » CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


} Table Dessert | 
Evens Knives Knives | 
per per 

| Dozen. Dozen. 

| s. d. s. d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles .. 12 6 lo 0 43 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handle 15 0 1 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handk BO M40 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 260 7 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Handies:: 32.0 26 0 ilo 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules....... 00 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules.......... 17 6 
Nickel Electro-silver Handles, any pattern 2 0 19 0 7 6 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 210 

Bowe anv Horn Hanptrs.—Kyives Forks 
pen Dozen. 

White Bone Handles no 8 6 26 
Ditto Balance Handles ... | 210 17 0 46 
| Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders ... 17 0 “uo 40 
| Ditto Very Strong Riveted Hand! 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


pu COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


material, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on Show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 2d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 lls. to £688. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


+ 
y ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURN ISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and ee Pilate, Nickel 
Siiver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, ‘Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the ‘Twenty large Show 
st 39 ie Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 
ewman s ews. 


pee NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS | for 
Candles and Gas, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from «7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. All 
marked in Piain Figures. 


Boosey MINIATURE PIANOFORTE great 
brilliancy, a touch, and rapid speech, and is quite ivall ini 
and excellent quality of tune. 

Boosey MINIATURE PIANOFORTE is made in the very 
best manner, and, from its strength and compact form, is especially adapted for the Cabin 

of a Ship or an extreme Climate. lnc 

BOOseY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE. — An extensive 
stock may be seen at Boosey & Sows, 24 Holles Street ; where also an Illustrated Pro- 

spectus may be had. 


Ivory Car 8 printed for 2s. Every article in y of superior a at the Niowest prices, 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & CO0.’S Waghorn) Parcel Express, 

Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


Apply at 23 nt Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C. 
Chie hie? Office, 190 ‘eadenhall Street, 


| Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
LONDON —8aow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Srnerr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mascractory Rooms, Baoap Sraeer. 


|: ‘URNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 

are the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.’s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post tree. This list enumerates the leading articles trom ali the various depart- 
ments of their establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. 
it comprises table cutlery, electro-plate, lamps, baths, fenders, fire-irons, iron bedste: 
bedding, Britannia metal, copper, tin, and brass goods, culinary utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, 
&c.—Drane & Co., London Bridge. Established A.D. 1700. 


PPURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
Kingdom. 


Bed Suites, pl 26 


Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues ; gratis and post-free on application. 


Pavia OUTFITS.—SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 
East India, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, fenover Suniee: supply Officers, members 
of the Civil Service, and persons proceeding to India and the Colonies, with the necessary OUT- 

TS. Price list on application. Passages secured, bargage a or cleared, und every 
description of agency transacted. SAUNDERS, OTLE Y, & Co. 

SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 

with Diary and Map, post free for 13 stamps, contains the fullest information for the Overland 
‘Travelier.—66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH nOxes, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 
MOLU SUITES for RITING TABLE, Inkstands, Railway “Companions, Luncheon 
Baskets, PHOT‘ IGRAP AL assortment from 53. to 1? guineas; ALBUMS 
for CRESTS and MONOGRAMS; CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY and distinguished persons of all nations, single eaten Is. 6d. each ; and a choice 
variety of useful ELEGANCIES suitable for PRESENTS, ai 
___ HENRY R ‘ODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


[Sow OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
Somerset = Lists of the cessa. 
for every jpointmen REE PRIZE 
awarded for TH KASHMIR PLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA Ga UZE WAIST- 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be p at this E 
152 Strand. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
mufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEV AL 
FURNITURE, Paper Hangings, &c, and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 

Catalogue, upon cpuliention thaw Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, Cy 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
ane Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
‘WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen Boox or Tyres, and 
information for Authors, sent on application, by 
Ricuarp Basrerr, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


M1NTON, | HOLLINS , & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, the Gentry, and ‘ethate, that i demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, "and with the view of Pfeuititating the execution of 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at their Establishment, 50 Conduit 
Street, London, where experienced Draughtsmen will be in to afford all 
information required. 


Drawings and Estimates, on the receipt of Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


cation at the manufactory, syne 
MINTON & CO. take the presen 
ake opportunit 


large and varied assortment oe” Tiles suitable tor Slower Boxes, 
PYMINTON & CO. furtive give motice, thes they have De ondon for the 


principal Deaiers. 
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Norwicn UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual acme 
Fay \Sosiety affords Unusual Advantages to the intending Assu 
Rates of mium are 10 per cent. sass than those of most Oflices. 


vonoelh Position of the Society. 
t Assured upwards. 25,570,465 
— ~guana have been paid to the ives of d d Members during the last Ten 


Yor or further information and Pros ctus apply at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, Norwich ; 


nt, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Lo’ DON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
FIRE, 2 
CAPITAL 
73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F, Russell, Esq., M.P-. 
Fire— Mr. Alderman Dakin, 
Deputy Chairmen V7 Mackenzie, Esq. 


The two Ci are established under different Deeds, and with 

Fire and at moderate rates., 
Foreign Insurances freely undertaken. 

Loans granted. 

Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal conditions. 

Commission allowed to Agents and others. 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. _ 
I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
Instituted 1323. 
Invested Assets ... £5,000,000 
Annual Income ... 490,000. 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at ave of 


which have hitherto been made, amount to .............+ 
The next Division of Profits will be December 31, "1864. 
The Society has paid in Claims—Sums assured .............+ eveeee £4,576,230 
Bonuses....... 


‘or Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 
ome, Fleet Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


January, 1863. Actuary. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established 1720, by of George the First, and confirmed by 
ial Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Pare Mart. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esgq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 
Henry Bainbridge, 
Robert Barclay, Es 
John Carratt attley. Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Hobinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, 
James Stewart Hodgson, Es 
Fire, Life, and Marine yee ag on liberal terms. 
Life Assurances with, or participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same life. 
de Everall participation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
nip. 
rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
aie of a large invested Capital-stock. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cenrury anp a Harr. ‘ 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to a in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
yy Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charg 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on sapiestion, 
ROBERT P. STEELER, Secretary. _ 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Kates, and every intormation, to be obtained on application to 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


SURANCE OFFICE. 


NEW BR BLACKFRIARS. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wn. Fred. Pollock, v.P. Richard Gosiing, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., V.P. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. John Aildin Moore, sq. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, l- Richard Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneiey, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 

The PQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 

rinciple 
. The entire profits are divisible among its Members, no portion of the same being aha 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary * Offices, or for * Commission ™ to agen 

During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15.200,000 for 
bonuses on the same. 

The invested capital, on December 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 

PX. reserve at the last “rest,” in December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as & basis for future 

Under the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
tion in the bonuses. 

New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all tuture bevefits of the Office 

Scvrarenper or Poricres. — The full value is paid on surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans on Poxicirs. — The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


by post, Off 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Wilmot pe Esq. 
The Ear! of Leven and Melville. 


Erie Carring ston Smith, Esq. 
William Soltau, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq., MP. 
William Wallace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


‘THE INTERCOLONIAL BAN K of AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND (Limited). 
Capital, £1,500,000, in 15,000 Shares of £100 each. 
The First Issue will consist of 7,500 Shares, of which a portion is to be reserved for the Colonies. 
Deposit, £1 per Share, with £2 per Share to be paid on Allotment. 
It is calculated that not more than £25 per Share will be required to be called up. Three 
months’ int at least will elapse between two calls; and no no call will exceed £5 per Share. 
Directors. 
COMENGR AM, Esq., M.P. of the Lenten, Brighten. and South Coast Railway 


FR DE. are, Brighter Kea. (Messrs. Geo. Denny & Co.), 29 Great St. Helen's. 
N HALE ( Warren Stormes Hale « Sons), 71 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
(Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.). Old Broad Street 
re, W Esq. (Member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales), 8 Hyde 


CHARL bs ARRETT LENNARD, Esq., Surbiton, Kingston. 

bide” Firm of Wim. & Alexander Arthur, Australian merchants), 
ree’ 

HENE Y MOOR, Esq. (Chairman of the Mediterranean Extension Telegraph Company, and 

late Member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales Cc ion Terrace, 


Brighton 
JOHN JAMES RUSSELL, Esq. (Messrs. James Russel! & Sons), Wednesbury and Blackfriars. 
(With power to increase.) 
Bankers.—Messrs. LANKEY,7 Fenchurch Street. 
Brokers._Sir R. W. CARDEN & SON, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Solicitors.—_Messrs. DAVIDSON, HARDWICK, & CARR. 
Auditors JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, & CO., Lothbury, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.).-GILBERT LOGIE, Esq. 
Temporary Ofices.—22 Basinghall Street, E C. 

1. The growth of the Australian and the y development of their 
commercial resources have rendered the Australian Banks the m hi 
« this class of enterprise in the world. 

Nor is this tol be wondered at when it is considered that from the two colonies of Victoria 
on New South Wales atone not less than one hundred and twenty-five millions sterling of 
- have been produced in ten years. 

The extent and intimacy of the commercial relations between the colonion and Great 
Britain will be gathered from the fact that, while in America the consumption of manu- 
factured goods is at the rate of less than 17s., in Australia it is over +17 per head. 

4. It is known that from a variety of causes the population of the pues continues to 
increase far beyond the natural rate. Fue cireumstance would of itse f, according to the fiscal 
authorities, justify the t of the p pany; but all ch important cities snd 
townships are connested by telegraph, pnw many of them by railroad: and as the vast arnount 
of trade carried on between the — ports and inland centres of population—a 
is daily increasing — demands er introduction of capital and banking facilities, it is 
believed that the establishment of this Bank is justified as a matter of necessity. I: is wor 
mentioning that the exports of wool in 1861 from Australia and New Zealand were 208,853 
while from pe of Good Hope, which ranks next in rt as a 
ry , they only re resented 61,734 bales. 


ye success of existing Australian Banks will be seen at a glance from the following 
e 
Head Present Dividend 
Name of Bank. Offices in rice - per cent. 


Colonies. Share with bonus, 
dney 21 17; 
eee lei bourne 
Adelaide 3a 10 
Melbourne 50 16 
London Chartered Bank of A elbourne 
Commercial Banking C: ompany of Sy dn Sydney 46 15 


6. The safety of Australian Bank speculations is un aie: There has not been a single 
Bent feilure since the land panic a quarter of a century ago; in fact, Austraiian investments 
generally stand in the market next to our own Government securitie 
7. It is worthy of notice that the Bank of Australia, ater F in 1°35, has, it is stated, 
proposed to increase its present capital, £900,000, —) iy utmost ee allowed iby its charter, 
viz. £1,200,000, in order to keep pace with the gro the A Colonies, 
especially of New Zealand, iu which until lately = “Union Bank ‘of Australia has enjoyed a 
profitable monopoly. 
8. Rapid and remarkable as the progress and prosperity of Australia have been, its future 
success 1s likely to be more observable. Every intercolonial exploration has smown that 
pastoral and mineral resources even of those parts of the country which were presumed to be 
wild and unfit for settlement, are of marked richness and eary development. 
9. In consideration ot the’ foregoing facts, and of many “other circumstances of a similar 
character, it is 1 to establish the Intercol 1 Bank of Australia and New Zealand 
(Limited). The Chief Offices of the Bank will be in London, A. fang end Melbourne ; and at 
Auckland, Weilington, and Nelson (New Zealand), but Intercolonial Branches or Agencies 
will be opened,in due order, at other places, where the re | Fees of the Australian 

and New Zealand colonies may require them. Special attention will be given to the following 
matters :— 

a. The purchase, insurance, and shipment of gold. 

Advances ou wool, tallow, and other colonial products. 

Discounts on terms which, while sofe and remunerative, will aid in the extension of 
colonial enterprise. 

d. Tue collection of bills ofexchange and the issuing of letters, at credit, and all other media 
foes the safe and expeditious conduct of intercolonial financial a‘ 

The Intercolonial Bank of Australia and New Zealand (Limited) is not started in antago- 
m3 to any other banking establishment. It is started simply because the progress of the 
colonies, the growth of their commerce, the close relationship between them and the mother 
country, the extension of their public works, with the large business done and the considerable 
— reaped by existing Banks, prove beyond question the necessity for the en erprise. 

11, Arrangements have been made to keep the entire preliminary expenses within £5,000. 
This sum will include brokerage and registration fees, legal charges, printing, advertising, office 
expenses, and ali other disbursements or liabilities whatsoever. up to the date of allotment. In 
the event of there being no allotment, the deposits will be returned without any deduction. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Directors of the Intercolonial Bank of Australia and New Zealand ——— 

nnn oe paid to the Bankers of the above Company a deposit per Share 

Shares of 2100 each, I request that you will allot me mee A ot 
Shares, or any less number, and | here»y agree to accept the number so allotted, and to pey all 
ee due; and Iauthorize you to place my name on the list of Shareholders for the 
number of 5 


Iam,G your obedient 


rvait, 
Name i in 


Residence fall 
my of business, i 


HE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERN ATIOD AL 
1862, in awarding to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 

or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Pare Mepat or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any yh a say in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014; — 

“ The Somnier Tucker is pertectly sulid, or healthy and moderate in price;’ 

bination as simple as it is ingenious; bed as ‘it ti comfortable. 
o be obtained of most respectable U poisterere and 

the anufacturers, WM. SMEE & St Finsbury, Ee 


CCHUBB's PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


and Thie 
CHUBR'S FIRE-PROOF STR« oom M DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


[HE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, £2,009,000. Subscribed Capital, 21,000,000. 
Directors. William Murdoch, Esq 
Robert How, Esq illiam Murdoch, Esq. 
Edmund we Esq. Robert Diggles, Esq. 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. James Dickson, Esq. 
Michael Hall, Esq. Underwood, 
Alex. L, Eider, 8. B. Edenborough, 
John A. Chowne. | W. Gordon Thomson, Seq. 
William Tabor, Esq Robert S. Price, Esq. 
Current Accounts opencd with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
Monthly Balances. 
Deposits received from the Public at Interest azreed upon 
panene of Credit and Circular Notes issued to all Sastsof the world, and Agencies under- 


p.the Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and dertakes all ordinary 
a R. A. BENTHAM. Manager. 


NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very Efticacious. 


WILNSOR & NEWTON, Manufacturers, 38 Rathbone 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 
Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
Herwrzmanxx & Rocuvussen, 9 Friday Street, London, E.C. 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, E.C._-Clarets, l4s.; Sherries, 18s.; Ports, 208. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
P dby © i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None , Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Caosse & Bracxweit ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


(GHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 
CHINA. 
Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £641,000, 

With agencies and branches at Bombay, Colsatin, Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
The Corporation buy and sell bills of h: . payable at the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, andert the purchase and ale of Indian Government and other securities, 

and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be known on 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 

Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PURE FLOUR,—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 
lingfar<. London Depot, 282 Oxford Street. 
323 
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4 (TURTLE — —McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior aualy 
bs. Be and per Pound. pound. Bok Sola ‘by leading 


& 
’S LL WHISKY ». COGNAC BRANDY. 
F celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brand Itis . mild, me’ owe 


| Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LI. Whisky.” 


ALLSOPP'S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 


Bicos Sole Contracto: Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ;, ts 
; for Samuel Al lsopp & Son's India Pale Ale sad Burton Ale, and Gutnness, fom. & Co.'s Extra 
j Stout; Importe: Wines and Spirits. Offices Stores; the Royal Exchange, Ec. The 


‘Trade Supplied o on Liberal ‘or Cash. 


Pani TEA. —wW. & G. LAW are now Selling a Mixture, 


Tea and Coffee Warehouse, 544 New Oxford Street (near Mudie’s). 
UININE. — The Meprcat PROFESSION, the “ Lancet,” 


Dr. Hassall, and others, recommend “ os Oe uinine Wine" as an excellent and 

4 stimulant. Menafectured only by ROBERT ATERS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Itaiian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


| ‘EETH PAINLESS | DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSE & SONS, 30 Berners Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for for Artificial Teeth, &e., specially commended at the 
Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from pte 

Consultation Pan For the ti result and ‘efficacy of their system, vide Lancet. 


(THE PRINCE of WALES. See MEN OF THE 


Lord Palmerston. Pn MEN OF THE TIME. 
Mr. Gladstone. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Bishop Colenso. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Jefferson Davis. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Abraham Lincoln. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
Mr. Chase. See MEN OF THE TIME. 
For Biographies of Living Distinguished Men and Women, sce 
MEN OF THE TIME. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
London : Warne, & Rovriever, Farringdon Street. 


NOW READY, THE ELDER So WORKS. NEW AND CHEAPER 
IN. 
(THE WORKS of ISAAG DISRAELI. Edited by the Right 
ENJAMIN DisRacti, 
sag *«* Vol. 2 of the Monthly Issue is now ready. 
London : Rocrteper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON. 
Now ready,! vol. demy 8vo. with 8 Chromo-! Maps, and Plans, 18s. 


THE GATE of the PACIFIC. By Commander Beprorp 
Pi, R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.1. 
in the mow manner by Majesty and an 


It was cory to see that the od. partie was master of the subject. He went into all its 


ERSONS GOING ABROAD are respectfully informed that 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS are considered to be the most useful and saleable Medicine in 
the English Colonies. Emigrants should make a point of taking out oo cupoly wit with them, for 
by their prompt use much illness are ted. LLS an 
excellent p against | Lethargy, Fair tin, Fevers, Cholera, ac. In all 
of sick headache, indigestion, loss of appetite img urities the bl lood, disorders of the ssounaeh, 
' liver, or general derangement ¢ of the aynem. P LLS have never been known to fuil in 
relief. French, and English, are folded 


PILLS are sold in boxes, Is. 2a. 9d., and in Family Packets, each. Observe 
i that round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine ~ affixed the Enclish Government 
#) Stamp, on which is engraved, in white letters on a red ground, the words “ Parr’s Life Pills.’ 

Bi _ Sole Proprietors, T. Ronents & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet 5 Street, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy tor 


TION, TIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dx Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satistied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. pe nea Medical Officer of ‘Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, that Dr. de Jongh’'s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic powers ‘and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article. 


Dr. pe Jonon's Licat-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold onl = Impentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with h amp and ature, wiTHouT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists a Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES = 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


H. R. i. the PRINCE of WALES, the PRINCESS 


NDRA, the Nobility, and the Gentry are strongly recommended to use 
OLDRIDGE'S t Bal M of COLUMBIA, established upwards of forty years; is acknowledged 
to be the best andonly certain remedy ever discovered tor Preserving, Strengthening, Beauti- 
fying, or Restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustache, and preventing them turning gray 
Sold} in Bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and Its., by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, 
w. W.C.; and ali ¢ and al Chemists : avd Perfumers. For Children's Hair it is invaluable. 


Ix E. EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 

followin. Professor lor, M. &c.; Dr. Se L.R.C P., F.L.S ; Dr. Edwin 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. "This Oil, of hepatic origin, is | to be 
of the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


contiden 
Sold im > half-pint bottles, Is. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d., quarts, 4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
ge measure, by THOMAS K ATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 


[NTE RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
The Jurors of Crass? have awarded a PRIZE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 

EN Ay“ STA RCH, 

Sold by all Grocers. Oilmen, &e. 


| Provinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Lon 


scat pone Eh London in 184 “7 on the Nicarazuan route, which is 
edition of his works. The scheme had attracted his at attention int 180. During the interview 


with Captain Pim, the Emperor inspected the maps and plans in the volume presented to lo 
In a word, nothing could be more mace greckens than the manner in which this English Officer was 
received by His Majest; Paris Correspondence, 
& Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Next week will be issued, 2 vols. 8vo. with Chromo-li Illustrati 


HE POLISH CAPTIVITY; an aaemee "of the Present 


Position and of the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland and in the Poiish 
By H. Epwarps. 


don: Wa. H. Arren & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
Now ready, with Map, 1s. 


"THE COLONY of RUPERT LAND. Where Is It, and by 


what Title Held? A Dialogue on England, her Interests in North America, and in free 
Sptrerne. against certain contrary Pretensions on the part of the Hudson Bay Company. By 
Captain Mittincton Henay Synor, R.E., F.R.G.S 
London: Epwarp 6 Charing Cross, 8S. W. 


MRs. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GYLVIA'S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, Author of “The 
Life of Charlotte Bronti,” “ Mary Barton,” &c. 
Ssrra, Exver, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FGNTANGLEMENTS. By the Author of “Mr. Arle,” 
“ Caste,” Bond and Free,” &c. 
Sara, Ecver, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
NOBMANTON. By A. J. Barrowcrtrre, Author of “Amber- 
Trust for Trust,’’ &c. 
Sarrn, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
RED'S WOOING. By Gerorerana M. Cratx, 
Author of“ Riverston,” “ Lost and Won,” Xc. 
Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) Svo. cioth, 2is. 


HE BIRDS of INDIA; being a Natural History of all the 
Birds known to inhabit Continental India; with Descriptions of the “Species, Genera, 
Families, Tribes, and Orders, and a brief notice of such Families as are not found in India, 
making ita Manual of Ornithology. specially for India. By C. Jenpvon, Surgeon- 
Major, Madras Army, Author of * n O 
Sarra, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 6d. 
rPHE SOCIAL and POLITICAL BEARINGS 
AMERICAN By A. J. B. Hore. 


London: Witt1am Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Maidstone : Ww icxnam, Week Street ; and C. J. Cooxe, Middle Row. 


of the 


Oy: THIS WEEK of FOURTEEN YEARS’ ASTHMA 

LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFERS. — Fron Mr. T. Walls, Market Place, 
2, 1863 My wife can now sleep the whole of the night without 
being disturbed by her cough and shortness of breath, although for four years she had not been 
able to sleep more than a very short time. She is now ong than she has been for the last 
fourteen years. Ecxeastey, West Houghton.” They have a pleasant taste. Sold at 
is. 28. 9d., and lls. per Box, by all 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A FEW NOTES from PAST LIFE: 1818-1832. Edited, 
from Correspondence, by the Rev. Francis Trencn, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxford. 

“ The volume is remarkuble for the variety of subjects at which it glances, and for the genial 
wisdom with which each is handled.”—Dai/y News. 

~ These notes cannot fail to interest a far larger circle than the Editor's old associates at 
Harrow and Uriel." — Gentleman's Magazine. 

“ There is about — a certain freshness and genuineness of feeling4vhich pleases us in spite 
of ourse:ves...... y have the invescribabie charm of + eing natural."’—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Trench has, o think, judged wins ing giving to the public what he tetls us "was first 
printed cake for a few Bignee & to read. here is no reveluti n of anything which delicacy 
wish to veil, and he has been able, these letters, to publ.c schoolmen 
and Oxford men a picture of the past w they will glance at with pieasu’ 

Review. 


Oxford : Printed by James Wrionr, Printer to the University 
and published by Joan Henny & James Parken, Oxford, and 377 ‘Strand, London. 
JOHN KEATS'S POEMS. 
ust published, New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
‘THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. With a 


Memoir. By Ricnanp Mowncxton Mitnes, M.P. 
a Euwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street. W. 


ust published, New Edition, fep. 8v0. cloth, 6s. 
"THE POEMS “of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. With 
an Appendix. 


: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 
ust published, Ninth Edition, small 8vo. c.uth, 5s. 


late Registrar-General of Seamen. 
London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


COMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora GEary, 


of rill &e., 13 Ni . Tobe had of 


JL ERALDRY , Historical and Popular. By C. Bourret, M.A. 
750 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Londen: Wrxsor & Newton; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 
New | with fine Engravings from the late 
rner, R.A., 8vo. cloth, 15s.; morocco 
(at OHN) “POETICAL WORKS, with Life of the 
Author, and copious Notes by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., and the traditionary Notes 
“ Comus” by the late Allan Cunningham. 
— * Carefully read and printed ot Go University Press, Dublin; the paper made expressly 
for this Edition by John Dickinson & Co. 
London: Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


18mo. 
TEMPRIERE'S (J. CLASSICAL, ‘DICTIONARY, con- 
taining a copious account of all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. A New 
Edition. By Wittiam Park, M.A, 
London: Witt1am Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, New Edition for 1863, with ts, the New B 
CAPT. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT: \GE, 
Bishow 1263 (Twenty-third Year), all the New Peers, Baronets, Knights, 
Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the hishest authority. 
Warrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and all Booksellers. 
ready, post 8vo. Illustrated by 600 Engravings on Copper, post free, 12s. 6d. 
GANOT: ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 


~' d Applied. T: lat E. Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Physics. Ke: ‘M. M. College. Sandhurst. 
H. Bautikéar, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


FoR THE 
AP PLAIN REPLY. to BISHOP COLENSO. Respectfully 


ddressed to the Laity of England. Watrer Cuamagavain, M.A., Incumbent 
Lancashire, and ‘he Christian Verity Stated,” &c. &c. 
London: Mactnrtosa, & Hunt, 24 Paternoster Row. 
low ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


m | [NCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home (Spirit 


Medium). 
London: Lonomax, Green, & Co. 
‘This day, ornamental boards, 2s. 
(THE AD ADVENTURERS. By Gustave Armarp. This Tale 
unsurpassed in general intensity of interest. 


Indian Life and Adventure is 
London: Warp & Lock, 156 Fleet Street. 
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published, 3s. 
J OURNAL of the srAtistic AL “SOCIETY for MARCH. 


5 Glover. Statistics of Ton r the Navigati 5 
2. Mr. J. Heywood, F.R.S. Endowed Education and Oxford and Cam| bridge Fellowships. 
Che Mortality of the Pe y the War in America. 
essrs. icy The or’ ol eerage 
Ci. Competitive E for the Public Service. 


Mr. E. Chadwi 
6. Miscellanea Returns. 
London : Epwanp Srawronp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 
JOURNAL of of BOTAN Y, BRITISH and | FOREIGN, No. 2 


Edited by Dr. Contains iensis, by Dr. Seeman ~Chinehona 
Cultivation in India, by C. R. ete aH um xannulatum, by W. Carruthers — 


Summertown, near Co: urmia Loeselii, by C. Babington 
London Rosrar Hanpwicxe, 
Second Series, No. 45. 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL a 

Conraxts: Use of Methylated Spirit in Pharmacy—On the Production of a Pure Potash- 
Soap applicable to to the of Clark's Soap-Test—On a Method of Alkaloids 
in Oils—On Oxide of Copper—M. acnetic Peroxide of Tron—Powdered A Aromatic Confection 
—New American Remedies (conti: ylon Willd., Prickly Ash—To 
Parents and ot Th of Physical and Chemical Invest:ga 
agenta—Remarks on Oidium, or Vine Disease— 
On she Ergot of Wheat—Fir- Wool ¢ Oil and Fir Wool—On the Bouquet of 


VOLUME IIL., Second Graton, hed tn cloth, as well os the Twenty preceding 
ol 
London : Joun Moy. & con New Bur! Street. 
Edinburgh: Macuacutay & Stewanr. Dublin: & Co. 


N OSAIC. —A fully illustrated paper of Notes on Mediaeval 

Mosaic, with tical hints on its applica to Modern Churches, aj rs in the 

“GENTL NGAZINE for March 1863 (2s. ), Churches 

of Caen, the Recent Discoveries at Uriconium, the Age o' of Bronze and the Early Iron Period, 
‘Tabernacles, a Method of Defence in Fortifications, observed in Brittany and Normandy, «c. 
Unpublished Letter of Archbishop | Laud; : Proceedings of tne various Antiquarian Societies an: 

Bodies Cons the Tenth Mr. Thorpe's 

iplomato rium Anglicu _ Anti di in Kent, &c.; Reviews ; 

Monthly Intelligence ; Obituary ; Births, and Markets, &c. 
London : Hewry & James Parker, Strand. 


y, 6d., by post 7d., No. 189 
er COLONIAL ‘CHURCH CHRON ICLE, MISSIONARY 


Consecration of Missionary Bishops in Westminster Abbey — Restoration of 
with the Russo-Greek late Bishop of Quel 
ments, &c.: The Anglo-Italian —Letter on Liturgies—Missionary Spirit in Scan- 
dinavia—_ The Pastoral Letter of the Bishops at the South— Melanesian 
Mission—Cape Coast West Africa — Reviews and Notices — Colonial, Foreign, and 


Waterloo Place, London. 
ENGLAND AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
"THE INDEX for Thursday, March 5, contains, among a 


variety of interesting matter: 
Direct Intelligence from the South to January 24. 
Letter from Richmond. 
Extracts from ee Pa 
Pastoral of the Bisho) 
Review of American litical Contests. 
The Lull in the War. 
Lord Campbell's Motion. 


Home News 


‘The Prince's Marriage. 
Mr. Seward’s 
‘The Law of 
History of of the Pasitive Slave | Law. 
Published every Thursday A at I3B Street, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 6d. _ 


Now ready, cloth, 12s. 6d.; half law calf, 17s. 


(GAZETTE of BANKRUPTCY.—Vol. II. (July 2 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1862), with comeiet ete Classified Index, comprising the Lists. En 
be my Sheets, &c. of every Bankrupt in every Court ; ; as well as the decisions in Bankruptcy 
of the Courts of Equity and Law, and of the London and District Commissioners and Sounty 
Court Judges; Bankruptcy Precedents ; Forms and Practice ; Statistics of Bankruptcy, &c. &c. 
London (Chief Office): 27 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. Birmingham: 52 - zy ae. 
—s 6 & 9 Breed Street. Exeter: Broadgate. ot: 61 Whitetriargate. Leeds: 75 Brig- 
verpool : 9 Castle Street. Manchester: 49 King Street. Newcastle-on~ Tyne. Royal 
rea 


H. R. H. THE PRINCE of WALES.—A first-class Steel 


Portrait, with a Memoir, is the Supple week's “ Illustra 


NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
This day is published, No. I 


(THE WORK of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


London: Sreanan & Co., 32 Ludgate Hill; and sold by all Booksellers. 


CATECHIZING in CHURCH. With an _ IIlustration by 
Thomas. See “ THE CHURCHMAR'S | FAMILY MAGAZINE" for Marc! 
with 14 Is, London: James Hooo & So 


LACK PETER’S CONVERSION. Chapters I., IIL 


With an Illustration T. Morten. See“ THE ag FAMILY MAGA- 
ZINE” for March, with 14 ls. London : James Hoos & So: 


HURCHYARD YEWS and WELLS. With 3 3 Illustrations. 


See “ THE CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE ™ for March, with 14 Illustra- 
tions, Is. London: James Howe 


HE SPIRIT of CHRISTIANITY; the Hermit. With an 
Illustration by J.D. Watson. See “THE CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE” 


for March, with 14 ii ts. London: James 
THE 581 STORY of HAWAII. With an = by J. B. 


See “THE ans FAMILY MAGAZINE" 
London : James Hoco & So 


THE MAYSTOKE CHORIST ER: a Tale in Five Chapters. 
With 2 Barnes. See “ THE GHURCHMAN'S FAMILY AGA- 
ZINE" for March, with 1 Is. London: James Hoce & So 

HRISTIAN ART: Painted Glass. See “ THE CHURCH- 
mati mawe FAMILY MAGAZINE” for March, with 14 Illustrations, 1s. London: James 
- STAND TO YOUR POST!” With an Illustration b 


Friston. See **THE FAMILY MAGAZINE” 
with 14 Is. London : Hooe & Sons. 


HE SCHOOL SYSTEM of ENGLAND. See “THE 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE" for March, with 14 Illustrations, 
London : James Hooo & Sons. 


UNDAY THOUGHTS for WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: 


ALBERT ‘MEMORIAL, HASTINGS. — The BUILDER of 

day contains :—Modern Styles of Archit (with Illustrations) — Fine 
View ve Hastings — The Enclosure of Forests — The New Theatre, Bath— 


Materials for Life of Bacon—Constructions in Wood—Bazaar Bridges—_The Thames Embank- 


Spin. PHOTOGRAPHS. —Three Specimens, in which the 


Spirits of Deceased Relati appear wil the Sitter, sent free 
London: F. Ec. 


ready, printed on 
THE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE 4 for FARMERS, GAR- 


DENERS, RS, &c. One dozen copies sent free receipt 


2 vols. 
AN ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of the EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Conneware 
London: Paaken, Sox, & Bours, West 


vols. 288. 
ON the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REASONING 
in POLITICS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Conxewats. Lewss, Bart., M.P. 


By the same Author, 
ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION and the EXTRADITION of 
CRIMINALS. &vo. 2s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of 
OPINION. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Conxewaut Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day, New and Revised Edition. 
AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and FORMATION of the 
the end French to the Latin. ‘By the Right 
Hlon. Sir Geoncz Coanewart Lewis, 
London: Pankenr, Sow, & West Strand. 


Demy 8vo. 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY of 
the ANCIENTS. By Sir Gzonoe Lewrs, Bart., M. 
Tandon: Pannen, Sow. & West 


‘This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 
(THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 


COUNTRY: Fraser's Magazine ;" 
Occasional Essa 


with other 
This day, crown 
TTHALATTA ; or, the Great a Political Romance. 


By the Author of” Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parker, Son, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


"THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. és. 
HEARTSEASE. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. é. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 1s. 6d. 
London: Parken, Sor, & Bornx, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, bound, 6s. 
A & SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND: with . Copious 
Chronology, Tables of Contem and 
‘Abridged from the Family 
London: Son. & Bourn, West Strand. 
uare 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Turoponr Maarin. 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bovan, West Strend. 


Second Edition, with Additions, small 8vo. 9s. 


THE ODES of HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 
with a Life and Notes. By Turoponr Marrtry. 
London: Pannen, Son, & West Strand. 


Smail 63. 6d. 
(CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Marri. 
London: Parxen, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


{Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 
By the same Author, 

CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 

SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 2s. 

ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. — Second 


Edition, with Supplement, Is. 6d. 
__ London: Panxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTMOR OF “FRIENDS LN COUNCIL.” 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 
8vo. Its. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 
2 vols. 9. 
COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 


OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay, 5s. 


London: Parker, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 
The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, 8vo. 16s. 
(THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its Relation 
to the Histery of Gevery and to the Government of Colonies. By Agrace Ilexrs. 
Vols. I. and IT. 288, Vol. IIT. 16s. 
London : Parken, Son, & West Strand. 


GoD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES, 3, Four- Song 


“ The music and words are here presented. chenp 


eve Say in the land will ¥ @ copy make it a 
NEHEM it to and them sing it, as it well deserves, 
everywhere — Wesleyan Times. ‘The Sous. se .; ditto, for Piano, 4s. 
London : Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlin; Street, W. All Musicsellers. 


(THERE'S JOY in MERRY ENGLAND, Song, with Chorus 
(ad lib). Words by W. H. Bextawy. Music by G. W. Mannix. 


& Co., the and 
Co. defi Queen the 


LOVES LAST LABOUR. 1 NOT LOST. By Geo. Danret, 
one of “ Merrie land in the Olden Time.” 
: Recollections of Lamb, Sam Johnson, Father Loving Cup, 
of Siddons and Kembie, Tom Durfey, Old Ballads, A Book of &e. &c. 
Morraco 196 Piccadilly, W. 
ready, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 
GHAKESPERE'S "HOME at NEW PLACE, STRATFORD- 


Familia Ground of the Shakepere Clo 


Viarcs Baornzns & Co.,1 Amen Corner. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 7, 1868. 


Just published, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, 
al, Panegyrical, Monumental. Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by 

the Rev. Joun Boora, B.A., Cambridge. 

London: Loxcuan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

The Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised ; incor: mal co wkien all the Additions and Corree- 
tions of the Eleventh Edition of the origi to which is added an Index of all the 

7 UMP of Latin Authors referred to aud explained in the Grammar, 8vo. cloth, I4s. 

MPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated from the 

se Edition of the Original, and adapted for the use of English Students, by 

Dr. L. Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. With numerous 

Additions and Corrections by the Author and Translator. 


“ A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in_ existence: a bein 
the library of, not only read Latin student, but every Latin scholar.”’ 
: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate 


Just published, Rvo. 6d. 


NGLISH CONVICTS BEFORE and AFTER. their 
DISCHARGE. By W. Bayne Ranxen, M.A., Trin. Coll, Cambridge; Honorary 
Secretary of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societ 

London: Lonemsn, Green. & Co, Lavleate Hill. 


New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, 7s. 6d. 
ANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 


from the Journals and Correspondence of ~_ late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. 


“We have read no book for a long time | soldier, and reflecting on the motives, actions, 
which has so deeply as this; and and unfulfilled purposes of a manly, truthful: 
the vender will more benefit generous, and modest nature, than from 


q the unpretendi hastily dev uring any quantity of litera 
“and “of this truly confectionery. "Saturday Review, a 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TAMMERING and STUTTERING, their Nature and 
Treatment. James Hont, Ph. D., F.S.A P.RS.L.. &c. Author of a 
Fn of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech, &e. Fifth Edition, revised and 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LITURGICAL REVISION, 
Just published, 8vo. Is. 


LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON in favour 
of LITURGICAL REVISION, for the purposes of Relief and Compre- 
hension, and thereby for the Restoration of “ Peace and Unity.” By the Rev. Samvet 
Minton, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 


“The froward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation.” 
Bacon's Essay on Innovations, 


London: ; LONGMAN, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hitt. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS: 


DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
pecs into French at Sight. 3s. 6d, 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d, 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Bound, 4s. 6d. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s. 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR ee (Second French a 3s. 6d. 

don : Siwpxi, Manswarn, & 

And may be had of the i at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS, 


of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTA- 
Rev. ME New Edition, corrected and improved by the 


A KEY to the above, adapted to this Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s 
mdon : SimpKin, & Co, 
THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By Wittram Trrowrr, 
Arithmetical Master in the English Departme nt of the F Grammar King 
Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. ‘New Edition cloth, 2. 
Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sospxry, Mansnatt,& Co. Birmingham; H, Wainr. 
JACOBS’ LATIN READERS. 
New and Improved Editions. 

LAm READER. PartI. Selected from Phxdrus, /Esop, 

and lp 
difficult words.” 12mo. cloth, 28, 6d. (simpkin & Co.). 


from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c, Tenth Edition, on the 
London Smrxrm, & Co. 

ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

A‘ COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES; Translated 


im the Writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re-translate into Latin; and adapted 

to the principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to other Grammars. 

w. M.A. Revised and im by the Rev. T. K. Annoy, M.A, Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected. 12mo. roan, 3s. 


A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with References to the Original. 12mo. cloth, 3a. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnare, & Co.; and the other Proprietors. 

ETON LATIN GRAMMAR AND OTHER WORKS, BY T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the addition of Notes, 


and also of the Accents and Quantity ; with a New Version of all a Latin Rules and 
Examples. By T. W.C. Epwanps,M.A, Thirtieth Edition, revéed. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Also, 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the Stress 


and Quantities correctly marked. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, !s. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS;; or, First Lessons in Con- 
EDWARDS’ SENTENTL SELECT; or, Select Latin Sen- 
for progressive Lessons in Latin Construing. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London & Co. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


Noe TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY ; constructed 

Note Cheltenham. 

L OUTLINES. of < pele HISTORY for Junior Classes, 


THE “PIONEERS OF BRITISH INDUSTRY.” 


Now ready, with 7 Portraits and nearly 300 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8yo. £3 3s. 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. From the 


Earliest Period down to the Death of Robert Stephenson, With an Account of 
their Principal Works: and a History of InJand Communication in Britain, 
By Author of “ Self Help,” &c. 


Critical Notices, 
“T have just been reading a work of great in’ whieh 


late years than those by Mr. Smiles. 
nothing can be better adapted for this ven oe ao than the exam 
and persevering enerzy,.such as are in the great 
us.""_Sir Stafford Northcote. 

“ A chapter of English history which no one could seave written so well as Mr. Smiles. It is 
a history of the growth of the inland communication of Great Britain by means of its 
bridges, canals, and railways; and a survey of the lizhthouses, breakwaters, docks, and har- 
bours constructed for the prot and tion of our with the Thy sail 

The Ti 

“A very delichtful account of some of the great captains of industry. The book is full of 
interest and instruction.” —Spectator. 

“ A book which has at once the conciseness necessary to render it valuable to A+ 4 ecrnaeel 
man, and the interesting character whieh makes it acceptable to the general reader: - - 


“Mr. Smil ~ fairly claim the merit of having (aaa = —_ interesting and 


Also by the same Author, and to be had separately, 
LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


Forming the Third Volume of the above work. With 2 Portraits and 70 
Ilustrations. &vo. 2Is. 


“In the life of Robert Stephenson, Mr. Smiles enters upon covet Siepenson-* 
biography little inferior in interest to his of of of 


Lo 
“ Mr. Smiles’ third volume of ‘ The Engineers’ contains the ies of 
son and his son Robert. It is iny ble fully to comprehend either without A yh other. Father 
and son understood one another better than any other pe It isd 
these two great men in their intercourse with each News, 
“ Mr, Smiles has enjoyed the active co-operation of those who were sbie to throw a light 
upon the subject, i Robert 3! himself. Mining Journal, 


lll 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and 


Conduct, Fifty-fifth Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 


STORY of the LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Eighteenth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Gs. 


v 
WORKMEN —their EARNINGS — SAVINGS—and 


STRIKES. Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo. Is. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW WORE. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s, 


THE ANTIQUITY of MAN, from 1 GEOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCES; with Remarks on the Origin of 
Variation. By ‘Sir Cartes Lyett, F.R.S., * Principles of 
Elements of Geology,” &c. &c. 


JONUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


ANTIDOTE TO BISHOP COLENSO. 


This day, post 8vo. (to be completed in 3 Parts, cach 2s.) Part I. of a New 
Edition of 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, an ARGUMENT of their VERA- 
CITY. By Rev. J. J. Bunt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

CONTENTS : 
PROPHETICAL SCRIPTURES, 
GOSPELS AND ACTS, 


BOOKS OF MOSES, 
HISTORICAL SCRIPTURES. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TRUE as STEEL. By Watrer Trornsury. 


3 vols. 


EVELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 


3 vols. 


ST. OLAVE’S. 3 vols. 


“ A good novel, written with wptegeigg © oy. The Author has determined to do nothing 
short of the best, and has succeeded, 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of 


“The Morals of May Fair.” 2 vols. 
“A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the Author's former works.”—Post. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. 


Author of “Olive Blake’s Good Work,” 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


IL. MANUAL, of ENGLISH HISTORY for Senior Classes. 


This w the Moat pages of 
oh tter, the shape ical and other notes, nece: 


Ill, ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENGLISH 
HISTORY for Junior Students. Fep. cloth, és. 


Now ready, Twenty-fifth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


Sik BERNARD BURKE'S PEER AGE and i BARONETAGE 


for 1 
“ The first authority on all questions ti rist 
“ Beyond comparison with 


London ; Simpxix, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Examiner. 
London; Haaraison, Bookseller to the Quecn, 0 Pall Mall. 326 
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March 7, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, 2s. 


WHAT IS SABBATH-BREAKING ? 


A Discussion occasioned by 
the Proposal to Open the Botanical Gardens of Edinburgh on 
Sunday Afternoons. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “ SCOTSMAN,” &e. 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


A Volume of Poems. 
By WALTER COOK SPENS. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 


By NORVAL CLYNE. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE: 
NUGH CRITICA. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS WRITTEN AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
By SHIRLEY. 


“* Thalatta’ is by no means the mode! of a tale, bat it is a delightful book, » Gieplaying rare 
pe in a style senerkabie for its freshness. The author has for some time own as 
of the constant and the most contributors to * Fraser's Magazine. in which 


his papers blished with the sig Shirley.’ Some of the best of these were collected 
lust year in a volume, which was issued the uninv iting name of * Nuge 
Times. 


“In ‘Nuge Mermengl Shirley touches on many subjects, and always with grace and true 
literary skill ; but we confess that we like him best * At the Sca-side.” His vagrant, yom pee’ Y 
yet always pleasant and freest when he has the eastern coast 
—the sea and the British Review. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


NUMBER ONE TO APPEAR SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 


TWELVE PAGES QUARTO. 


THE LITERARY TIMES: 


A CRITICAL JOURNAL OF MODERN LITERATURE, 


Published every Saturday. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is offered to the public as a purely literary journal, in 
which all the principal works of the season will be fairly and elaborately reviewed, in 
such a manner as shall render the paper of equal interest to those who read for amuse- 
ment and to those who study more deeply the literature of their times. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is projected because it is believed that the journals 
professing to represent literature do not devote the attention to the subject commen- 
surate with the present demands of the reading public. 


These papers, although in most cases conducted with great ability, may be regarded 
more as records of the progress of literature, and the arts and sciences, than as critical 
journals of the literature of the day. 


When it is considered that a paper of sixteen or twenty pages undertakes to review 
all the books of the season—to write essays on a variety of subjects—to give a summary 
of new editions and smaller works—to report the proceedings of the learned societies— 
to publish a long controversial correspondence—to supply the news and gossip of the 
week—and, finally, to devote several pages to the fine arts, and music, and the drama 
—it can hardly be a matter of surprise that such a journal should be found insufficient, 
by those who read for some other purpose than to acquire superficial information on a 
Variety of topics. 


The time bas now arrived when literature should have a journal of its own; and it fs 
this ground which the LITERARY TIMES proposes to occupy. Its contributors 
have been selected with judgment from the great world of letters; and every work on 
which an opinion is offered will receive impartial consideration, unaffected by the 
interests or prejudices of any publishing clique or coterie. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is published at One Penny, because the proprietors 
believe that the success it will thus command will enable them to present to the public 
a first-class journal, a result which could hardly be expected were the price to be high, 
and the circulation diminutive. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 15 BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND; 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSVENDORS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


This day, } vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION, 


AND 


HOW TO SETTLE IT. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, 4s. 


YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
FACTS FOR 1862. 


Edited by ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, Is. 


NUPTIAL ODE 


On the Marriage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L, 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW STORY, BY THE AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” &c. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 
By the Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s Seeret,” &c. 
‘Was commenced in 


ONCE A WEEK 


ON MARCH 7. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Just published, royal Svo. (pp. 872), 20s. Vol. I. (A to E) of 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPASDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., 
With the assistance of numerous Contributors. 
. ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND 8TBEL. 


List of Contributors to Vol. I. 


BROWN, JOTIN, D.D., late Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 


BROWNE, HENRY, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey. 

CAIRNS, JOHN, D.D. 

CREDNER, KARL AUGUST, D.D., late Professor of Theology at Giessen. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., LL.D. 

DENHAM, JOSHUA FRED., M.A., F.R.8. 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL, of the University of Berlin, M. Ger. Or. Soe., &c., British Museum. 
DORAN, JOHN WILLIAM, LL.D., Rector of Beeston, St. Lawrence, Norfolk. 


FARRAR, FREDERIC W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Hon, Fellow 
of King’s College, London. 


GEIKIE, ARCHIBALD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN D. 

GOOLD. WILLIAM HENRY, D.D., Professor of Theology to the Reformed Presbyterian 
hure 


orcs, F. W., D.D., President of the Baptist College, Bristol ; Examiner in Hebrew to the 
ndon University. 


GOWAN, ANGmOuY T., D.D., Professor of Theology to the Congregational Churches of 


MAVERNICK, HEINRICH AUGUST CHRIST., late Professor of Theology at Koenigsberg. 

HOLMES, PETER, D.D., Bb of Meptaion Hall, Oxford ; Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Rothes; late Head Master of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 

JAMIESON, ROBERT, D.D., Miuister of St. Paul's, Glasgow. 

JENNINGS, ISAAC. 

LEATHES, STANLEY, M.A. 

LYON, WILLIAM P., B.A. 

MCAUSLAND, DOMINICK, Q.C., LL.D. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC W., M.R.S.L., Britigh Museum. 

MICHELSON , E., Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

MORREN, N ATHANAEL, M.A. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS W 
(aR late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Latin in the 


NEWTH, SAMUEL, M.A., Professor, New College, London. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN, B.A., Oxford ; Ph.D. Tubingen. 

NICHOLSON, W. A., M.D. 

POOLE, REG. STUART, British Museum. 

PORTER, J. LESLIE, M.A., Professor of Sacred Literature, Assembly's College, Belfast. 
F., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta 


SMITH, C. HAMILTON, Lieut.-Colonel, K.H. and K.W., F.R.S., F-R.LS., ke. 
SMITH, JOHN PYE, F.R.S., F.G.8. 

STEBBING, HENRY, D.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

THOLUCK, AUGUST, D.D., Professor of Theoiozy in the University of Halle, 
WACE, HENRY,M.A. 

WRIGHT, WILLLAM, M.A. and LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. [March 7, 1863. 


Immediately, 8vo. Gd 
THE INSURRECTION of POLAND. By NEW WORKS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. HI S TOR Y of the REFORMATION th 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES. TIME of CALVIN. By J. D.D. 


Immediately, post 8vo. 


A TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


CONFEDERATE STATES, including a Visit to New Orleans under the ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860. By Tomas 
Administration of General Butler. By an ENGLisu Meacuant. Exskine May, C.B. Vol. I1., completing the Work. Svo. 18s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


3. 
SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S WORK on 
JAPAN—THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. With 2 Maps and 142 Iilustra- 
A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Woutand 2 vol 10 4, 


Author of * Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom 


Phe chapters are the reader hu THE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. 


power, Vivacity, ond he Pest. M. Pietrowskt. Followed by a Narrative of Recent Events in 
brillian' exci n, a 
Should gain for the Author a high place on the roll of novelists."_-Morning Herald. | 


5 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. NARRATIVE of a SECRET MISSION to 


the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the Rev. J. Robertson. pans from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. Nephew, 4, Square ten 


NOTICE. “HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 
Readers of the best Literature are invited to apply for the New Number of MUDIE'S | s 


LIBRARY CIRCULAR, and to make their selection from the ample Lists of New and Choice | 
Books contained in its pages. 


“ be it sources now | A 
VONAROLA and his TIMES. By Pas- 
CHARLES EDWARD > MUDEE, NEW OXFORD LONDON. j vith Medallion, 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, viz. Sketches 
NOTICE. connected with the French Revolutions, Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous 


Sketches. By Nassau W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10s. td. 


j 
| 
| 


hanies’ tutes, Ware! Factory, ing on 

Sale or Hire, on unusually liberal terms, MEMORIES of the PAST and THOUGHTS 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. of the PRESENT AGE. By Joseru Brows, M.D. Post 8vo. Gs. 


10. 


COMPLETION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. eS FS Rduten, revised and corrected, with Portrait and brief Memoir. 
vO. 


Next month will be published, Vol. XV., 4s. 6d., of the 


WORKS 0F THOMAS DE QUINCEY, LORD MACAULAY'S CRITICAL, ant TS. 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. — 
12. 
Containing : 
BIOGRAPHIES contributed to the “Encyclopedia Britanniea” | LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
(Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller) ; —— ESSAYS. The People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
A TORY’S ACCOUNT of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and — 
RADICALISM ; and 13. 
A PAPER, published now for the first time, on the POLITICAL, CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
PARTIES of ENGLAND. EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, The Intermediate Edition, with Maps, Plates, and 
Accompanied by a complete General Index. Wood Engravings. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


INB : ADAM & CIIARLES BLACK. 
HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA : Psalms and 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS, Hismne selected and arranged tn the order of the Christian Sensons,, By B, I. 


AND CONTINUATION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED | GERMANICA” Translated from the 


CATALOGUE, German New Editions of the First aud Second 


ARE COMPRISED IN 


THE ART-JOURNAL A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and 


COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. M‘Cunrocu N 
FOR MARCH, 2s. 6d. with Maps and Pl Esq. New Edition, 


The Engravings on Steel are: 


“HAGAR AND ISHMAEL,” 
A DIGTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and. the 
“ULYSSES DERIDING POLYPHEMUS,” of publication in 16 Monthly Parts, each 5s., forming 3 volumes. Parr I. 


By E. Goodall, after J. M. W. Turner; and 


18, 
A TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE. 


By G. Stodart, from the sculpture by H. Weekes, A.R.A. By Joun Bourne, C.E. Fine  Raition, with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 


butions include Revival of the Fi new in this Ed 
“ International Ex! —France v. Engiand ;" “ British Artists—Joseph “by James 
Raw used by Artists,” by Professor Archer therweit §~YOUATT’S Work on HORSE. Revised 
Enulish Clocks’ Embroitesy and Lace, silver Work, Castriron and Enlarged by E. N. Gapriet, M.R.C.S. C.V.8. Woodcuts, 103.64. 


& co, 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


sPOTTISWOoD 5 
Som, Pr of St. St Bede, in the City of London and Wy, DAVID JONES, ot te 
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